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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The death of Sir Charles Fawcett in 1952 in his eighty-third year 
prevented the completion of his task of preparing this volume for the 
press. The first and second volumes of the New Series had already been 
edited by him and he had practically completed the preparation of the 
third volume, which has since been published in 1954. 

For this work Sir Charles was admirably equipped by his study of the 
history of the early English connexion with India, particularly on its 
Western Coast. His knowledge was displayed and utilized in his publica¬ 
tions The First Century of British Justice in India , East Indiamen an 
account, written with Sir Evan Cotton, of British shipping in ’the 
East, and in The Journal of Abbe Carre , edited for the Hakluyt Society, 
as well as by articles in various journals. While refraining generally 
from personal judgments, he has given the essential facts of life and 
work in the English factories with judicial care and clarity. 

PATRICK CADELL 




PREFACE 


As in the case of volume ii of this series, this one relates only to the 
factories on the Coromandel coast (Madras, Masulipatam, &c.) and in 
Bengal, and covers the same period of seven years (1678-84) as that 
of the preceding volume for the Western Presidency (Bombay, Surat, 
and the Malabar coast). 


1 . MADRAS 


The septennium falls into two almost equal parts, the first being 
3 a years of Streynsham Master’s governorship from 27 January 1678 
to 3 July 1681, when, on his dismissal by the Company, he was super¬ 
seded by William Gyfford, a former councillor at Madras (p. 39), and 
the second comprising the first portion of Gyfford’s governorship, 
which lasted over two years longer till July 1687. From July 1682 the 
jurisdiction of the Agent and Council at Fort St. George was reduced, 
as the Company made the Bengal factories a separate Agency under 
William Hedges (p. 56); but their subordination was restored on the 
dismissal of Hedges, which took effect at the end of August 1684 
(p. 75). The Fort St. George Agency was then raised to a ‘ Presidency’, 

as the result of the title of President conferred by the Company on 
Gyfford (p. 75). 1 

At the beginning of 1678 Master’s Council had four members be¬ 
sides himself, Joseph Hinmers, John Bridger, Timothy Wilks, and 
Jacob Smith. The last of these, w'ho had been ‘a long time crazy and 
sick’, died on 17 July 1678; his place was taken by Richard Mohun 
who had been readmitted into the Company’s service and who arrived 
from Bengal in January 1679 (pp. 169, 182). In 1680 the Council was 
reduced to two members by the death of Hinmers in May and the 
Company’s dismissal of Mohun in July (p. 20); and for the rest of 
Master s term of office he had the assistance of only Bridger and Wilks 
John Nicks was the secretary of the Council for the whole of this time 
Master lost no time in giving vent to his zeal for reforms. In March 
he established a Court of Judicature on the model of that in Bombay 
except that the Governor and Council (instead of an outside Judge) 

KerrilV i t t 0 V P f reS f id fV had COme int0 USe at Surat '• l6l6 > as conferred on Thomas 
there-^cf Anderson ° n ThT’ tf 5ub ° rdmates on Ae anal °ey of the Dutch ■ President ’ 

iv so. and inTfi’,^ A l u ? ^ S ° me f ° Ur 0thers in India Received. 

For furVh I , 7 SC h ‘ mSclf refmed t0 his office “ ‘this presidency’ (ibid v 12.) 

1 or further developments, see E.F., .618-2., pp. ix-x. 7 ' h 
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were to try cases in it with a jury, and that the Choultry Justices con¬ 
tinued their jurisdiction to try petty disputes (p. 2). 1 In April the 
foundation of St. Mary’s church was laid; and the building was com¬ 
pleted with voluntary contributions in a little over two years, being 
consecrated on 28 October 1680 (pp. 3, 18). In 1678 regulations were 
framed for the conduct of the Council’s business and the keeping of 
accounts and various registers, including at last one for the private 
trade of the Company’s servants; 2 for having the town cleaned by 
scavengers, who were paid by levy of a conservancy-tax; against the 
keeping of gaming-houses in the Hindu town; for the licensing of 
taverns and the sale of alcoholic liquors; and for the good government 
of the Company’s civil and military servants (pp. 2,4,5,11). A provost- 
marshal was appointed to help in the enforcement of the military 
articles, and provision was made for the punishment of offences by 
officers and soldiers against Indians (pp. 5, 6). A new post of market- 
superintendent was also established to prevent frauds in weights and 
measures (p. 11). The respective precedence of the garrison officers 
and the civil servants was settled (p. 5), and in 1679 the pay of the 
former was raised to the rates prevailing at Bombay (p. 15). 

Master and his Council in 1680 were broadminded in approving of 

marriages between Englishmen and Indo-Portuguese women though 

the latter were Roman Catholics, provided the children were’brought 

up in the Protestant faith (p. 17). On the other hand, in 1678 the 

Council followed the English Test Act in forbidding Papists to hold 

any staff-appointment in the garrison or to draw more pay than 80 
fanams a month (p. 6). 

In 1679 Master and Mohun were absent from 11 March till 2 May 
on a tour to inspect the factories at Masulipatam and Madapollam and 
to visit the diamond-mines not far from Bezvada, and again from 1 
August to 26 January 1680 on a similar visit to Bengal (pp. 13 106) 
These visits had sound results, as is noted in the sections relating to 
Masulipatam and Bengal; but in the eyes of the Company they were 
a progress not like that of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, but one ‘attended with 
such a princely trame and charge ’ that any advantage accruing from 
it was much outweighed by the loss and expense involved. 3 It suspected 


W " e thCn ° ffiCiati ? 8 l “ JuSticeS ' In l6 ‘ 9 Mohun t00k Smith's place; and 

.68?! Yale and n y aPI T ted ** the Com P an y in the Court (p. , 5 

1683- 4 Yale and Bigrig appear to have been officiating (p. 78). ^ 5 ' 

ii. had rCSiSted thC introduction of this re g*ter during his governorship: cf. E.F. 


3 Co’.s desp. 5 Jan. 1681, 6 L.B. 249. 
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that private trade was the main object of Master’s visit to Bengal, and 
forbade Gyfford to repeat such voyages without its express order 
(PP- 39 , 40 ). 

The investments made by the Council in 1678 and 1679 resulted in 
the dispatch of 569 tons of calicoes in the four ships sent out in the 
former year, and of 473 tons in the three ships of 1679 (pp. 12, 16). In 
March 1680 the Company’s chief merchant, Kasi Viranna, died, leaving 
no male descendant to take his place, and Pedda Venkatadri (the elder 
surviving brother of Viranna’s old partner, Beri Timanna) was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him on 5 April (pp. 18, 19). The accounts between 
them and the other merchants had not been made up for five years, and 
on 26 June the latter refused to contract for the investment of 1680 
until this had been done. Two days later the accounts were stated to 
have been settled, but (in order to prevent such disputes in future) 
Master proposed to pay for the cloth which they had to supply only 
on its delivery, instead of making the customary advances, and to have 
a committee of nine merchants, who were to settle accounts annually. 
Pedda and his brother Chinna Venkatadri, as well as their partner 
Allingal Pillai, were opposed to this proposal; but in consequence of 
pressure put on them by confining Allingal in the Fort and threaten¬ 
ing the other two with dismissal from any share in the investment, 
they submitted to the Agent on 4 July, and on the 10th a contract was 

signed for the year’s supply on those lines, conditionally on advances 
being made for that one year (pp. 21, 32). 

Meanwhile trouble had arisen with Golconda. In May 1680 the 
Nawab, in whose domain Madras lay, wanted to upset the cowl granted 
by his predecessor in 1672, which had been confirmed by the King in 
1677 (E.F. ii. 172), and to impose a Governor on the English there; and 
on the 25th one Shaikh Ahmad arrived to take over the town. He was 
repelled by Master and sent back with a letter of remonstrance. Negotia¬ 
tions through the Agent’s representative at Golconda, Vira Raghava 
had a mollifying effect on the Nawab; but in September and October 
the ‘ tarafdar ’ Lingappa, under orders from the diwan Madana, pre¬ 
vented cloth and building materials from coming to Madras, and 
Master had to send soldiers and peons to bring them in (pp. 77 36). 
According to the Council’s diary, Pedda Venkatadri, his brother^ and 
Allingal had caused the stoppage, and had in many ways tried to 

damage the Company’s business ; so on 6 October they were imprisoned 
in the Fort (p. 25). r 

1 he (lolconda authorities appear to have taken the above action 
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mainly with the object of putting pressure on the Agent to make com¬ 
pensation for the loss of valuable presents and loans which Kasi 
Viranna used to give to Madana and others, but which the new chief 
merchant’s low financial state precluded him from doing (p. 24). It 
was also due to Master’s impositions of extra taxation in order to 
increase the town-revenues (ibid.); 1 and as the town-rent arose from 
the Nawab’s half share in the customs (cf. E.F., 1668-9, P- 139), this 
increase provided a handle for the demand, though it was against the 
cowl and farman mentioned above, which fixed the town-rent in per¬ 
petuity. It is not, therefore, surprising that the Nawab gave up the 
idea in March 1681 (p. 35). 

Lingappa’s stoppage of goods was taken off about 6 October 1680 
(p. 27), but the imprisonment of the three partners, and further action 
against them, renewed the trouble. The private settlement of the 
accounts in June (p. 20) was reopened by the Agent and Council, and 
on 7 October a decree was passed against them for payment of what 
was owing to the other merchants at the rates and prices allowed by 
the Company for all goods bought from, or sold to, it during the five 
years. Later the merchants (it was said) pressed for execution of this 
decree, and on 26 October the Council threatened the prisoners with 
the use of force to extract payment from them (pp. 25, 26). 

That same day some three or four thousand of the inhabitants, 
including a large number of the Company’s employees, headed by rela¬ 
tions of Pedda and Chinna Venkatadri, left the town on strike. In 
November this passive resistance developed into active interference 
with the Company’s business by intimidation and the prevention of 
goods and provisions from reaching Madras. Master took vigorous 
counter-measures, which had partial success, and the remaining 
merchants 'in a manner’ completed the investment. Complaints to 
Golconda by Pedda Venkatadri and his partners, however, resulted 
towards the end of December in Lingappa receiving orders to blockade 

the town, after a demand from the King for their release had been 
refused (p. 28). 

Madana’s brother, Akanna, was making a tour in the neighbourhood 
and reached Tirupati, some 75 miles from Madras, in March 1681 The 
Agent was evidently expected to wait on him there with a present and 
to negotiate a settlement of the quarrel, pending which the order for a 
blockade was not put into effect. Master ignored his arrival; and early 


' ,!^ ter cla,me j i t0 have near| y quadrupled them; but on the other hand the extra taxation 
resulted in some of the inhabitants leaving the to™ (pp. 26, 27). 
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in April 1681 the stoppage of goods and provisions from coming to 
Madras recommenced and lasted till about the end of July, after 
Gyfford had restored amicable relations with Golconda (pp. 36, 41). 
Fortunately the blockade was not so close as to interfere with the 
lading of the Company’s ships in January to April 1681, though 
Lingappa had imprisoned some of the merchants and their up-country 
business had virtually to close down from the beginning of that year 
(p. 36). On the other hand, the inhabitants suffered considerably from 
dearth of provisions and fuel, and some left the towm (p. 40). 

Meanwhile by the beginning of February the strike seems (for little 
information about its vicissitudes in 1681 is forthcoming) to have 
ended and the bulk of the strikers to have returned. This may have 
been helped by the release of Allingal Pillai on 20 January, which was 
followed by that of Pedda and Chinna Venkatadri a month later. By 
then Master had recovered a large sum (alleged by Pedda Venkatadri to 
be some 41,000 pagodas) by seizure of all the estate of the two brothers 
that he could lay his hands on; and Nathaniel Cholmley stood surety 
for payment of 8,000 pagodas of the remaining debt to the other 
merchants within six months. The award of approximately 49,000 
pagodas in their favour was then recorded as satisfying their dues, and 
releases were passed by each party to the other. Thereupon the two 
brothers were released from their confinement, but, as a punishment 
for their conduct in hindering the investment, they were deprived of 
their share in it and of all honours due to them as chief merchants 
(p. 25). Master was later on alleged to have taken a considerable sum 
for himself out of the money recovered (in addition to the sum of 
10,000 pagodas which the merchants had agreed to pay to the Com¬ 
pany), and to have forced Allingal to give him a bribe of 5,000 pagodas 
before releasing him (p. 32). 

The garrison had been strengthened in June to September 1680 by 
raising each of the two English companies to its full complement of 80 
men and recruiting up to 200 peons. In the belief that the trouble was 
over, some were discharged at the end of March 1681; and on the start 
of the blockade in April these had to be replaced by topasses and peons 
with the addition of 200 Portuguese militia (inhabitants), who were 
given arms and posted to guard the bulwarks and gates of the town 
(p. 36). The blockade, however, was so effective that Lingappa, satis- 
ned with it, made no attempt to attack the town, and by 23 April 

ad wthdrawn all the peons that previously begirt it (p. 36). In 

at month Master began negotiations at Golconda to have the ‘siege’ 
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withdrawn, and on 2 June he received word that the matter had been 
composed with Akanna for 2,000 pagodas. This sum was accordingly 
sent to Golconda; but its receipt resulted merely in orders referring the 
settlement of the dispute to Lingappa, who was put in a strong posi¬ 
tion, for by the King’s favour he replaced the Nawab as the feudal lord 
of Madras, and it was required that he should be satisfied that the 
English at that place would comply with his desires (p. 37). 

This direction came after Gyfford’s arrival in July 1681, and paved 
the way for the removal of the blockade, which was still continuing. 
The new Agent hastened to send Pedda Venkatadri with a friendly 
letter to Lingappa at Conjevaram; and his assurances of due obedience 
to the Diwan of Golconda, subject to the privileges granted by the 
farman of 1677, renewed good relations with that kingdom by the end 
of July (p. 41). 

Master’s dismissal by the Company after only 3J years of office was 
mainly due to his disobeying its order for Charnock’s transfer from 
Patna to be chief of the Kasimbazar factory (p. 39). The Company 
also objected to the pert tone of his letters, his ostentation, his 
constant attempts to increase expenditure, and his presumption in 
drawing his whole salary in India, contrary to the rule that only 
half-salaries should be received there (p. 40). While the Company ap¬ 
proved of the regulations he had framed for the better administration 
of factories, it did not accord proper recognition to his exceptional 
administrative ability; and, as in the case of most reformers, full 
appreciation of his good work came only after his lifetime. His per¬ 
sonality evidently ensured respect, and his firmness obedience from 
his subordinates; and (except in Bengal, where his influence was less 
effective) the animosities between Company’s servants that had been 
so violent during Langhorn’s regime disappeared, at any rate from the 
extant records. 

Gyfford arrived on 3 July 1681 with three ships; after he had landed, 
Master delivered possession of the Agency to him. The President’s 
council of six (including himself) had two new members, John Bigrig, 
who came from England with him, and Elihu Yale, a Civil Servant 
of eight years’ standing, as fourth and fifth respectively; Bridger and 
Wilks remained as second and third ; and John Nicks was provisionally 
appointed to the last place, vice Hinmers, whom the Company had 
nominated as second in ignorance of his death (p. 20). In July 1682 a 
new factor, John Littleton, came as sixth, in the vacancy caused by 
Bridger’s dismissal for misbehaviour; and in June 1683 Thomas Lucas 
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(reinstated in the Company’s service and appointed fourth in Council 
at Madras) took that place vice Wilks, who was removed for having 
joined in Master’s ‘impertinent’ letters to the Company. Lucas was 
away for most of 1684 as Chief at Madapollam, and Bigrig died in July 
of that year; but another new factor, John Gray, arrived in June to 
join the Council (pp. 73, 75). 

In July 1681 Gyfford and his Council reinstated Pedda Venkatadri 
and his partners as chief merchants, and arranged for an investment in 
calicoes of about half the quantity required by the Company (p. 41). 
In October they also reappointed Vira Raghava, whom Master had 
dismissed in April, as envoy at Golconda (p. 43). Alleviations were 
made in some of the taxes imposed by Master, and a small quit-rent 
was substituted for the purchase-rates fixed in 1680 (p. 42). Inquiry 
was also made into complaints of extortion and other oppression by 
Master, as detailed at pp. 47, 48; and he was made to repay a sum of 
4,930 pagodas which he had obtained by sale of property of Pedda 
Venkatadri and which was still in his hands, as well as 600 pagodas 
levied from the washers at Madras (pp. 47, 48). The editor’s conclusion 
(p. 52) that some of the charges against Master seem to have been 
well founded is one to which he has been reluctantly forced by Master’s 
admissions and evasive answers, as well as the relevant circumstantial 
evidence; it is, of course, one for which he is solely responsible. Master 
probably regarded such illicit gains as commission or fees for services 
rendered, and he certainly showed no contrition before he left Madras 
for England in the George on 10 February 1682 (p. 54). 1 

Lingappa had ousted Kasi Yiranna from his lease of St. Thome 
(p. 14), and was trying to divert the trade of Madras to that place 
(pp. 36, 44); the Company’s business was also liable to obstruction at 
the whim of Golconda officials. Gyfford accordingly adopted a pro¬ 
posal, initiated by Master in January 1681, to establish a factory in the 
territory held by the Marathas to the south of Madras, generally known 
as ‘the Gingee country’ from the name of its capital (pp. 31, 38). In 
December 1681 Yale was sent to negotiate with Sambhaji’s 2 representa¬ 
tive, Harji Raja, and contrary to expectation he succeeded in getting 
from him a cowl permitting the Company to found a factory at Cudda- 
lore (pp. 44, 54). It also wanted to have a factory at or near Porto Novo, 
as a check on interlopers, and Cuddalore was situated just above that 
port, so in August 1682 Preeman, who had been reappointed a factor, 

In 1698 he became chairman of the New East India Co. and was knighted by William III 
(Love, i. 403, where a portrait of him is also given). 2 Siraji had died in April 1680. 
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and three others were sent on the Resolution to settle there; but on 
account of unreasonable demands made by the subadar, Gopal Pundit, 
they left it and returned to Madras in September. This disappointment 
was, however, set off by the receipt of advantageous offers for a factory 
at Conimere, a little higher up the coast, but in Maratha territory. In 
October 1682 a settlement under John Wilcox was made there; and 
further negotiations enabled the factory at Cuddalore to be restarted 
in May 1683 (pp. 54, 57). 

Two new factories were also established at Petapoli and Vizaga- 
patam in August 1682 (pp. 128,137). Thus the number of factories on the 
Coromandel and Golconda coasts rose from two (Masulipatam and 
Madapollam) to six, of which four were to the north of Madras and 
two to the south of it. The former are dealt with in the account of 
Masulipatam, while those at Conimere and Cuddalore are covered by 
the Madras section. To help in communications between them and the 
Fort, two small sloops (the Mary and the Conimere ) were bought in 
April 1683 ; and in the latter part of 1684 these were supplemented by 
three others, which arrived with the ships from England (p. 80). 

This extension of the Company’s trade, though it mainly arose from 
a desire to have marts outside the Golconda kingdom, received its 
chief impetus from activities of the interlopers, which came to a head 
in 1683. Prior to that year only two interloping ships had arrived on 
the Coromandel coast, viz. the Expectation or Commerce , commanded 
by Capt. William Alley, which was at Porto Novo in June and at 
Masulipatam in December 1680 (pp. 22, 114), and a small pink that 
put into Tuticorin on her way to Bengal in September 1682 (p. 59). 
The fear of interlopers trading at Porto Novo was the main reason why 
the Company wanted to have a factory there j 1 and the steps taken by 
Gyfford to hinder them helped considerably towards their defeat in 
1683-4. This will be clearly seen from the narrative of the poor success 
obtained by the Lumley Castle (Capt. Alley) and three other inter¬ 
loping ships (William and John , Constantinople , and Experiment) at 
Porto Novo and elsewhere on the Coromandel coast (pp. 140, 145, 233). 
They appear to have got ladings only at Kovilam, some 20 miles below 
Madras, and Devarampad, a port about 30 miles from Petapoli (pp. 
65 , * 35 ) \ and legal proceedings by the Company in England prevented 
any such ships from coming to the coast in 1684 (p. 74). This was 
fortunate, a9 Alley had obtained a farman from the King of Golconda, 
allowing the interlopers to settle at Devarampad (pp. 135, 145). 

1 Cf. desp. 18 Nov. 1681, 6 L.B. 401. 
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Another event that led the Company to try to expand its trade was 
the capture of Bantam by the Dutch in August 1682 and the conse¬ 
quent loss of its factory there. It first intended to send a fleet to restore 
the previous situation at Bantam, but later on dropped this idea and 
diverted part of the fleet to Madras, so that no less than six ships 
(instead of the usual three or four) arrived there in June and July 1684 
(p. 75). Two of them were to go later to Sumatra for trade and to 
negotiate for the settlement of factories at Achin and elsewhere on 
the island, as a substitute for the factory at Bantam (pp. 77, 87). The 
Company also encouraged the Council to undertake other trading 
voyages, e.g. to Manilla; and Master’s attempt to start a trade with 
Pegu in 1680 was renewed in 1684 (pp. 17, 34, 80). 

In 1683, owing to a financial slump in the City of London, only two 
ships, the New London and the Josiah , were sent to Madras, and the 
stock they brought was much less than usual (pp. 62, 66). As a result, 
the Council was in great want of money in the latter part of that year 
and up to the arrival of the ships in June-July 1684 (pp. 14, 76). The 
expansion in the number of factories in 1683 and the trouble in Bengal, 
as a result of which there was more tonnage to be provided for on 
the Coromandel coast, caused a further scarcity of funds in the last 
three months of 1684 (pp. 80-82). The Council’s credit was so poor 
that it could not get money on loan, even at 10 per cent., so the Com¬ 
pany’s law restricting the legal rate of interest to 9 per cent, came at 
an inappropriate time (pp. 82, 87). 

In June 1684 the Company’s orders dismissing Hedges from the 
Agency of Bengal reached Fort St. George; these included one to 
Gyfford, who was appointed President and Governor both on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast and in the Bay of Bengal, and ordered to embark on the 
Resolution and proceed to Bengal to supervise its business there (p. 75). 
He left accordingly on 8 August, and Yale with the rest of the Council 
had charge of the Fort in his absence, which lasted till 26 January 1685. 
The new ‘Chief’ showed energy and skill in his administration, which 
went beyond ‘keeping the pot boiling’ (p. 79). He was particularly 
strong in his refusal to accept a disadvantageous contract made by 
Lucas and his Council with the merchants at Madapollam (pp. 83, 143) 
and in his dealings with Lingappa (p. 78). But Gyfford, though he 
was afterwards described by the Company as ‘too easy’, 1 was also 
pertinacious in pressing sub-factories to get prices lowered and supplies 

1 Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Times , p. 124. Gyfford is also depreciated bv A. T. Pringle in 
the introduction to the F.S.G. consultation-book of 1684, edited by him, pp. viii & xv. 
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increased; and to him and his Council belongs the credit of initiating 
the device which eventually brought Lingappa to heel. 

This arose in the following way. In July 1683, on news that the inter¬ 
lopers intended to settle in Golconda territory, Lucas and Chinna 
Venkatadri were sent to Conjevaram to obtain a cowl prohibiting this. 
Sangana, an underling of Lingappa, was then acting as tarafdar in his 
absence. Lucas found him to be ‘a most pestilent fellow to deal with’, 
and the interlopers also had their representatives present, who were 
spending money profusely for their object. In August, however, after 
disbursing 1,000 pagodas, he at last got Sangana to agree for 6,000 
pagodas to obtain a farman from the King repelling the interlopers. 
Sangana then delayed acting on this promise till it was confirmed by 
Lingappa in September, on an undertaking by Lucas to pay 1,000 
pagodas more for himself and his deputy; and in that month the inter¬ 
lopers at Kovilam were at last turned out of it (pp. 64-65). Accordingly, 
in November a farman from the King reached Fort St. George, but 
it was unsatisfactory, being limited only to Lingappa’s part of the 
country instead of covering the whole of the Golconda Kingdom as 
Gyfford had wanted. Lucas had, however, known of this proposed 
limitation before he signed the agreement to pay 7,000 pagodas and 
Lingappa was peremptorily demanding that sum, so in December 
Gyfford and his Council tried to protect the Company by depositing 
it with two merchants, who were sureties for its payment. They 
required the latter to sign an obligation not to pay the money until all 
the goods provided for the interlopers at Kovilam had been secured 
from them, and to refund it, if any of them were shipped later on by the 
interlopers, or if they did not procure a cowl ‘in due form’ for all 
Lingappa’s country. This the merchants at first refused to sign, but 
they ultimately agreed to do so in January 1684. In the next month 
Sangana was threatening to deliver the cloth provided for the inter¬ 
lopers, and two merchants whom Gyfford sent to arrange to take it 
over were confined at Conjevaram. Meanwhile the 7,000 pagodas had 
been paid, and Lingappa refused to refund the sum or to release the 
merchants (pp. 74, 78). As he persisted in this refusal, Gyfford and his 
Council decided in July to make the year’s investment outside Lingappa’s 
territory, except to a very limited extent (p. 82). In pursuance of this, 
the contract for the investment in October bound the merchants to 
forfeit 10,000 pagodas if they traded in those parts without the leave 
of Yale and his Council. This restriction had an adverse effect on the 
revenues of Golconda, with the result that in January 1685 the mer- 
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chants at Conjevaram were released and the 7,000 pagodas were 
repaid by Lingappa (p. 83). 

The above summary gives the main events of this septennium at 
Madras; a few minor ones may be noted. In April 1682, on account of 
an increase in the work of the Court of Judicature, Gyfford asked the 
Company to send a person ‘skilled in the Law’ as Recorder (p. 60). 
A despatch received in April 1684 indicated that a Judge Advocate 
(with powers against interlopers under the King’s charter of August 
1683) would soon arrive; the Council thereupon put a stop to the Court 
of Judicature without substituting any superior Court. This gave rise 
to great dissatisfaction and in July the Court of Judicature was re¬ 
opened (p. 77). In 1684 the Company at last overcame its reluctance 
to send an Engineer to help the Council against sea-encroachment on 
the Fort, &c.; and Edward Fowle arrived from England to take William 
Dixon s place (pp. 12, 83). The Company complained of mismanagement 
of the mint, but little could be done to remedy matters (p. 68); the 
mint’s pagodas were in good repute up-country (p. 60), but its fanams 
had only a local circulation, so in 1682 their coining was discontinued 
(p. 60). Efforts made in 1683-4 to get a farman from the King of 
Golconda to coin rupees were ineffectual (p. 67). In 1681 the Com¬ 
pany took the whole trade of diamonds into its own hands, and 
sent large sums to the Agent and Council for investment in them, 
hoping to make Madras the mart of India for them. The experiment’ 
however, was unsuccessful: the Company complained of the poor skill 
shown in the purchase of diamonds there, and directed that no more 
should be sent, unless they could be got 50 per cent, cheaper (pp. 37,45- 

46, 68). The supply of factors and writers from England improved in 
1681 to 1684, and this enabled the new factories to be started (pp. 38, 54, 

106, 137). Most of the information about the garrison relates to acts of 
indiscipline, and the recruits sent out in 1684 were particularly unruly 
(PP- 80-81). In July of that year a detachment of the garrison soon 
suppressed a mutiny on board the Royal James by sailors who objected 
to the commander proposed by the Council to succeed Sir John 
Wetwang, deceased (p. 76). Gyfford was ill with stone and colic in 


The two southern factories at Conimere and Cuddalore need little 

accom here - RlC J ard AIllt °n and Ralph Ord (the former schoolmaster) 
accompanied John Wilcox to Conimere in 1682. In 1683 they succeeded 
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and Pondicherry (pp. 68, 69). In May 1683 Ord was transferred to 
Cuddalore, and in December a new factor, Benjamin Bloom, took his 
place (p. 70). The Cuddalore factory, under John Davis as Chief, had 
a more difficult time in settling down in 1683, and, when Alley’s ship 
arrived at Porto Novo in June, the subadar, Gopal Pundit, demanded 
excessive rewards for turning interlopers away. These had in the 
circumstances to be given, and the Lumley Castle was forced to leave 
at the end of June (pp. 70-71). Part of his terms were that a large 
investment should be made at Porto Novo as well as at Cuddalore. 
Davis and Ord had great difficulty in arranging for the one at Porto 
Novo, and it was not till October that a contract was made with the 
merchants. These were very independent, insisting on their own terms 
and resenting the fact of the factory being at Cuddalore instead of at 
Porto Novo (pp. 71-72). 

In 1684 a new factor, Ralph Ingram, was added to that factory’s 
staff, and it also had Henry Mose for the first six months (pp. 72, 87). 
Both factories sent good supplies of calicoes in that year; and in 
February the Josiah arrived at Conimere to complete her lading for 
England (pp. 84, 87), while in July the Rochester , and in September the 
Amoy Merchant , came to Porto Novo for more goods from that place 
and Cuddalore before sailing for Sumatra at the beginning of October 
(pp. 84, 87). Ord went in the former as head of a mission to negotiate 
the settlement of a factory at Achin (pp. 76, 87); and Clement Du 
Jardin, a freeman formerly known as Jordan, who had been taken on 
as a factor in 1683, headed another one in the Amoy Merchant to 
explore trading possibilities elsewhere in Sumatra (pp. 77, 88). 

A notable feature is that both the subadars, Gopal Pundit at Cudda¬ 
lore and Vittila Pillai at Conimere, gave trouble. The latter was very 
friendly at first, but his attitude changed towards the end of 1684; 
relations of the Cuddalore factors with Gopal Pundit varied from time 
to time, but his frequent extortions made Gyfford seek to obtain his 
removal in 1684 (pp. 85, 86). Altogether it seemed that there was no 
more security for the Company’s business than in Golconda territory; 
and an attempt to get permission to build a fort in Harji Raja’s 
country 1 had little chance of success, judging from the suspicions that 
arose when purely temporary structures were erected at Conimere in 
1682 (pp. 69, 85). 

1 As to Sir Josiah Child’s policy to have a fort in ever)' Prince’s dominion in which the Com¬ 
pany traded, cf. Khan, East India Trade, p. 201. 
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II. masulipatam, etc. 

Only a brief summary is necessary for this section. The violent 
squabbles which impeded the factory’s administration in Mohun’s and 
Mainwaring’s time (1670-7) ceased on the suspension of Mainwaring 
and Chamberlain by Master and his Council in March 1678, after an 
elaborate inquiry into the charges against them (pp. 90, 91; cf. E.F. 

ii. 32); and the narrative for this period mainly relates to the annual 

investment in calicoes, and disputes with local governors which were 
not ordinarily of a serious character. 

Under the Fort’s orders a Chief and Council, consisting of Hatton 
Held, Tivill, and Wynn, took the place of the former commissioners! 
..he investment was to be carried on at Madapollam, as in 1677 (E.F. 
“,) 377 , and during it Field was to remain alone at Masulipatam to keep 
the factory accounts, &c. The Masulipatam merchants, however parti¬ 
cipated in the investment, and the factors stayed at both factories 
rom time to time (pp. 90-91). Master was in favour of having separate 
factories at Madapollam and Petapoli, independent of the one at 
Masulipatam (p. 99); in 1679 the Company approved of this.' 

A separate factory at Madapollam, directly subordinate to the Fort 
was accordingly started in August of that year, with Field as its Chief 
and a Council composed of Colborne and Wales (p. 106). One at Peta- 
poh, however, did not materialize till August 1682 (p. 128)- and in 
679 Master treated its merchants rather scurvily by using their com- 

themvv'fh g6t | h ° Se at f asulipatam t0 abate P rices and then dismissing 

wT M T tly r" "' i,h 0PP “ iti0n from ,hc factors 

(Cl. pp. 143-4), and it was not till the Company ordered cloth to be 

provided at Petapoli (p. 143) that this was done 
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The visits of Master and Mohun to the two factories in 1679-80 (pp. 
13, 108) resulted in numerous rules for their better regulation and in 
standing contracts for the annual investment at lower rates than those 
of 1678. Another, but unwelcome, visitor was the King of Golconda 
in December 1678. He was pleased with the entertainment provided 
for him, such as boating and hunting excursions, as well as—an un¬ 
expected item—his attendance at divine worship (pp. 95-104). The visit 
involved an expenditure of nearly 5,000 pagodas, including a present 
to him of 3,000, without any countervailing benefit, much to Master’s 
indignation (pp. 101-2). 

The Governor of Masulipatam, Agha Jalal, relinquished his post in 
September or October 1679 and was succeeded by one Muhammad Ali 
Beg, who was described by Hatton as ‘a mere horseman of meane 
condition’ (pp. 107-8). Trouble with him started almost at once and 
continued at intervals during 1680, until in May an order from the 
Golconda sarkhel to him to be more friendly resulted in his becoming 
less obstructive (pp. 110-12). In December 1680 he co-operated in pre¬ 
venting Alley’s ship, the Commerce , from getting any lading of goods 
at Masulipatam, and was promised a special present in consequence 
(pp. 115-16). Early in 1681, however, he renewed his maltreatment of 
the factory, and prohibited its Indian employees from going to it 
(p. 118). 

Soon after his arrival Gyfford made new ‘settlements’ at the two 
factories. Field became Chief at Masulipatam with a Council composed 
of Sayon, Freeman, and Harris; while Davis was appointed Chief at 
Madapollam, with Wales, Ramsden, and Wheeler as his colleagues 
(p. 118). This arrangement did not last long. In June 1682 Ramsden 
replaced Freeman, who had left for Madras in April (p. 123); and in 
July 1682 Davis was removed from his chiefship for mismanagement. 
In August Field took his place, and Sayon became Chief at Masuli¬ 
patam, but died a month later (p. 126). Freeman then returned to that 
place as Chief, and, in spite of severe illness in 1682-3, survived its 
dangers to the end of 1684. The members of his Council varied, but in 
December 1682 they were Brown, Gresham, and Bowyer (p. 127). 
Bowyer died in May 1683 and Gresham in August 1684, while Brown 
left on transfer to Vizagapatam in June 1684 (pp. 129, 149); the last two 
were replaced in the latter part of 1684 by Harris and Swinnock (p. 149). 

Relations with the Governor of Masulipatam improved when Freeman 
became Chief (pp. 129,139); and he succeeded in persuading Muhammad 
Ali Beg, in return for a present of 1,000 pagodas, to repel the inter- 
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loping ship Experiment , which came to the roads in June 1683 (p. 130). 
A source of annoyance was his demand that English freemen should 
pay customs, though the King's farman granted exemption to the 
English nation and not to the Company alone (p. 123). 

At Madapollam Field remained in charge till May 1683, when he went 
on leave to Madras. While he was there, news came of his dismissal by 
the Company on Rolt’s complaint against him (E.F. ii, 252 n); he was 
sent back in October to hand over to his successor. In November Lucas 
was appointed to be Chief, but he did not arrive till January 1684 
(pp. 68, 140). Wheeler, Brereton, and Nathaniel Gyfford were Field’s 
Council for most of this interval, and Northey arrived with Lucas 
to take Brereton’s place as third (pp. 133, 140). 

About Field’s first term as Chief at Madapollam (1679-81) there is 
little information available, except regarding the result of the invest¬ 
ments and the occasional stoppage of goods by country Governors in 
July-September 1680 (pp. hi, 114). During the interregnum of Davis 
(1681-2) there was a difference with the Governor of Narsapur over a 
claim for customs, and complaints were made against him and Wheeler 
of oppressing the merchants, presumably by exactions for their own 
benefit. The Agent and Council also believed that Davis had made a 
talse report to them as to his trying to induce the merchants to make 
abatements, which in fact he had never proposed to them (pp. 122 124). 

n Field’s second term of office (August 1682 to January 1684) few 
noteworthy events are recorded, and these all relate to 1683. In January 
in order to prevent stoppages of goods by sub-governors through whose 
s ric s t ey passed in transit to the factory, he gave a present of 500 
pagodas to the head-governor, Husen Beg, and got him to issue orders 
agamst this practice (p. 132). About the same time a dispute arose 
with the Company s merchants owing to his making a deduction of 
,000 pagodas on account of their supplying inferior cloth, about which 
he Company had complained (pp. 132-3). In August and December 
the Governor of Narsapur showed hostility to the Company by assisting 
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Company’s ships (pp. 142-4). Meanwhile in April Lucas had trouble 
with Husen Beg on account of his excessive demands for presents; with 
some difficulty he got him to accept one of 300 pagodas and some broad¬ 
cloth, &c. (p. 141). In September he and his Council (on which Brereton 
had been replaced by Wheeler and Nathaniel Gyfford by Charles 
Fownes) found the merchants in a stubborn mood; not only did they 
refuse to reduce prices, as desired by the Fort, but they induced the 
Council to forgo an abatement made in 1682. This annoyed Yale, who 
refused to confirm the contract, and Lucas (who had gone to Madras 
in October to join his post as Councillor) returned in November to get 
them to agree to a better one. This he succeeded in doing, and he then 
handed over charge to Wales, who had been transferred from Petapoli 
to succeed him (pp. 143-4). 

The factory at Petapoli began work at the end of August 1682, with 
Wales as Chief. His second, Slaughter Lee, died in November and was 
succeeded by Harris, while his other assistant, Goddard, fell ill and was 
away in October and November. The Company’s merchants agreed to 
provide cloth on favourable terms, and by February 1683 over 400 
bales had been supplied (p. 135). Some rival merchants offered still 
lower terms, but for various reasons their offer was rejected (p. 135). 
This had an unexpected result, as they took revenge by trading with 
Alley and other interlopers who had gone to the nearby port of 
Devarampad ; Wales had considerable trouble in getting their activities 
hindered by the Governor, Haidar Khan, under a promise of 2,500 
pagodas for this service to the Company (pp. 135-6). This effort was 
thwarted by Alley, who in January 1684 received a farman from the 
King of Golconda entitling them to settle and trade at Devarampad; 
but he and his ship left the place at the beginning of March, and there 
was no more trouble there from the interlopers (p. 145). 

In August 1684 the merchants contracted for the year’s investment 
with the usual abatements, but Yale wanted a further reduction in 
prices. This they refused to make, but on account of an extra abate¬ 
ment they had made in 1683 Yale sent them some gold chains, which 
were presented to them (pp. 146-7). In October Wheeler relieved Wales 
on his transfer to Madapollam, and he was joined in November by 
Shales, whom Harris replaced at Masulipatam. Wheeler upset the 
merchants by his strict sorting and by taking money from them, 
and in December they refused to bring in their cloth to the factory 

(pp. 147-8). 

In the same month Haidar Khan added to the trouble by pro- 
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hibiting the merchants from going to the factory, and at the end of the 
year the situation was depressing. His object was to extort a present 
in addition to that of 2,500 pagodas already given, but considered to 
be fruitless in view of Alley’s success; and early in the following January 
the state of affairs was relieved by his accepting a present of 600 
pagodas and withdrawing the prohibition, as well as by Wheeler’s 
suspension by Gyfford, who reached Petapoli on the 8th (p 148) 

The merchants there supplied cloth at cheaper rates than those at 
which it was obtained at Masulipatam and Madapollam (cf. pp. 128 
135); and the quantity of bales provided at Masulipatam was usuallv less 
than half of the output at Madapollam (pp. no, 126). The expediency of 
Masters decision in 1679 to continue the investment at Masulipatam 
and not to start one at Petapoli, in direct opposition to the Company’s 
orders (p. 106) seems therefore dubious. That it was a common prac¬ 
tice for the heads of factories to make temporary use of money 
provided for the Company’s investments in their private trade is 
illustrated by the case of Wynn, to whose memory as a faithful ser- 

t the Company put up a monument though he was found at his 
death to have over 3,000 pagodas of the factory cash engaged for 
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The accounts and factory business were in confusion, and they sus¬ 
pended Ramsden, leaving Brereton, who had come with them from 
Madapollam, in charge of its administration (p. 149). In May Gyfford 
sent Du Jardin back to help in preparing a statement of accounts, 
and in July Brown arrived from Masulipatam to be Chief of the 
factory vice Brereton. He had the assistance of Fleetwood, and of 
Wheeler and Swinnock from August to October (pp. 149-50). A lease 
of the town of Vizagapatam had been obtained from the sarlashkar of 
the Gingallee coast, and, though Ramsden’s mismanagement, and the 
dissension between him and Du Jardin, had impeded business, the 
factory supplied goods from 1682, while Brown at the end of 1684 
reported the prospect to be promising (p. 150). 


III. BENGAL 

As in most of the preceding eight years, the history of this period is 
largely taken up with internal quarrels among the Company’s ser¬ 
vants, and external pressure put on the factories by Governors and 
other Mughal officials in order to make them pay customs-duties, as 
had been ordered by Aurangzeb in 1676 (E.F. ii. 409), contrary to the 
Company’s long-established freedom from such demands. 

The new Nawab of Bengal, Fidai Khan, reached Dacca on 19 
January 1678 and at once put a stop to the Hugh factory’s business. 
He showed his extreme rapacity by seizing the present sent by the Bay 
Council without waiting for it to be formally offered to him, and 
refused to grant the usual parwana, or order, for the Company’s 
trading privileges, in the absence of a farman from the Emperor to 
support the claim. His death on 24 May temporarily relieved the situa¬ 
tion ; but Vincent, the acting Chief in the Bay, thought it necessary to 
go himself to Dacca and endeavour to win the favour of Fidai’s suc¬ 
cessor, Prince Azam, the third son of Aurangzeb. His visit there 
entailed an expenditure of time and money (p. 157) which he thought 
to be justified by the orders he obtained from the Prince and the 
Emperor’s diwan, Haji Safi Khan. These directed that no customs 
were to be levied on either imported or exported goods, and were based 
on a reply from Aurangzeb’s vazir to a reference by the diwan. This 
was in very vague terms, but was interpreted by Haji Safi Khan to 
mean that the English in Bengal were exempt from payment of 
customs (pp. 160, 165). The orders had, however, no operation at Patna, 
which was in a separate province (Bihar), and there was trouble over 
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a demand for payment of customs on the saltpetre supplied by the 
actory there in 1678 and 1679. Charnock was ultimately forced to 
undertake to pay customs on it, unless within four months he produced 
an order from the Emperor to the contrary (pp. 175^80) 

Under the directions of the Bay Council, Charnock had sent a vakil 
0 Delhi m April 1678, m order to obtain a farman from Aurangzeb in 
the Company s favour; but after getting the Prince’s order (nishan) 
Vincent in September 1678 suggested this was no longer needful 
Though Charnock took a different view of the utility of the nishan the 
project for a new farman was shelved till January 1679, when, on receipt 
of orders from the Company and the Fort to continue efforts to get 
one it was revived (p. 189). A farman was accordingly procured at a 
cost of over Rs. 50,000, and reached Hugh in July 1680 T was ad 
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arose over Vincent’s practice of giving passes to Indian merchants for 
goods which they had bought from the Company, and for goods sent by 
Company’s servants in the course of their private trade. Rai Balchand, 
the Governor at Murshidabad (of which Kasimbazar was practically a 
suburb), stopped several boats on the River Ganges that were carry¬ 
ing goods under such passes, and obtained orders from Dacca to levy 
customs in such cases (pp. 256-7). He is also stated (p. 258) to have put 
the second interpretation on the farman already mentioned. There¬ 
upon Shaista Khan appears to have written to Aurangzeb on the sub¬ 
ject; and in December Haji Safi Khan threatened to put a general 
stop to the Company’s business, unless an undertaking was given to 
obtain a fresh farman, clearly freeing the English in Bengal from pay¬ 
ment of customs, or abide by such orders as the Emperor might pass 

( pp . 263-4). 

Trouble soon ensued. In March 1682 Rai Balchand was appointed 
customs-superintendent at Hugh, and his deputy, Parmeshwardas, 
started refusing to give the usual passes for boats of the Company. In 
the following April it was learnt at Dacca that Haji Safi Khan had 
received orders from Aurangzeb for the Company in Bengal to pay 
3^ per cent, customs on all goods, imported or exported, which were 
not covered by certificates that customs on them had been levied at 
Surat (pp. 277-8). Parmeshwardas accordingly prohibited all trade 
with the Hugh factory, thus stopping its business. In May Vincent 
went to Kasimbazar, where he interviewed Balchand, with no success 
except in getting the latter’s promise not to molest the Company’s 
merchants, weavers, and picars (brokers) at Hugh, Kasimbazar, and 
Malda. This was without prejudice to the demand for the eventual 
payment of customs at Hugh (p. 279), but enabled the year’s invest¬ 
ments to proceed meanwhile in the various factories. Later on in 1682 
a serious stoppage of business occurred at Hugh; but before coming to 
this it will be convenient to notice the development of internal dis¬ 
sension among the Company’s servants and other events, resulting in 
an important change in the chiefship and the relations of the Bay 
Council to the Agency at Madras. 

The members of the Bay Council, resident at Hugh in 1678, were 
Vincent, Reade, and Bugden, supplemented by Mohun (on his re¬ 
instatement in the Company’s service) as fourth in Council from 7 
September to 23 December. Peacock became fourth in March 1679, 
but in the same year the Council lost two members, viz. Bugden, whose 
dismissal by the Company took effect in August, and Reade, who left 
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for England in December. Thomas, a factor from Madras, took Bugden’s 
place in December 1679, but held the post only to the following March, 
when he was declared to have become mad, apparently on account of 
Vincent’s seducing his wife (p. 228). Peacock left the Council in March 
1680 to be Chief at Patna, and his place was taken by Ellis. The post of 
second, vice Reade, was filled in December 1679 by the appointment of 
Charnock to it, although the Company had in January 1679 ordered 
his transfer from Patna to become Chief at Kasimbazar, as he desired 

(pp. 195, 214). 

The Agent, Streynsham Master, accompanied by Mohun, was in 
Bengal from August to December 1679 on a visit of inspection (pp. 
188-219). T hough he conducted it with his usual efficiency, his super¬ 
vision was marred by this act of plain disobedience. He tried to justify 
it under a rule lately made by the Company, requiring the second in the 
Bay to reside at Hugh, and by Charnock’s non-compliance with his 
order that he should come to Kasimbazar by 20 November; but his 
real reason seems to have been that he sided with Vincent and Littleton 


in their opposition to the appointment made by the Company (pp. 
214-216). This was not only the main cause of Master’s dismissal, but 
was also detrimental to the Company’s interests. Charnock had a 
legitimate grievance, and refused to accept the post of second at Hugh 
(p. 170); even when in September 1680 Vincent received the orders of 
the Company, reaffirming Charnock’s appointment as Chief at Kasim¬ 
bazar, the latter (though temporarily accepting the office of second at 
Hugh) refused to keep the factory accounts, which were part of the 
duties of that office (pp. 233-4). In consequence these were not properly 
attended to till Littleton became the second in January 1681, after 
Charnock had at last been installed at Kasimbazar. Thus Master’s 
good work in bringing the Bay accounts into good order in 1679 was 
spoilt by their subsequent neglect for over a year; the Company was 
deprived of Charnock’s services at a time when factors were badly 

wanted;' and antagonism between Charnock and Vincent that had 
started in 1678 (p. 170) was intensified. 


I his was soon shown. Charnock was too independent in his manage¬ 
ment of the silk investment to suit Vincent, who took the unusual 
course of going to Kasimbazar in May 1681 in order to superintend the 
pricing of silk there. He fell out with Charnock over this and other 
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matters; correspondence between them became acrimonious, and they 
made bitter comments against one another in their respective diaries 
(pp. 251-2). In 1682 Vincent repeated his visit to Kasimbazar, and there 
was further controversy between them, in which Catchpole, Charnock’s 
second, joined on the side of Vincent. Hervey also came into serious 
conflict with the Chief owing to the following events. He overstayed 
leave of absence from his station (Dacca) when he was at Hugh and 
Balasore in 1679-80. The Agent discovered it and called Vincent to 
account for allowing it: he replied that Hervey had disobeyed orders. 
Master then called for Hervey’s defence in writing, with a view to his 
suspension. This was forwarded in November 1680. Hervey showed his 
resentment at Vincent’s report by neglecting to carry out orders sent 
him by the Bay Council and otherwise slighting it. In April-May 1681, 
on the ground of illness, he handed over charge of the factory to his 
second, Pownsett, without leave to do so or any report of having done 
it. In August a despatch was received from the Company prohibiting 
Hervey’s removal from Dacca, and he became almost a rebel (pp. 294-5). 
Vincent complained of this to Gyfford, who asked him to frame a 
formal charge against Hervey and forward his answer. This procedure 
took place in 1682, and the virulence of Hervey’s defence (pp. 332-3) 
reveals the bitter animosity that lay between the two. 

Vincent’s administration had meanwhile displeased the Company, 
which also accused him of pocketing illicit commissions and of in¬ 
flicting witchcraft and ‘inhuman cruelty’ on Thomas. In November 
1681 it ordered the dismissal of him and Littleton, Hervey, Nedham, 
and Byam; in 1682 it further sent William Hedges, one of the Com¬ 
pany’s directors, to be its Agent in the Bay, independently of the 
Governor and Council at Madras. It appointed three new members of 
his Council, viz. Beard, Dodd, and Johnson; Charnock and Ellis were 
the only members of the former Bay Council to be reappointed. On 17 
July Hedges and his party reached Balasore in the Company’s ship 
Defence , and sloops brought them to Hugh seven days later. The 
reasons for this drastic change are discussed at pp. 288-9. Letters from 
Charnock probably had a good deal to do with it, while another from 
Hervey obviously (p. 292) led to the alteration of the order for his dis¬ 
missal to one for his transfer from Dacca (to the chiefship of which 
the Company had appointed Pownsett) to Malda, where, under Master’s 
orders, a factory had been started in April 1680. A later despatch also 
ordered Peacock to be dismissed, on a complaint by Thomas against 
him, as being a ‘creature’ of Vincent. His and the other dismissals 
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ordered were duly given effect, except in the case of Byam, who seems 
to have won the favour of Hedges and was kept on as Chief at Balasore. 
In August Dodd was sent to help him there, Trenchfield taking the 
former’s place on the Hugh Council. 

Interlopers appeared in the Bay of Bengal for the first time in 1680, 
when the ship William and John came to Balasore in October, and 
later on went to Hugh. She seems to have done only a small trade; but 
in 1682 no less than three interloping ships arrived, including the 
Crown. She reached Balasore about ten days ahead of the Defence, 
and brought the former freeman at Masulipatam, Thomas Pitt (in 
later years Governor of Madras), to act as chief agent of the inter¬ 
lopers. He hurried to Hugh with the new's of the Company’s appoint¬ 
ment of Hedges, &c. This enabled Vincent and Littleton to take pre¬ 
cautions against their forcible deportation, which the Company had 
ordered; and Hedges contented himself with serving on them writs of 
the English Court of Chancery. They openly joined the interlopers, a 
fact which goes to corroborate the Company’s charge against them of 
having connived with the interloping ship William and John.' Vincent 
left for England in the Crown in February 1683, w'hile Littleton stayed 
on to trade on the Coromandel coast. 

In August-September Hedges and his Council felt the effects of 
Aurangzeb’s direction for the English to pay 3^ per cent, customs. 
Under Rai Balchand’s orders, Parmeshwardas gave trouble over this, 
in spite of an order by Haji Safi Khan, obtained in August, allowing 
payment of them to be suspended for seven months, subject to the 
appraisement of goods by customs-officers. Balchand refused to com¬ 
ply with this, and ordered the customs to be deposited during the seven 
months. Hedges, therefore, decided to go to Dacca to seek a remedy 
from the Nawab and the Emperor’s diwan. In November he managed 
to get parwanas from Shaista Khan and Haji Safi Khan suspending 
the payment of customs for seven months, but this was subject to his 
giving security for their defrayal, should a farman from Aurangzeb for 
freedom from customs not be forthcoming within that period (pp. 
296-9). Haji Safi Khan was displaced towards the end of November 
by Sayyid Ahmad (a person who could not be bribed), and it was with 
some difficulty that he was induced to confirm his predecessor’s parwana 


; Th e Hugli diary is silent about the William and John except for the warning against trading 
* , h er i mentioned at p. 233; and Vincent and his colleagues clearly took no steps against her 

HedgL°in C :; S 8 2 SUC “ ^ « Surat ^ “• 3 * 3 , 340 . or those of 
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in December (pp. 295, 297). Other orders were obtained by Hedges, 
including one for the dismissal of Parmeshwardas, but at the request 
of Balchand he subsequently agreed not to enforce this (pp. 297-8). 
The stoppage of trade was thus relieved, and the Council were able to 
provide fair ladings for three out of the five ships sent to the Bay that 
year (pp. 301, 305). 

Complications, however, soon ensued. No effective steps were taken 
to get the requisite farman from Aurangzeb; Hedges relied on bribing 
Shaista Khan to write to him for it, and withdrew the vakil sent from 
Hugh by Vincent, who had reached Patna on his way to the Emperor’s 
court (pp. 297, 299). There were dangers about this (p. 299), especially 
as the readiness of the interlopers to pay customs made it unlikely that 
Aurangzeb would agree to withdraw his order; but the Nawab appears 
to have written to the desired effect in January 1683 (p. 316). Again, 
in reply to a reference from the Vazir at Delhi about it, he seems to 
have made an answer that was favourable to the Company’s claim 
(pp. 316-17). No further communication, however, came from Delhi, and 
meanwhile the time-limit fixed in the Dacca parwanas expired in June 
1683. Even before that, Rai Balchand had received a payment on 
account of customs from Gulabrai, a Dacca merchant with whom 
Hedges had deposited Rs. 20,000 to enable him to give security for the 
Company. Sayyid Ahmad also insisted on full payment of what had 
become due before he would agree to give a further respite; and in 
November 1683, under pressure from Balchand, Hedges consented to 
pay for the two years 1682 and 1683, unless the desired farman was 
obtained by the time the Company’s ships sailed, i.e. early in 1684 
(PP- 3 1 7 » 3 20 ) • The demand for customs was then renewed, and Gulabrai 
made further payments without orders from Hedges or the Bay Coun¬ 
cil. In August 1684, however, he became insolvent, and the prospect 
was that the Bay Council would be required to substitute another 
surety, and would have to comply with the demand in order to pro¬ 
vide ladings for the homeward ships (pp.340-1). 

The relations of Hedges with many of the Company’s servants, 
including Charnock, Hervey, and Pownsett, had also become strained. 
In March 1683 he and his Council dismissed Ellis for taking bribes from 
merchants. The latter was no doubt guilty; but in May the validity of 
the dismissal became open to question, because of the receipt of a 
despatch in which the Company excepted members of the Hugli 
Council from the power of dismissal that it conferred on the Agent and 
Council. Charnock, to whom the Agent had taken a dislike, supported 
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the view that it was invalid, and gave accommodation to Ellis at Kasim- 
bazar: this gave rise to acrimonious correspondence between Charnock 
and Hedges (pp. 311-13). In the following September Hedges and John¬ 
son, overruling Beard’s dissent, suspended Watson (a factor sent by the 
Company to be a member of Charnock’s Council) for threatening to 
disobey the Agent and Council. Charnock contended that this also was 
opposed to the Company’s orders (pp. 313-14). In May 1683 Hedges 
visited Kasimbazar for an inspection of the factory; besides removing 
Harding, who had been dismissed from the Company’s service but was 
privately employed by Charnock, he listened to complaints by Rai 
Balchand against the Chief at Kasimbazar, and foresaw the risk of 
trouble from a dispute which had arisen between him and the factory’s 
merchants (pp. 307-8). By that time Hedges was also on bad terms 
with Beard, who opposed him constantly in the Council, and who (he 
believed) countenanced interlopers. He further complained of insub¬ 
ordination by Hervey and Pownsett (pp. 306, 315). The opposition to 
him seems in fact to have extended to most of the Company’s servants 
in Bengal (p. 315). In 1684 Ley, a new councillor sent by the Company, 
sided with his fellow Presbyterian, Beard (p. 332), and the Agent’s 
relations with both Charnock and Hervey (until the latter’s death in 
March 1684) grew decidedly worse (pp. 333-5). 

The resulting strain was relieved towards the end of August 1684. 
Gyfford, under his new title of President, then arrived from Madras to 
take over administrative charge of the Bay factories, which the Com¬ 
pany had again made subject to Fort St. George. The Company had 
dismissed Hedges for opening and detaining a letter addressed by 
Beard to Sir Josiah Child, the Governor of the Company, and for other 
misconduct, including his discouragement of its ‘antient servants’ 
(PP- 330, 347 )- Hedges complied and left the Hugh factory in September 
(p. 360). Ellis was reinstated as a member of the Bay Council, and three 
new members were sent by the Company, of whom two (Gough and 
Oxborough) arrived during the year. Beard was appointed Agent in 
the Bay in place of Hedges, and was to take over the administration 
accordingly after Gyfford’s departure to Madras (p. 348). Johnson, an 

adherent of Hedges, was turned out of the Council, and left for England 
(P- 330 ). 

Immediately on the President’s arrival at Hugh trouble arose from 
Aziz Beg, who had succeeded Parmeshwardas on Rai Balchand’s 
death in November 1683. This started with accidental circumstances 
(P- 349 ), but in September he continued to stop the factory business on 
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a demand, under the orders of Sayyid Ahmad, for fresh security to be 
given for payment of customs. Gyfford, in consultation with the Bay 
Council, decided in October that, instead of giving such security, 
Rs. 20,000 should be deposited with the Emperor’s diwan at Dacca, 


for him to take what he liked from it, in order to give an appearance of 
compulsion in the matter. Pownsett upset this by arranging to give the 
diwan his personal undertaking to pay customs at 3J per cent.—a 
departure from his orders which annoyed Gyfford, but was accepted 
(pp. 349 “ 5 2 )- The stoppage of business at Hugh ceased in November, 
but in the next month all business was precluded at Kasimbazar in 
connexion with the dispute between Charnock and the factory mer¬ 
chants and others concerned, which had started in 1683 (p. 308) over 
the former’s alleged underpricing of their goods. 

This altercation gave considerable trouble, not only to the Kasim¬ 
bazar factors, but also to Pownsett, the Chief at Dacca. The aggrieved 
merchants had brought a suit against Charnock and his ‘second’ in 


the court of the Kazi of Murshidabad, who was worrying the defendants 
to appear personally before him (a thing then regarded as highly pre¬ 
judicial to European prestige), instead of through a vakil; Charnock 
wrote direct to Pownsett to get a parwana removing the dispute from 
the Kazi’s court for arbitration. This was procured from Shaista Khan 
in January 1684, but the plaintiffs then petitioned the Nawab against 
this order. The latter, then aged over eighty (p. 336), and easily swayed 
(after the death of his diwan Rai Nandalal in May 1683) by ‘what he 
hears anyone say’ (p. 320), passed various orders in favour of the one 


side or the other, which held up the arbitration desired by Charnock 
till the end of September. It ended in the award to the merchants of 


2 annas a seer over the factory’s pricing. On the other hand, the Kazi 
in July had awarded them an excess of 12 annas a seer, without any 
adjustment of accounts such as the other award contemplated (pp. 
337-8)- Its amount came to Rs. 43,600, and in October Shaista Khan, 
who had by then become incensed against the English for reasons ex¬ 
plained at pp. 351-3, ordered immediate payment of this sum (p. 353). 
Under Gyfford’s orders, Pownsett refused to comply, and in December 
the Nawab sent orders for Charnock to appear before him at Dacca. 
The Bay Council directed Charnock not on any account to go there, 
and the Kasimbazar factory was consequently besieged at the end of the . 
year (pp. 35 5 ^)- Nor could any goods be sent to Hugh by the Dacca 
and Malda factories, as they had to pass Kasimbazar (p. 357). The dis¬ 
pute was thus very prejudicial to the Company; and there is some 
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reason to believe it was mainly due to obstinacy on the part of Char- 
nock (p. 361). Again, as in the preceding year, the Bay Council had to 
restrict its chief ladings to three of the homeward ships (pp. 364-5). 

Gyfford left Hugh for Madras on 8 December. The factory at Bala- 
sore had had trouble that fortunately subsided before his arrival (pp. 
363-4); but after his departure on 21 December there was unforeseen 
interference that threatened the factors’ ability to provide ladings for 
any more ships (p. 365). Hedges, in the face of much opposition from 
Gyfford and the Bay Council, managed to leave Bengal in his ship, the 
Recovery , for the Persian Gulf, whence he intended to proceed overland 
to the Mediterranean (pp. 366-7). He took with him his nephew, Robert 
Hedges; his cousin, Nathaniel Letten; the Hugh surgeon, Dr. Douglas, 
who had been dismissed by the Company in 1682 for connivance with 
interlopers; and Gough, the new member of Council, who sided with 
Hedges and had resigned the Company’s service. The Bay Council, 
which under the Company’s orders was now limited to the members of 
the Hugh Council, including Charnock (p. 367), was thus reduced to 
five members, one of whom (Ley) was dangerously ill at the end of the 
year (p. 367). Its chief hopes of reducing the trouble into which the 
Bay factories had fallen lay in the dispatch of a vakil to Aurangzeb’s 
court and in arranging for a large present to Shaista Khan (p. 361). 
For the time being Gyfford and the Bay Council shelved the question 
of taking forcible measures against Aurangzeb, though this was recog¬ 
nized to be the only real remedy (pp. 362-3). 

Hedges, Vincent, and Littleton were all knighted in England, 1 so 
their dismissal does not seem to have much affected their status there. 
Hedges seems to have been a well-meaning man, but possessing little 
tact; 2 his falling foul of Charnock, Ellis, and Hervey points to his 
honesty rather than the reverse, for he realized their influence with the 
Company. His diary, though it must be treated with some caution as 
one written for his justification at home, affords a useful record of his 
main attitude and actions during 1682-3. Though he adopted some 
of Vincent’s bad practices (p. 360), he certainly did not follow his 
immorality as indicated by Vincent’s scandalous treatment of Thomas 
already mentioned and by the picture of his debauchery drawn by 


Some minor items may be briefly noticed. The death of Edwards at 
Balasore in November 1679 removed a man with a host of friends, some 
of whose correspondence with him has been preserved (pp. 197, 203). In 


1 H.D. ii. 26, 205; iii. 28. 


2 Cf. H.D . ii. 12, 29. 
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January 1680, owing to her commander’s impatience, the Success 
sailed for England without the usual orders for her dispatch, the letter 
of the Bay Council to the Company, or any invoices of the goods laden 
on her. This naturally annoyed the Company, and it attributed her 
undue detention to the large private trade of Streynsham Master (pp. 
220, 270). In 1684 the converse case occurred, and the commander of the 
Golden Fleece refused to obey orders to sail as late as 10 April, because 
he anticipated danger to the ship (pp. 331,345). In 1681-4 the Company 
sent more than the usual three or four ships to Bengal, hoping to 
expand its trade; this was hindered by the trouble over payment 
of customs, as well as by the loss of the Johanna with seventy chests of 
treasure in 1682 (p. 301), the failure of credit at London in 1683, which 
prevented the Company from sending the proposed large extra stock of 
bullion and goods (pp. 66, 321), and the delay in sending stock to Bengal 
in 1684 (p. 356). The Bay Council’s credit consequently suffered, and 
most of the investments were starved for want of money. There was 
also a serious lack of assistants for clerical work. The Company sent 
out several factors in 1680-4, hut (except in 1678, when six arrived) 1 
there was an insufficient supply of writers. In 1678 and 1679 the want 
of factors prevented minting at Rajmahal, as none could be allotted 
to accompany the treasure there and see to the coining, as required 
by the Company’s orders (pp. 168, 213). In an attempt to meet this 
difficulty, Master arranged a standing contract with Chitar Mall, a 
merchant at Kasimbazar, for his purchase of all the Company’s gold 
and silver at fixed rates; but in 1680 there was difficulty over getting 
him to comply with it, and minting treasure into gold mohurs and 
silver rupees was resumed in 1681 (pp. 243, 258). The levy of mintage 
remained in dispute until Hedges got an order from Sayyid Ahmad, 
reducing the rate of 5 per cent, to 3^ (p. 297). The coining was, 
however, suspended for a time in 1684, owing to the Bay Council’s 
refusal to comply with a demand by Shaista Khan to sell to him all 
the Company’s mohurs at a low rate (p. 342). Broadcloth and other 
European commodities sent from England had mostly a poor sale, 
except at Balasore, where they were usually taken by the factory mer¬ 
chants in part-payment for the cloth they provided; Gyfford took 
away to Madras most of the undisposed remains (pp. 348, 364). 

As to particular factories, the Hugh factory at last got some of the 
Company’s ships to follow the example of the Rebecca in 1672 2 and 
come up the River Ganges to Hugh. In 1678 the Falcon did this, and 

1 S.M. ii. 344. 2 E F jj 342> 
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in 1682 four others came. The new factory at Malda had almost constant 
trouble, mainly due to its position outside the jurisdiction of that town 
at a place which the factors called ‘Englezabad’ (pp. 260-1). In 1681 
Shaista Khan ordered its removal, and in 1684 its demolition (pp. 262, 
344 ) I but the factors managed to remain there notwithstanding. 

The Hugh factory was the only one to gain a benefit, at any rate 
temporarily, from the farman of 1680, as the annual payment of 
Rs. 3,000, which gave rise to frequent trouble, was thereupon released 
under the clause forbidding demands for presents and commission (pp. 
231, 278). But that no other attention was paid to Aurangzcb’s orders 
m that respect was soon shown at Patna, where the Nawab, Saif 
Khan, in June 1680 imprisoned Peacock, the Chief of the factory, and 
Meverell, the third’, and put them to grievous indignities in order to 
extort presents from them before his departure (pp. 235-6). Shaista 
Khan and other Mughal officers continued their accustomed rapacity; 
and in 1684 the Nawab’s son, Buzurg Umed, who was then governing 
at Patna, held up the saltpetre boats from June to December because 
of his demand for rarities and horses in addition to his usual present 

(P- 343 )- 

The Balasore factory, of which Fitz Hugh, a new factor, became 
Chief on Byam’s death in June 1683, benefitted by the arrival of four 
new sloops, two in 1681-2 and two in 1684, as well as a small ship, 
called the Thomas, which was sent from Madras in 1682 (pp. 255, 347)! 
Their addition to the boats available for the transport of goods be¬ 
tween Balasore and Hugh was very necessary, as the Ganges was an old 
unfit vessel, and the Lilly had been run ashore and wrecked in 1683, 
while two new sloops sent from Madapollam in 1680 had both been lost 
>n a storm (pp. 306, 232). In 1683-4 the arrival of Haggerston, who 
had run away from Surat with stolen goods [E.F. iii. 315), and his 
subsequent visit to Dacca gave considerable work to the Balasore 
factory, and Hedges suffered, or rather just escaped suffering, from his 
exaggerated claims (pp. 345-6). Altogether, this septennium was mostly 
a troublous time for the Bengal factories. 
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THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA 

1678-1684 

MADRAS, 1678 

The Madras section of the second volume of this series brought the 
history of Fort St. George down to the end of Sir William Langhorn’s 
governorship. Streynsham Master, whom the Company had sent out 
m 1676 to inspect factories and eventually succeed him, was on the spot 
as second in Council, ready to step into his shoes. The country-side was 
still unsettled as the result of Sivaji’s incursion into the Carnatic in 
16771 and in view of expected hostilities to dispossess him of the Gingee 
ortress, the Council on 12 January resolved to keep 150 bags of salt¬ 
petre that had arrived from Bengal on the sloop Lilly , in order to manu¬ 
facture gunpowder for the safety of the Fort.- On the other hand the 
receipt of a farman from the King of Golconda in September ’,677 

nav!f V°r " g th , 6 grant ° f MadraS in P er Petuity, subject to the 

Son, i rr? r T ° f Il2 °° pag0das ’ had P Ut the Council’s 
relation with that kingdom on a more satisfactory basis, though 

odela Lingappa, the tarafdar or governor of the adjacent district 

was apt to give trouble in disregard of its terms (ibid 176) 

1678in ^T h H° r n S ffi departUre ? ere are n ° Fort St Geor ge ^cords for 

ion nn eXCept f ° r V ° L 38 ’ which S ives limite d informa- 

vear and W ° Tv, 7 ' viz ' the C °urt of judicature established this 

Nor are there any copies of the Fort letters to the Company in this or 
y other year during the septenmum 1678-84, though there are short 

— 1 TL 3A T ° SIW '>' ,his ^incZelATs 

been made to the diary and consultation book of 1678-9, preserved 

Madr as and printed there in 1911 (referred to as M.R) f or the 
following brief account of the year. 2 ’ 

The three Company’s ships, Bengal Merchant, Caesar and New 
amved from the Bay and Masulipatam by 23 January 3 and 

■s IT™ S ' Ipp,M ' d »y *• «.icoe y s supplied^ " he 

2 26 (M.R. 1672-8, 129). 

For convenience, similar references are alcx> maA* i 

Printed copies of Fort St George records for later • volume t0 the corresponding 
wh >ch exist f„ r l68o , xlsi, l6 8 3 , & 1684! ^ “ add “ i0n t0 ‘ he India Office-copies, 

2 3 Jan.: 3 A Misc^'/!)." had C ° me “ ‘ hem fr ° m MasuIi P a -am, were at Fort St. George on 
4186.4 
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MADRAS, 1678 

Company’s merchants. 1 The Bengal Merchant and the Caesar sailed 
for England on the 27th, taking Langhorn and Herries, the fourth in 
Council, as passengers. 2 Their departure reduced the Council to five, 
viz. Master, Hinmers, Bridger, Wilks, and Smith. 3 Their first act was 
to order the commander of the New London to take home for trial a 
sergeant and corporal, who had been imprisoned by Langhorn for 
having caused the death of a private by too forcibly tying him ‘ neck 
and heels \ 4 The New London left on 29 January, with Joseph Arnold, 
late fourth in Council at Masulipatam, and William Alley, as pas¬ 
sengers. 5 

Master soon got busy with administrative reforms. On 31 January 
he and his Council passed regulations for regular meetings twice a week 
for consultation, and prescribing the duties of its members (i.e. Hinmers 
as book-keeper and mint-master, Bridger as warehouse-keeper, Wilks 
as ‘customer’ or chief customs-officer, and Smith as purser-general or 
paymaster) and its secretary, Nicks, as well as those of the Choultry 
Justices, Wilks and Smith. These also provided for the due keeping of 
the books of account and various registers, including one for English 
births, marriages, and deaths; another for wills of deceased English¬ 
men and inventories of their estates; and a third for details of the 
private trade of the Company’s servants, the introduction of which 
Langhorn had so firmly resisted. They limited the officers and their 
wives who were entitled to have ‘roundels’ carried over their heads. 
And, in order to lessen expenditure, the two companies of the garrison 
were reduced to eighty men for each, including corporals; the surplus 
of twenty-five men were to be discharged, as also all the Indian guards 
and peons that were not absolutely necessary. 6 In March Master estab¬ 
lished a Court of Judicature on the model of that at Bombay, with 
two important changes, viz. that (1) instead of the appointment of a 
separate Judge to preside over it, the Governor and Council were to 
try all cases, civil and criminal, with a jury, except that (2) the 
Choultry Justices were to continue to try all small misdemeanours and 
actions of debt for 50 pagodas or under, and any cases of higher value 
by consent of the parties, subject to a right of appeal to the Court of 
Judicature. The Court was to sit twice a week in the chapel at the Fort; 
the procedure for civil cases, the fees chargeable in both courts, and the 

1 M.R.f 1672-8, 122-3. 

2 M.R. 1, 5. William Alley was probably a freeman at Masulipatam, who became the well- 
known interloper, cf. E.F. ii. 277 n. 

3 M.R. 1-4. 4 M.R. 1. 


5 M.R. 5. 


6 M.R. 6-9. 
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forms of oath to be administered, were laid down: and Court officers 

were appointed. 1 The Court of Judicature was opened on 25 March, 2 

and a record of the cases tried in it in this year exists in 38 F.S.G. In 

April the Council prescribed penalties against gaming and the keeping 

of gaming-houses in the Hindu town: 3 and other reforms are noticed 
later on. 


An important event, entirely due to the initiative of Master and his 
Council and the chaplain, Richard Portman, was the foundation on 
Easter Monday, 1 April, of an English church, to be called St. Mary’s 
and to be built by private contributions. 4 

In the latter half of February the Governor and Council were mainly 
occupied in investigating the charges brought by Mohun against Main- 

Wa ™f’ for whlch Wltn esses had been summoned from Masulipatam 
and Madapollam. This lasted from the 19th to the 26th 5 ; the results 
are given in the section relating to Masulipatam (pp. 90, 91). 

Towards the end of April the Council took up the question of the 
year s investment, but found some difficulty in getting Kasi Viranna 
and his partners to reduce the previous year’s prices; ultimately they 
got them to allow a 6£ per cent, abatement instead of the one of 5 per 
cent, agreed on in 1677. On 27 May a contract to provide long cloth and 
sallampores worth 70,000 pagodas was made accordingly.6 On 23 June 
the Company’s ship Williamson arrived from England, followed by the 
Nathamel and the Society on 2 July. 2 They brought a dispatch dated 
December 16 77 , which ordered a considerable increase in the 
quantities of cloth to be provided. To cover this, a final contract was 
made on,5 August with Kasi Viranna and his partners for the supplv 
of the whole amount required, except a small lot of 4,000 pieces, which 
e merchants refused to provide at the reduced prices suggested by 
he Company. The total came to 531 tons, costing against 

which the Council appropriated £56,332 out of the bullion that the 
ree ships had brought.* The Williamson sailed for Masulipatam and 

SfiJSSL min,e<1 Plg0<,is ,or thc ^ 

rei n ^1 ° f 12 December 1677 the Company ordered the 

, °7 ° f >COb ~ mith t0 Masul 'P atam as third of Council there, and 

2 MJt 64 2 ' F ° r fUrtHer information see L ° v e, *'• 404-6. 

■«: &£££*VT;'•<■"' “■ 

•“ «* „ ,1 
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he ceased to attend Council meetings from 25 June. Apparently he had 
been of little use, for a note of 17 July in the Fort diary recording his 
death on that day states that he had been ‘ a long time crazy and sick’. 1 
In August the vacancy of fifth in Council at the Fort was offered to 
Charnock, and Mohun, who had been readmitted into the Company’s 
service at his former salary of £100 a year, was appointed sixth. 2 
Charnock, however, refused the offer, and Mohun did not join his ap¬ 
pointment during the year (p. 11), so the Council was reduced to four 
resident members. Vincent Sayon, who had the care of the paymaster’s 
work under Smith, was meanwhile appointed to take charge of it. 3 

The same despatch fixed the monthly diet-allowances of married 
members of the Council at 6 pagodas, and of all others at 5 pagodas. 
The former objected that this was far too little, and the Governor and 
Council allowed them to continue to draw those settled in February 
1677 (ii. 180), on their undertaking to refund the excess out of their 
salaries, should the Company not permit this. 4 

Of the nine writers sent out this year, the Fort allotted six to Bengal, 
and retained only three at Madras, viz. Robert Bowyer, John Goddard, 
and William Rivett. 5 A useful schoolmaster on £50 a year was sent, 
apparently at the suggestion of the late chaplain, Rev. Patrick Warner. 6 
Another consignment was that of three single women, who had to be 
given a subsistence-allowance of 40 fanams (about 10s.) a month till 
they were married, as two of them appear to have been by the end 
of the year. 7 

In July Master’s reforming hand again became evident. He proposed 
‘ a way for keeping the towne cleane after the manner in England by 
taxing every house at a moderate rate, and to appoint a scavenger to 
collect said monys and therewith to hire cooleys to carry away the 
dirt and filth, which in this, as in every other towne in these countrys, 
lyes in the streets very offensively’; but the Hindu inhabitants 
objected to the framing of a list of all the houses being made, fearing 
(they said) it would facilitate impositions by the Golconda state or by 
the Government of Madras, and offering to undertake the cleaning of the 
streets themselves. This objection was overruled, and on I August 
the Council decided to carry out the plan for both the Christian and the 

1 5 L.B. 500; M.R. 82, 88. 

2 Cl. Min., 1677-9, no, 111 » 5 L.B. 501; M.R. 97; Fort let. 18 July, 10 Mas. 69. 

3 M.R. 90. 

4 M.R. 86. The Company refused to raise the allowances (6 L.B. 115). 

5 M.R. 85, 96, 167. 

6 Ct. Min., 1677-9, 106, 124; 5 L.B. 496; M.R. 85. 7 M.R. 90, 167. 
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Hindu towns. 1 And in October, in consequence of ‘hogs and swine’ 
being allowed to stray in the streets in spite of strict orders to the con¬ 
trary, the Council authorized anyone who found them straying to kill 
them and appropriate them ‘for their paines, but if any person shall 
kill a hog or swine in the owners ground or compound, he shall pay 

treble the price for it 2 ^ ' 

The licensing of taverns was next taken in hand, on the lines of an 
Act of Charles II. The English and Portuguese keepers of taverns and 
punch- and arrack-houses were summoned before the Council, the pro¬ 
posals laid before them, and these approved by the majority ‘only 
some of the poorer sort liked it not soe well’. On 2 September the 
Council passed orders accordingly. These provided for putting up the 
right to issue licences at an annual auction, the issue of such licences 
the fixing of prices for the sale of liquors, rules for the proper conduct 
of the places where they were sold, the giving of security by licensees 
or their observation, and the penalties to be imposed on offenders b V 
the Choultry Justices. On 11 September the farm fetched 205 pagodas 

and bonds were given by the farmers for the performance of the cove- 
nants they had undertaken. 3 


In October a petition from the officers of the garrison came under 
considerahon. The Council granted their requests that commissions 
hould be granted them, as was done in the case of the garrison at 
ombay, and that their respective precedence with the Company’s 
evil servants should be settled. Captains were allowed to rank with 
senior merchants, lieutenants with merchants, ensigns with factors 

whIhTTp WHterS - MaStCr alS0 signed cornm issions, unde^ 

and Capt. 0 Neale that of the other one/ This was followed up by the 
issue 0 new orders for the good government of the Company’s civil and 
military servants, in supersession of those laid down by Langhorn For 

old rules Tye lor the civil service prescribed %„ a SS y i» 

ro !! M g ’ drUnk T T ess - ^cleanness, absence from the Fort at night or 
m Morning and Evening Prayers without lawful excuse duelling 
^ 1 ion, and the like. Besides covering these offences, those for the 
military servants contained the usual articles against crimes such as a 

38 F.s£,S v”V T iVT SSment ^ h ° USeS f ° r the C0I ™ y ^ « ^en in 

3 M'R' 123, cf. Love, i. 444. 

« MR T’ I0S ’ ,06 ’ I0 ^ 10 ’ "3> Il6 > ”71 Cf. Love, i. 449. 

• II9 ’ I2 °- I2I ~ 2 - For further information, see Love, i. 435-6. 
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sentry sleeping on his post, absence of a soldier from his watch or 
guard, desertion, mutiny, &c. For their better enforcement the senior 
serjeant, Thomas Lott, was appointed to be provost-marshal, with 
powers to arrest, keep in custody, and commit offenders for trial. High 
offences, especially those committed by any commissioned officer, were 
to come before the Governor and Council, while smaller military 
offences were to be tried by a court-martial consisting of not less than 
three commissioned officers, who were to sit once a week and whose 
sentences were to be subject to an appeal to the Governor and Council, 
except in the case of small punishments for slight misdemeanours. A 
third class of cases was that in which an offence was committed by an 
officer or soldier of the garrison against any inhabitant of the town, 
such as taking a thing by force at his own price from a shopkeeper, and 
abusing or intimidating an Indian; in these the Choultry Justices 
alone were to have jurisdiction, and on conviction were to inflict 
punishment publicly at the Choultry or in the open street, ‘to the end 
the Natives may be satisfied of the justice done them’. They could also 
award compensation to any person maimed or wounded (articles 22 

& 33). 1 . 

In this Master exhibited a freedom from race-prejudice unusual at 
that time. On the other hand, he had less religious tolerance than Lang- 
horn. Though he continued the favour shown to the two French padres, 
Ephraim and Zenon, ‘men that have ever behaved themselves with all 
due respect to the government of the place and the English interest’, 
he objected to the ‘ insolency ’ of ‘ Portuguez Popish priests ’, with whom 
‘the towne is very much pesterd . . . more then in former times*. He 
wanted their number to be reduced, so ‘that there may not remaine 
more then is necessary to control the inhabitants of that nation and 
religion’; and he curtailed their liberty of saying masses, and of 
baptizing or marrying any English inhabitants or anyone belonging to 
them, except under a licence from the Governor and with due publica¬ 
tion of the banns of marriage. 2 He also prohibited Papists, whether 
English or of other nationality, from holding any office in the garrison 
or drawing more than 80 fanams (about £1) a month, as private’s pay. 3 
This followed the English Test Act of 1673, forbidding Roman Catholics 
to hold any office under the Crown. 

He showed his concern for the welfare of the garrison by protecting 
them from having their pay attached for debt, except for their dieting 

1 M.R. 123-33; cf. Love, i. 437-8. 

* M.R. 65-66, 136; 3A Misc. 28(1). 


3 M.R. 68, 129 (art. 17). 
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at a rate not exceeding 40 fanams a month, or ‘ for clotheing and desent 
and fitting garb becomeing a soldier’. 1 Uniforms were not then pro¬ 
vided free ; 2 and even the cost of swords and belts sent by the Company 
for distribution among the garrison soldiers was stopped out of their 
pay. This led to some discontent, and a non-commissioned officer was 
degraded for ‘mutinous words' and refusing to pay for his sword. 3 

Owing to a failure of the monsoon rains, in September the usual 
prices of paddy and rice had nearly doubled ; 4 and the Council took 
care to prevent hardship to the poor from the prevailing scarcity of 
money. This they did, partly by reducing the minting charges for coin¬ 
age of fanams and cash and increasing their value, partly by prevent¬ 
ing the Shroffs from raising the rates of exchange to the prejudice of 
poor labourers, and also by coining more fanams. 5 And though, in order 
to encourage its importation from the country-side, corn was allowed 
to be exported from Madras, the Choultry Justices were instructed to 
see that ‘in deare times’ enough was left for supplying the poor. 6 

In its despatch of 12 December the Company ordered effectual com¬ 
pliance with its policy of making all freemen go and live at Madras 
(ii. 308). In July the Council accordingly decided that all British sub¬ 
jects not in its service, who resided and traded at any place under the 
jurisdiction of the Agency, should take out passes to trade, and no 
others should be countenanced. The form of pass was also prescribed, 
and eighteen such passes were issued at Madras during the year. 2 
Thomas Lucas, who had again been ordered to go to England by the 
homeward ships, was allowed to stay on to settle his affairs, and be¬ 
came a freeman. 8 Two other new freemen were William Bellamy and 
John Stevenson, who had come out among fourteen soldiers sent by 
the Company, and who were excused their duty as such on condition 

of their being ready to take part in defending the place on any neces- 
sary occasions. 9 


The ships brought out a warrant and commission from King Charles 
for the trial of two prisoners, who had been arrested in 1675-6 on 
charges of murder. One of these was a soldier, William Gilbert who 
had killed another Englishman in a duel, and the other was Manoel de 


3 M.R. 147, 151. 


4 M.R. hi , 119. 

6 M.R. 88. 


M.R. 63, 70, 123, 131 (art. 26). 

2 Cf. E.F. i. 93 n. 

\ M ‘ R - 79-8o, 111-12, 138, 139; cf. Love, i. 505. ’‘M.R. 88. 

5 L.B. 499 ! M.R. 89, 168-9. The form of the pass limited it to inhabitants of Madras and 

tim" TmR^: ^8 f themSe ‘ VeS »° COme and live ^ere within a prescribed 
a* ct - q” i67 9~ 8 °’ P- 78 5 SM - »• 47, 153-4, 349-50. 

M.R. 83, 168. 


9 M.R. 93, 136, 168. 
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Lima, who had killed his Christian servant; the warrant was for their 
trial by jury at Madras, and for the execution of death sentences if 
they were convicted. Owing, however, to mistakes in naming the two 
accused in the warrant, they were tried under the Governor and 
Council’s general powers derived from the Charter of 1661. The jury 
acquitted Gilbert of murder, but convicted him of manslaughter in 
self-defence, whereupon he ‘was sentenced to forfeit his goods and 
chattels to the King, but he hath none’. De Lima was convicted of 
murder by a jury, half of whom were English and half Portuguese, and 
was sentenced to be hanged. He appealed to be sent to England for 
the King’s mercy, and this application was accepted, to the gratifica¬ 
tion of the Portuguese inhabitants. 1 

On 25 November Master and his Council took action against Chinna 
Venkatadri, a brother of Timanna, the former chief merchant, for 
having exacted a tax from various shopkeepers and fishermen. He did 
not deny the fact, but pleaded it was a voluntary contribution for 
charitable purposes. This was held not to be a sufficient vindication; 
he was fined 100 pagodas, confined in the Fort, and removed from his 
post of head of the peons, to which Langhorn had appointed him. His 
brother, Pedda Venkatadri, who had for some ten years been collect¬ 
ing at the Choultry a similar contribution by Hindus towards the 
maintenance of ‘danceing wenches’ for the ‘right-hand’ castes, was 
merely prohibited from doing this in future, as he had obtained per¬ 
mission from a previous Governor for it; and the ‘customer’ was to 
see that only voluntary contributions were collected for such purposes. 
Later in the day, on the intercession of Kasi Viranna and Pedda 
Venkatadri, the fine and imprisonment of Chinna was remitted, but 
his discharge from government service was confirmed. A proclamation 
was also issued that no one should presume to levy any customs or 
dues other than those allowed by the Governor and Council, nor (except 
the Choultry Justices) to administer justice or summon persons, as the 
two brothers had done, in order to make the levies in question. 2 

Two days later the Council took up the question of Kasi Viranna’s 
freedom from payment of customs, which had been enjoyed by the 
chief merchant from the time of Beri Timanna, and to which the Com¬ 
pany had objected (E.F. ii. 143). In order to remove its discontent, 

1 M.R. no, III, 116-17, 165-6; 3A Misc. 31(1), 34(1); 5 L.B. 514, 6 L.B. 40; Cl. Min., 
1677-9, 2 3 2- 3 > 2 39 “ 40 ‘ Cf. Love, i. 406-8. De Lima was apparently pardoned, after being con¬ 
fined in Newgate Prison ( Ct. Min., 1677-9, 2 9 °» 295-6, 304). 

2 M.R. 139-40. As to the right-hand and left-hand castes at Madras, see Love, i. 118-25. 
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Viranna offered to pay half the customs due on goods imported or 
exported by sea or land, whether on behalf of the Company or on his 
account singly or in partnership, provided that the Company recog¬ 
nized his claim to exemption from the other half, this being based on 
ancient custom and a grant from Neknam Khan, the former Nawab 
of Golconda and on no demand having been made for payment of 
ustoms for the time past. This offer was accepted as a reasonable one 
and orders were passed accordingly; by these Viranna was confirmed 

not Colo" 16 ' t0 ^ the half CUStoms in future *nd 

not colouring other men’s goods as his own to the Company’s ore- 

ihaT l u™ alS ° arrangCd that ’ S ° '° ng as he rained chief mer- 

others, Pedda and Chinna, but that the latter should pay full 
customs on all other goods of theirs. They and Viranna were, more- 

for th T ° C ° ntinUe thC Privil£ge ° f havin S ali sor ^ of provisions 
as Viranna^ S °“, " partnershi P account . free of customs so long 

handsome conclusion of the business' Viranna was presented w th 
ome scarlet cloth and a Persian horse worth 150 pagodas whffet 

With^he heb 8 ? 115 T firCd WhCn hC and h ' S P artners Ieft the Fort. 2 
town evenues' LlteT™' t0 pagodas ’ the total 

«hey had J™: y b z:r 7,259 pa8odas ' s ° mc 600 «« 

On 17 December a letter was received from thp Rou c^ 1 

; rr 7 77 be a --*«* * ^ 

for shl P s ' Consequently the Council arranged two days § later 

D„ Per “ nt - abatement, to which they had formerly objected 'Onu 
December the warehouse-bppnpr J J • Dn 31 

Relations with Golconda were on the whole good At tho hn * • 

o February Lmgappa prevented paddy coming to Madrae f e '"T 8 

rir ,aken 

to 17 ’" * — - - succeeded Tn securing 500 oxen E 


1 M . R . 142-4. 

4 M . R . 148, 149-50. 


M . R . 145. 


5 «'»■ 15613A Misc - 3o(, )> p ara - 42. 

MM . 101, 155. 
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with paddy and rice. This seems to have put an end to the hindrance, 
and by 27 February grain was in plentiful supply and cheap. 1 Lingappa 
was also said to have reported against the English at Madras for build¬ 
ing a very large bulwark: this was the new bastion that had been begun 
at Caldera Point (ii. 185, 191); but since then its size had been reduced 
by the Council, in order to prevent such an objection, and in any case 
it was ignored by the Nawab, Muhammad Ibrahim. 2 On 28 March the 
town rent of 1,200 pagodas was paid to the Nawab at his request, 
though it was not due till 1 June ; 3 and in that month he sent a tashrif 
(complimentary dress of honour) to the new Agent, with congratula¬ 
tions on his appointment, as well as one to Kasi Viranna, which were 
received by them in the Company’s garden to the accompaniment of 
‘small shott and 21 great gunns’ at the Fort. 4 In August and Septem¬ 
ber Lingappa made threatening overtures to Viranna for presents from 
the latter and the Governor, who (he complained) had ignored him, in 
spite of his increased honours. These were also ignored; but ‘an im¬ 
portunate request’ by him for some gunpowder to use against ‘the 
woodmen’ or up-country poligars (ii. 147, 161 n.), was granted, so as 
not to exasperate him. 5 And on 5 December the Council also resolved 
to give Madana and his brother a present worth 100 pagodas on the 
occasion of their daughters’ wedding, ‘the better to preserve their 
favour to the Hon. Companys affaires’. 6 

This was partly due to news received from Vira Raghava that 
Sivaji had ordered his officers at Gingee to plunder Madras and the 
two Dutch factories at Pulicat and Sadraspatam. 7 The Fort St. George 
diary also contains information in February that peace had been made 
between Golconda and Bijapur, and the Golconda army would shortly 
march towards Gingee to retake it from Sivaji; in April that Sivaji 
had made peace with his brother Vyankaji, to whom he had restored 
a large part of the territory he had captured, in return for ready 
money; in August that some 1,000 of Sivaji’s horse had come to Con- 
jevaram, only 40 miles away from Madras, in pursuit of some Bijapur 
troops, that the fort of Vellore had at last surrendered to Sivaji’s forces 
for a bribe to its commandant, and that this had raised great fears of 
his reducing all the neighbouring country; and in September that 

1 M.R. 12-14, 53. 

2 M.R. 12-13, 67. A curtain from the bastion to the Choultry Gate was ordered to be begun in 
April, as well as a garden-house, which had been sanctioned by the Company {M.R. 69). All 
other buildings had been prohibited by it (5 L.B. 492; 3A Misc. 28(1), 30(1). 

3 M.R. 62, 64, 77. 4 M.R. 77, 79. 5 M.R. 100, no, 113. 

6 MJ?. 145. 7 Ibid. 
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Golconda troops were on their way to relieve Vellore. 1 But the general 

result, as summed up in the Fort letter of 29 July to the Company, was 

that little action had passed between the Golconda army and Sivaji’s 
forces. 2 

Only a few more items remain for notice. In January Dr. Waldo, the 
Fort surgeon, left for England as surgeon of the Caesar, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his assistant Bezaliel Sherman. 2 In December John Wilcox, 
who had come out as a writer in 1673, became steward at the Fort vice 
John Barker, who had served as such for many years; the latter was 
appointed Clerk of the Market, to prevent frauds in its weights and 
measures, and to preserve good order in the town markets. He was also 
to keep a roll of shopkeepers, with a view to raising a moderate income 
rom them. 4 European goods sent by the Company were not in great 
request during the year, except coral and lead; the copper and brim¬ 
stone was not sold, and only ordinary broadcloth (as opposed to fine) 
was beginning to be asked for. 2 The Company’s trade at Madras, how¬ 
ever, was comparatively small; and though he had to supervise that 
at Masuhpatam and in Bengal, Master had time to do what he excelled 

in—the planning of reforms and the drafting of rules and regulations 
to carry them out. 
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The Council was engaged during January in getting calicoes ready 
or lading. On the 4th the Tywan arrived from Bantam and Siam, with 
a cargo of copper, tin, tutty, and tea; but the cloth investment for her 
return voyage was held over till that for the homeward ships had been 
completed. 6 On 14 January the Falcon arrived direct from the Bay 
and on the 16th the Williamson and the Society from the Bay and 
lasuhpatam. The latter brought Mohun, who joined the Council as 
its sixth member, but who was promoted to the fifth place in Feb- 
ruary, on Charnock’s refusal to accept the post (p. 4 ). 2 The Nathaniel 

1 a° We °, n ^ 6 27th ' By that time the other three ships had been fully 
aden, and the Nathaniel's cargo having been completed on the 31st 

the four ships were given their dispatch and sailed together the next 


^M.R. t 4 , 67, ,o 5 , M 3 , u 9 . Cf. Love, i. 357 ; Sarkar, Shivoji, 308, 3 aa, and Auran % z,b, 

a 3^ Misc. 28(1). 3 M R i c 4 ,, D . T 

; '5, -3, ,36; 3 A Misc. aSq^/of,)! 33b). ^ 1 *«• 

p , 1679-80 < clted hereafter in this year as simply M.R ) 3 , 7 ,8 • ,8 F S (?’ Th 

‘ COn Had B ° ne direct t0 halasorei n ,678 (p. ,66 pj. C,. hi) 4 ’ 9 ' ThC 
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day. 1 Altogether 3,397 bales or 569 tons of longcloth, &c., were pro¬ 
vided by the Fort, and the ships’ total consignment of 2,017 tons, 
of the estimated value of £234,641, was described by Master as ‘the 
richest, cheapest, and most suteable cargo, both from the coast and 
the Bay, that ever went for England ’. 2 The dispatch of the Tywan back 
to Bantam was delayed for saltpetre from Bengal, which failed to 
come; and she left on 30 March with a cargo worth 12,940 pagodas and 
the two canisters of tea she had brought, as no offers had been obtained 
for them. 3 

Before the homeward ships sailed, a committee consisting of three 
commanders, three garrison-officers, and William Dixon, the chief 
gunner, were asked to report on necessary improvements in the forti¬ 
fications and the Company’s buildings at Madras. Their report of 20 
January made practical recommendations for strengthening the forti¬ 
fications on the sea-side, widening the gates from the Fort to the Hindu 
town and the sea, building a prison, and enlarging the hospital, guard- 
rooms, and warehouses; but probably because of the Company’s orders 
prohibiting new buildings without its express leave (E.F. ii. 175), only 
the erection of a curtain from Caldera point to the sea, round the north 
side of the town, was ordered in February to be taken in hand. 4 

In the latter part of February Lingappa threatened to give trouble 
by interference with the free market for paddy at Madras. He wanted 
the Agent and Council to forbid its sale, except at 10 ‘calums’ to a 
pagoda, whereas its then market-rate was 12 to a pagoda. He also 
wanted to store great quantities of paddy at Vepere and Egmore, 
adjoining Madras, and to have no other paddy allowed to enter the 
town. Master and his Council decided to resist these encroachments on 
its liberty, as tending to ‘ the inevitable ruine [of its] inhabitants and 
trade’. Fortunately by 3 March the opposition with which he was met 
made Lingappa drop these proposals; but Master gave this attempt as 
one of the reasons why the Company should grant his request to have 
two new sloops of 60 to 80 tons, as recommended by the committee on 
fortifications. 5 

1 M.R. 9, 10. 2 M.R. n-13; 3A Misc. 37(1). 

3 M.R. 15-16, 24; 18 F.S.G. 3, 46, 50-52, 54. 

4 M.R. 3-4, 5, 6, 7, 15; 3A Misc. 37(1). The Company in itsdesp. 12 Dec. 1677 (5 L.B.; cited 
in Love, i. 370) had refused to send an engineer from England to help the Council, ‘those sorts 
of men being allwayes found very expensive’. 

* M.R. 7,18, 20, 21; 3A Misc. 37(1). A ‘calum’ is Tamil kalam, a measure of grain. The records 
show that in 1678-9 Lingappa was not residing at Poonamallee, and that his uncle, Madana, 
was managing affairs there for him. 
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There being ‘a vacancy in business now happening for this con- 
veniency’, Master on 3 March got his Council to resolve that it was 
necessary, and for the Company’s interest, that he should visit the 
factories at Masulipatam and Madapollam, especially in view of orders 
expected by the next ships for an investment to be made at Petapoli, 
as had been recommended in 1678 (p. 91). Mohun was to accompany 
him, probably in order that with the Chief of each factory a Council of 
three could be formed; and Hinmers, Bridger, and Wilks were to be 
in charge of the Company s affairs at the Fort in their absence. 1 On 6 
March Kasi Viranna and his partners were sounded about beginning 
the new investment, but they desired to be excused from starting it, 
because of the large investments the Dutch had on foot. Orders were! 
however, given for 20,000 pagodas to be advanced to them, so that 
they might ‘hold fast’ the Company’s weavers. 2 

On the evening of 11 March Master left Madras by land for his tour 

to Masulipatam, &c., accompanied by the chaplain, Richard Portman; 

the Council secretary, Nicks; the surgeon, Bezaliel Sherman; the 

schoolmaster, Ralph Ord; two writers; Ensign Lott; six mounted 

soldiers, and a trumpeter; as well as Mohun, and four freemen who 

went at their own expense. 3 Only routine business was transacted in 

his absence, including the dispatch of the Tywan already mentioned. 4 

He returned on 2 May, after a diversion to the diamond mines in the 

neighbourhood of Bezvada, and a visit to the Dutch factory at Pulicat. 5 

Mohun then took over charge of the mint from Hinmers, who had 

looked after it since 1671. 6 On 21 May the Chief at Pulicat sent word 

that peace had been proclaimed between the Dutch and the French; 7 

and in June Master was perturbed over a message from Frangois Martin 

at Pondicherry forecasting a consequent great improvement in the 

trade of the French in India, and their becoming neighbours of the 

English at St. Thome. As Lingappa was about to go to Golconda to 

settle his accounts, the Agent got Viranna to warn him of the French 

designs, with the result that Lingappa seemed much concerned, and 

promised to do all he could to prevent their coming again to St 
IhomE 8 

Master was still pressing his proposal (p. 95) that this place should 


' m.r. 21 ( s.M. ii 

patam, &c. 


. 123). Mohun would also be useful for Master’s private trade at Masuli- 


2 M.R. 21; 3A Misc. 32(2). 

5 M.R. 26; S.M. ii. 170-82. 

7 M.R. 30; 18 F.S.G. 55, 62. Pe 

8 m.r. 33. 


3 M.R. 23; S.M. ii. 125-9. 4 M.R. 24-26. 

6 M.R. 34, 49; E.F. ii. 22. 
was made by the treaty of Nimweguen in August 1678. 
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be leased to the Agent and Council. Vira Raghava, who had returned 
from Masulipatam (p. 102) to Golconda, pointed out the need to make 
presents to Madana and the ‘great men’ at court, if this was to be 
accomplished. The Agent agreed to allow about 400 pagodas for this 
object, but refused to give a higher rental than 1,500 pagodas. 1 To 
propitiate the King of Golconda, he acceded to his request to have 
the town-rent of 1,200 pagodas paid in May, shortly before it was due. 2 
The negotiations, however, do not seem to have prospered; and in 
August Viranna was deprived of his lease of St. Thom6 by Lingappa’s 
‘sinister and indirect ways’ at Golconda. 3 

On 19 June ‘after many discourses’ the Agent and Council got 
Viranna and his partners to agree to a 6 per cent, abatement on the 
calicoes that were to be provided from the advance of 20,000 pagodas 
(p. 13), and to supply some goods at a 10 per cent, abatement; but 
they complained of the dearness of cotton and the scarcity of cloth, 
which was enhanced by the Dutch ‘great investment’, so the settle¬ 
ment of a contract was postponed till the Company’s further orders 
were received by the ships that were daily expected. These arrived on 
28 June, viz. the Golden Fleece , the Success , and the George, bringing 
a new chaplain, Richard Elliot, and a new writer, Henry Oxinden, who 
was a cousin of the Agent. 4 

As soon as 20,000 pagodas had been coined from the gold bullion 
brought by the ships, the Success was dispatched with this sum to 
Masulipatam on 12 July. 5 The two other ships were kept at Madras, 
pending the departure of Master and Mohun on another tour in Bengal, 
to visit the Bay factories and settle various difficulties as to their per¬ 
sonnel that had arisen there (p. 103), as resolved by the Agent and 
Council on 17 July. 6 The final arrangements for the year’s investment 
were made on the 24th, when they were discussed with Viranna and 
partners. The latter were unwilling to undertake the whole of it, on 
account of their having lost over the previous year’s investment, the 
continued scarcity and dearness of cotton, and the rise of prices due 
to Dutch competition. They, therefore, sought an advance on the usual 
prices of calicoes, but the Council refused this, and ultimately they 
agreed to undertake the investment on the preceding year’s prices, 
with the abatements accepted in June. 7 

1 M.R. 20, 22, 28; 18 F.S.G. 8, 35-37, 49-50, 59, 66, 102. 2 M.R. 28; 18 F.S.G. 60, 66. 

3 M.R. 53; 18 F.S.G. 103-5. Cf. Love, i. 411. 

4 M.R. 37; 18 F.S.G. 70; Cl. Min., 1677-9; 221; S.M. ii. 193. 

5 M.R. 40, 41; 18 F.S.G. 74, 87. 6 42 _ 43 a i87 _ 8)> 

7 M.R. 45-47. There was a reduction of 28,000 pieces in the quantity of ordinary longcloth 
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The Company in its despatch of 3 January expressed its displeasure 
at the petition made by the garrison-officers to have their position 
improved (p. 5), but left the settlement of their pay to the Agent and 
Council. The officers still asked that this should be made equal to that 
received by officers in other garrisons; and on 21 June Master and his 
Council decided to allow them the daily rates prevailing at Bombay. 
These were 85. for a captain, 4 5. for a lieutenant, 3 5. for an ensign, and 
15. 8 d. for a sergeant, which they ruled should be taken at 95. a pagoda 
and id. to the fanam, and without any other allowance for lodging or 
diet; but as a captain’s pay was high, they abolished that post and 
reduced the five existing officers to four, viz. to two lieutenants and 
two ensigns divided between the two companies. Capt. O’Neale was 
thus reduced to Lieut, of the Governor’s company; Bett was appointed 
Lieut, of the Second’s company; and Richardson and Lott became the 
two ensigns, Timothy Holt replacing the latter as provost-marshal. 1 

Preparatory to the Agent’s departure to Bengal, rules for the govern¬ 
ment of Madras in his absence were framed in Council on 30 July. These 
followed the lines of the previous occasion (p. 13), but Hinmers was 
now styled ‘Deputy-Governor’. Mohun and Nicks were to accompany 
him, as before; and during their absence Vincent Sayon was put in 
charge of the mint. 2 By the 31st Master had disposed of all pending 
correspondence, and on the same day gave the Golden Fleece and the 
George their sailing-orders. 3 They left on the night of 1 August, with 
Master on board and a retinue which (besides Mohun and Nicks) 
included the new chaplain, Richard Elliot; Henry Oxinden and three 
other writers; Clement King, the clerk of the Court of Judicature; and 
Ensign Richardson with thirteen soldiers. 4 

The Company’s despatch had ordered that some factors should 
assist in the Choultry Court; and before leaving Master and his Council 
appointed John Davis, Elihu Yale, and Vincent Sayon to be Assistant 
Justices accordingly. This was useful during Mohun’s absence, as he 
and Wilks were the two Choultry Justices; and the Deputy-Governor 
and Council allowed each of them a Company’s peon for summoning 
people and otherwise enabling them to perform their duties. 3 The farm 


undertaken to be supplied; but 13,000 of this deficiency were brought in before the end of the 
year (M.R. 45, 61, 193). 

q t? h?' 3 V’ MJ !' ' , 43, i 4 " 45 5 Cf ‘ L ° Ve ’ i# 436 ~ 7 ' Master s^gmatized their former pay as ‘mean’ 
18 Kb.G. 25); and the officers are recorded to have ‘seemed well content’ with the orders and to 
have returned their thankes for the same’ (M.R. 45). 

3 36 staining Mohun’s and Sayon’s notes about the coinage of gold. 

18 F.S.G. 96-102; M.R. 49-50. « S.M. ii. 195-6. s 5 l.B. ; M.R. , 7 , 49 , 50 . 
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of liquor licences was auctioned in September; but, there being no com¬ 
petition, it went for the same amount (205 pagodas) as in 1678. 1 In 
October, as the Dutch factory at Pulicat had forbidden the people 
there to take Madras copper cash, which were of the same weight as 
those coined by the Dutch at Pulicat, Hinmers retaliated by pro¬ 
hibiting the inhabitants of Madras from receiving Pulicat cash. 2 In 
September Hinmers urged Vira Raghava at Golconda to do his best to 
recover the lease of St. Thome for Kasi Viranna; and in October the 
latter reported that he had great hopes of securing this at the former 
rental, instead of at the increase of 1,000 pagodas demanded by the 
sarkhel. 3 

The above sums up the noticeable items dealt with by Hinmers and 
his Council during the remainder of this year. Frequently (as in Master’s 
previous absence) there was no business before the Council, or the ill¬ 
ness of one or other of its members prevented its meeting. 4 At the same 
time it had ordinary routine work over the investment and the main¬ 
tenance of discipline in the garrison, &c., as well as to keep up corre¬ 
spondence with the Masulipatam and Madapollam factories. 5 

MADRAS, 1680 

The three ships were late in reaching the Fort from the Bay and 
Masulipatam, the George and the Golden Fleece on 25 January, and the 
Success f which came direct from Balasore, on the 30th. 6 Capt. Cowley, 
commander of the last vessel, had left without waiting for the packets 
for the Company and the Fort, or the invoice of the goods laden on her 
(p. 224). In spite of the inconvenience this caused, the Council 
hastened their lading, and they sailed for England ‘fully laden’ on 
6 February. 7 The calicoes supplied by the Fort for them were 473 tons, 
worth 148,056 pagodas. 8 This was less than the quantity sent in 1679 
(p. 12), but the ships were so full that 46 bales of cloth and 200 bags 
of Pegu stick-lac had to be left behind. 9 

Streynsham Master left the Fleece , on which he had sailed from the 
Bay, on the morning of 26 January, and resumed charge of the Fort 

1 M.R. 1678-9, 113; M.R. 53-54. 2 M.R. 58. 

3 18 F.S.G. 103-6, 112; M.R. 59; 2 Mas. 12. The sarkhel ( Sar-i-Khail ) was the chief revenue 
official at Golconda. 

4 M.R. 24-26, 50-67. 

5 e.g. M.R. 54-55, 61-62, 63-64, 66-67; 18 F.S.G. 106-16. 

6 2 F.S.G. 4; MJR. f 1679-80, 71 & 1680-1, 4; S.M. ii. 368. 

7 2 F.S.G. 6-8, 9; M.R. 4, 5, 6. 8 M.R. , 1679-80, 73. 


9 2 F.S.G. 9-10; M.R. 6. 
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from Hinmers. 1 The latter, owing to ill health, did not attend any 
council-meetings from 9 February to his death in May (p. 20). 2 On 
23 February the Agent took up with his Council the question of settling 
a factory at Pegu, which must have occupied him for some days, as 
shown by the careful drafts then approved. These included an agree¬ 
ment with Joao Pereira de Faria, junior, an inhabitant of Madras 
whose trade with Burma and Pegu had given him useful experience, 
and who was going on a voyage in his ship to Pegu. He undertook to 
treat with the King of Burma for permission to the Company to settle 
a trade there with a view to procuring saltpetre and stick-lac, as the 
Company had suggested in its despatch of 3 January 1679; a com¬ 
mission and full instructions to be given him for this purpose; and draft 
articles of commerce to be submitted to the King, whose capital was 
then at Pegu. The last of these proposed freedom from customs and 
other privileges, including liberty to settle factories at Serjan (Syriam) 
and Ava, as well as at Pegu. There was also a cowl granted to Pegu 
merchants limiting the customs payable by them on rubies and other 

jewels, &c., at Madras, with a view to encouraging them to come and 
trade there. 3 

In March the relations between Protestants and Roman Catholics at 
Madras occupied the attention of the Council. On the 19th the corpse 
of John Cowell, the son of an Englishman by a Portuguese woman, was 
refused burial in the English burying-ground, because he had gone over 
to the Papists and would now be buryed by the French Padrys’. On 
the 22nd the marriage of Phineas Brewster, an English freeman, to a 
Portuguese woman, who was a Roman Catholic, came under con¬ 
sideration, and the point whether it ‘consisted with our religion and 
interest’ to admit of such marriages was debated. The Council decided 
(1) that this was not against the law of God in Holy Scripture, nor the 
laws of England, and had been frequently practised in England; (2) 
that, as the Roman Catholics of Madras were the offspring of foreigners, 
chiefly Portuguese, and were born out of England, they were not liable 
to the laws of England against Papists, ‘they allways owning them¬ 
selves vassals to the King of Portugal ’; and (3) that it was advantageous 
to allow such marriages, especially of Englishmen with their women, 
as there were not enough English women available for the men, and 


3 2 I'lf: 1 '• M - R - ' l S a M - 39 '• 2 2 F.S.G. 12-39; M.R. 6-21. 

,0bl of; K If ' • Sy "t m was a place 6 miles east of Ran B°°» (Hobson- 

Jobson, 886). The Company had grounds and houses at Pegu, Syriam, and Ava (2 F.S.G. 28; 

M.K. 1C). v * 
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the common soldiers could maintain them better out of their small pay ; 
also their women were not less modest than ‘ our ordinary or common 
people’ were, and such marriages gained ‘many hopefull children 
brought up in the Protestant religion’. These Roman Catholic inhabi¬ 
tants had moreover been invited to Madras on its first settlement, and 
encouraged to stay there; and they had always been loyal and service¬ 
able in the defence of the place, while most of the town’s revenues 
came from customs on their commerce. On the 25th the two chaplains, 
Portman and Elliot, who had probably protested, were called into the 
Council, and a further debate ensued. This resulted in orders that, on 
the marriage of a Protestant with a Roman Catholic, both parties 
should solemnly promise to one of the chaplains, before the banns were 
published, and also in the chapel or church before the marriage cere¬ 
mony took place, that all the children born to them should be brought 
up in the Protestant religion. 1 The reference to ‘the church’ points to 
the near completion of this building, which had been begun in 1678 
(p. 3); and on 28 October it was dedicated with due solemnity by 
virtue of commissions from the Bishop of London to the Governor and 
the minister, Richard Portman. 2 It says a lot for Master’s energy and 
persuasive power that he got this edifice completed in years by a 
purely local effort—a contrast to the history of the church at Bombay, 
a project which was started by Aungier in 1672, but was not effected 

till 1718. 3 

On 28 March Kasi Viranna died of a malignant fever. No less than 
thirty guns were fired at the Fort and its outworks at his funeral, which 
took place the same day. The Hindus were carrying his body out of the 
town to burn it, when some ‘Moors, Fackears, and others’ tried to 
prevent this, saying he ought to be buried as a Moslem, who had built 
a masjid in the town to be buried in. On hearing of this Master, after 
consultation with his Council, decided that his body should be burnt 
as that of a Hindu. His widow wanted to commit sati with him, but 
the Governor (probably of Condore, where she resided) prohibited this. 
He left only a daughter by a predeceased wife, but had adopted a son 
of his elder brother, a boy about ten years old. 4 

1 2 F.S.G. 34, 35-37; M.R. 18-19. 

2 2 F.S.G. 130; M.R. 75. For further details see Love, i. 424, and Rev. F. Penny, The Church in 

Madras , i. 80-90. 3 E.F. i, pp. xiv, 185-6; Rev. R. Cobbe, Bombay Church, 78. 

4 2 F.S.G. 38; M.R. 20. Kasi Viranna had been known as Hasan Khan c. 1665 (Love, i. 202 n ., 
266 n., 352 n.), and had built a mosque in Black Town (ibid. 572); but afterwards he openly 
professed the Hindu religion (ibid. 415). Condore was a village near Madras, which has not 
been identified (ibid. 411 «.). 
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The only surviving children of Viranna’s deceased partner, Beri 

Timmanna, were two daughters, as his son Venkata Narayan had died 

in December 1678. There remained only his two brothers, Pedda Ven- 

katadri and Chinna Venkatadri, as the surviving first partners in 

the stock of Viranna and partners. Pedda was accordingly appointed 

chief merchant on 5 April, and he and the other principal merchants 

(including his brother Chinna and Viranna's adopted son, Muddu) 

were honoured with presents of broadcloth and gun-salutes. The next 

day Viranna’s son-in-law was also given a tashrif of cloth, as Viranna’s 

young daughter was grieved at his having been left out and was 
refusing to take food. 1 


In May the Council made an agreement with the washers, i.e. the 
people employed to whiten, wash, and cure calicoes for the Company. 
Hitherto they had been paid for their labour through the chief mer¬ 
chant, who often detained money due to them. They offered to do the 
washing at reduced rates, provided they were freed from this depen¬ 
dence and the money was paid to one Narso, as chief washer. This offer 
was accepted, and the rates for washing the various kinds of calicoes 
were prescribed (being an abatement of 20 per cent, on those formerly 
paid). The washers also agreed to provide fifty ‘able lusty’ men well 
armed with swords and muskets, to attend the Governor, whenever 
e travelled by land out of the town, even to distant places like Bengal 
and burat, and 300 such men to defend the town and Fort in time of 
anger. 2 It was also decided to farm the petty land-customs, the col- 
ection of which at the Choultry was found to be very troublesome 
costly, and yet ineffective against frauds; as well as the toll received 
for corn in the 1 paddy banksal ’ and the right to charge for measuring 
paddy, rice, &c., when requisite. The farms were accordingly let to 
Kalph Ord (the schoolmaster) and Clement King (the clerk of the 
Court of Judicature) on 3 June for one year on payment of 600 30 
and 60 pagodas respectively .3 On 28 June the Council sold two more 
farms, viz. that of the dasturi at 2 fanams a pagoda received for 
palanqum-cooli hire, and that of the customs on fish, for 20 and 10 


4- £££ "h 4 ; LZ;° 0 ’ ( was a,so al,owed the ° f ■«- * 
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pagodas respectively; but the latter was withdrawn on 1 July, as it 
was found to discourage the fishermen from bringing fish to the 
market. 1 

On 28 May Hinmers died, leaving a wife and three children at 
Madras, as well as a son who had sailed for England in February. 2 On 
31 May Bridger was promoted to the place of second, while that of the 
third was offered to Vincent, the Chief in the Bay, and on his refusing 
it Wilks was appointed to it in December, Yale being made provisional 
‘customer’ in his place. 3 

On the night of 1 July the Company’s ship President arrived, and 
the next day its despatches to the Fort were received. Mohun was 
discharged from its service by the despatch of 7 January 1680, and 
withdrew from the Council accordingly, so it was reduced to Master, 
Bridger, and Wilks. 4 Vincent Sayon was given provisional charge of the 
mint, and Mohun left for the Bay in July. 5 

The arrangements for the year’s investment were complicated by 
Viranna’s unexpected death. On receipt of the Company’s overland 
despatches of 29 September and 3 October 1679, the Council on 19 
June settled the allotment of calicoes to be provided by the factories 
at Masulipatam and Madapollam. On 23 and 24 June it discussed the 
remaining investment with its merchants, but came to no conclusion. 
On the 25th the Fort diary reveals the main reason for this want of 
success, viz. a difference between Pedda Venkatadri and the rest of the 
merchants about their accounts, which had not been made up for the 
last five years. On 28 June they told the Council that they could not 
begin new business until these accounts were settled. 6 Two days later 
Pedda Venkatadri and his co-partner, Allingal Pillai, informed it that 
they had settled their accounts with the other merchants, and they 
would not undertake to provide any more goods than they had in the 
previous year. To prevent such account-differences arising in future, 
the Agent and Council proposed that the merchants should give a 
joint stock for the whole investment required by the Company, pay¬ 
ments to be made to them not by way of advances as hitherto, but 

1 2 F.S.G. 77-78, 80; M.R. 42, 43-44. Rates of the palki-hire from Madras to various places, 
and the amount of dasturi to be paid on them were also prescribed (2 F.S.G. 77; M.R. 42). 

2 2 F.S.G. 61; M.R. 33. His widow, Catharine, married Elihu Yale on 4 Nov. 1680 (S.M. 
ii. 188 n.). 

3 2 F.S.G. 62, 151-2; M.R. 33, 87-88. 

4 6 L.B. 121, 153; 2 F.S.G. 79; M.R. 43, 44. 

5 2 F.S.G. 82-83; M.R. 45, 95. 

6 2 F.S.G. 74-75, 76, 78; M.R. 40-41, 42. 
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only as goods came in, and a committee of seven or more of the princi¬ 
pal merchants to be appointed to manage the trade and adjust accounts 
annually. Pedda Venkatadri, his brother, and Allingal Pillai were 
opposed to this; and pressure was put on them early in July by con¬ 
fining Allingal to his house, while Pedda Venkatadri absented himself, 
in order to avoid the like penalty. The other merchants also wanted the 
business to be carried on in the way it had been under Viranna, saying 
that they had made up their accounts with the chief merchant; but 
on 3 July they agreed to the proposal for a joint stock, provided 
advances were given them this year, as usual. On the 4th Pedda 
Venkatadri and his brother, under a threat of dismissal from any share 
in the investment, submitted to the Agent and Council; and the next 
day the proposed arrangement was accepted by all the merchants, 
with an abatement of 6 per cent, on the former prices of the whole 
investment, and an allowance of 1 per cent, to cover the wages of the 
Company’s native servants, such as dubashes. The contract, which 
was signed on 10 July, provided for a stock of 50,000 pagodas, com¬ 
posed of 100 shares of 500 pagodas, to be brought in after this year’s 
ships were dispatched to England, advances being made for the exist¬ 
ing year. Pedda Venkatadri and Muddu Viranna, with their partners 
were to hold twenty-five of the shares, and they, together with seven 
merchants, who each held 2-f shares, were to be chief merchants, form¬ 
ing the committee of management. Accounts were to be adjusted 
annually, and provision was made against the removal of any share¬ 
holder without good cause, and for having a new one on the death or 
removal of an old one. It was agreed, moreover, that the contract 
should be perpetual, and not be altered, except under some great 
calamity or by express order of the Company.' At the same time in 
order to prevent any engrossment of the whole trade by an employee 
of the Company, in the way in which Beri Timmanna and Viranna had 
succeeded in doing, the Council prohibited any of its servants, whether 
receiving wages or dasturi, from being concerned in the joint stock- 

^. * 1 , taken a prominent 

Part m getting the merchants to agree to this contract, was appointed 

chie dubash or ’linguist in the nature of a broker’, subject ^0 this 
limitation. 2 


; * F.S.G. 78-79, 8.-82 83-84, 85-92; M.R. 43 , 44 - 45 , 4 6, 47 _ 5 ,. 
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On 10 July the Eagle arrived, and four days later she was followed 
by the Sampson and the Berkeley Castle . Altogether they brought a 
stock of £iS 7 >S 3 2 (including the value of European goods) for the 
coast. 1 The Eagle also brought orders from King Charles II and the 
Company not to afford any countenance or assistance to the inter- 
loping ship Expectation of Capt. William Alley. This ship (renamed 
the Commerce) had reached Porto Novo from Achin in June; but no 
steps to interfere with her trading there were taken by Master and 
his Council beyond publishing the orders and warning all persons at 
Madras against assisting her or Alley. 2 The four Company’s vessels 
were dispatched to Masulipatam and the Bay, the President on 25 July, 
the Eagle on 31 July, and the other two on 21 August, after the 
pagodas they had to take to Masulipatam had been coined. 3 It looked 
now as if all was set for a quiet time till the return of the ships in 
December or January, except for an unexpected development in the 
Council’s relations with Golconda. 

In January Viranna, having obtained an order from Madana that 
Lingappa should surrender the lease of St. Thome to him, took it to 
Lingappa, who refused to comply unless he was repaid the 1,000 
pagodas, which he said he had spent at Golconda in procuring the 
grant of the lease (p. 14). It was believed that Viranna was ready to 
spend more money to wrest the place from Lingappa, but his death 
probably interfered with this; and at the end of the year the Council 
also reported that its own hopes of obtaining the lease were dis¬ 
appointed. 4 In February a demand for payment of the town-rent due 
in June was received and met. 5 In May the sarkhel required payment 
to be made of Rs. 5 > I00 > a debt due by Mohun to a merchant at 
Golconda, and this was settled in September by a remittance from 
Madras. 6 

More serious trouble arose in May from a demand by the Nawab, 
who was now entitled Khalilullah Khan, 7 that the town of Madras 
should no longer remain under the English, but should be taken over 

(O.C. 4698, ff. 5-9, & 4807, f. 4). Serappa was alleged to have been used by Master to extort 
money for him (O.C. 4698, ff. 4-8, & 4807, ff. 1, 2). 

1 2 F.S.G. 85, 95, 102; M.R. 46, 53, 58. 

2 6L.B. 128,133-6 (H.D.ii. 101-2); 2 F.S.G. 78, 93, 96—97; M.R. 38, 51, 54; Ct.Mirt., 1677-9, 
316-17; Bruce’s Annals , ii. 434. 

3 2 F.S.G. 98, 100, 102, 107, 109; M.R. 55, 56, 58, 60, 61. 

4 Hinmers’s let. 9 Jan., S.M. ii. 388-9; 3A Misc. 44(2). 

5 2 F.S.G. 24, 43; M.R. 12, 23; 28 F.S.G. 36, 45, 72, 74, 87, 88. 

6 2 F.S.G. 122; M.R. 70; 28 F.S.G. 87, 144, 146, 169, 174, 184. 

7 28 F.S.G. 92, 198-9, 220; A. T. Pringle, F.S.G. consultation-book, 1681, n. 42 at p. 66. 
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by the Golconda State on Madana’s account, and that an Avaldar 
(Governor) should be stationed there. This was a revival of the pro¬ 
posal made in the time of Abdullah Qutb Shah, which had been 
vigorously opposed and finally withdrawn by the Nawab Neknam 
Khan in 1672 under the cowl granting Madras to the Company in per¬ 
petuity, subject to the payment of an annual rent of 1,200 pagodas 
and of 11,000 pagodas in respect of arrears duly paid. This cowl speci¬ 
fically provided that no Avaldar, nor any of the diwan’s people, should 
be placed in the town, nor have anything to do with it, but that it 
should remain for ever under the English, subject to the payments 
mentioned, which were duly made (E.F. ii. 36). Neknam Khan’s 
cowl was confirmed in 1677 by a farman of King Abul Hasan, which 
similarly stated that Madras was rented in perpetuity for an annual 
rent of 1,200 pagodas, and that no officer of the Golconda state should 
in the least have anything to do with it (ibid. 172). Yet on 7 May the 
Nawab sent an order to Fateh Khan, the Governor of Chingleput, say¬ 
ing that, as he was informed that the town produced more revenue than 
before, and the dubash Viranna was dead, it should no longer be under 
the English and an Avaldar should be stationed there, as already 
mentioned. Fateh Khan accordingly sent one Sheikh Ahmad, ‘who [on 
25 May] came slyly into the towne with severall peons drop[p]ing in 
after him, and gave out reports that he came to be Avaldar of the 
towne for the King’. Master sent him word that he must go from the 
town and stay outside till his business was known. He went accordingly 
to Viranna’s garden, and in the evening was permitted to visit Pedda 
Venkatadri with four or five peons. The Agent, on learning that he was 
‘huft at his being sent out of the towne and pretended the Kings 
phyrmaund to warrant his beating his drum and carrying his flag as 
Havaldar of the towne’, sent three files of soldiers to bring him to the 
Fort; and Sheikh Ahmad then produced the Nawab’s ruka and Fateh 
Khan’s order to him, as well as letters to the Governor and others ; 
these were kept, and after an hour’s detention he was sent back to the 

garden. On the 27th he was sent away with a letter giving the Governor’s 
answer to Fateh Khan. 1 

Subsequent correspondence on the records shows that the trouble 
mainly arose from Viranna’s death. In the eyes of the Golconda 
authorities he was ‘an understanding man’, who made his own and 
Madras business go smoothly by lavish presents; in particular he used 
to give the Nawab an annual one worth i.ooo pagodas, and to the 

1 2 F.S.G. 58-60; M.R. 32; 28 F.S.G. 92-95. 
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diwan (Madana) one of twice that value, as well as lend the latter 
6,000 pagodas a year without interest. These perquisites had now 
ceased, and the new chief merchants were not in a financial position to 
afford them (p. 21); the King’s ministers, therefore, sought to have 
them added to the town-rent. 1 In addition the flame of resentment at 
Golconda had been fanned by reports that by means of new taxes 
Master had increased the revenues of Madras to 10,000 pagodas a year 
(Lingappa said even 60,000 or 70,000, but this was a great exaggeration: 
actually the total for 1680 was 11,441), that the English there had had 
a Mussulman (Viranna) burnt, which was a great dishonour to Moslems, 
and that they were building new fortifications and were preparing 
for war. 2 Master made representations through Vira Raghava, which 
resulted in the Nawab suggesting that the Agent should send some¬ 
one to discuss the matter with Fateh Khan, which satisfied him that 
Master had not ‘stopped’ Sheikh Ahmad nor refused to send an 
answer, as Fateh Khan had reported. 3 But, in spite of a present of 
cherry brandy, English cheese, &c., and Madana’s recommendation to 
him to pass orders for maintaining the customary privileges of the 
English at Madras, the Nawab delayed doing this ; 4 and on I September 
Lingappa started an embargo on cloth coming to the town, which (it 
was ascertained) arose out of this dispute. To a letter which Master 
sent him about it, Lingappa replied that this was done under the orders 
of Madana, who was aggrieved at his loss of revenue through Viranna’s 
death. Another protest by the Agent produced only an argumentative 
answer, upholding his action; and the stoppage continued till about 
6 October, when it was taken off. 5 Vira Raghava had also by then 
obtained an order from the Nawab, withdrawing his demand for an 
Avaldar at Madras, which he sent to Master on 2 October. 6 

Meanwhile the Agent and Council had in June strengthened the 
garrison by completing the two companies to their full number of 
eighty men each, by recruiting some twenty-five more peons, and by 
laying in provisions and firewood, while on 30 September it was 

1 F.S.G. 102-3, III-I 3> *76, 190* 192, 194-5, 208-9; 2 F.S.G. 114-15, 117; M.R. 65, 66. 

2 28 F.S.G. 114, 191, 194, 195, 215. For the total town-revenues, see 2 F.S.G. 157-8; M.R. 
92-93. This also shows that 1,629 pagodas were spent on fortifications and other buildings. 

3 28 F.S.G. 101-2, 103-4, 113-14, 144. 

4 28 F.S.G. 185; 2 F.S.G. 94, 122; M.R. 52, 70. 

5 2 F.S.G. 114-15, 117, 119, 121, 123, 124, 125; M.R. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71; 28 F.S.G. 
I 75 - ^> 190-4. Lingappa’s letters in 28 F.S.G. show that his headquarters were at Conjevaram, 
as seems to have been the case also in the previous two years. 

6 28 F.S.G. 196. 
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resolved to enlist up to 200 more peons. 1 When (about 27 Septem¬ 
ber) Lingappa, not content with stopping the Company’s cloth, sent 
orders to prevent chunam and bricks from being brought to the town, 
they dispatched peons to bring in these building materials by force. 2 
On 6 October, before news of the removal of the stoppage had been 
received, the Council passed orders for some Englishmen on horseback 
to be sent with peons and washers to convoy a large quantity of goods, 
which the merchants had brought to places about 10 miles off; and on 
the same day it expressed the opinion that Pedda Venkatadri, his 
brother, and Allingal Pillai, with their accomplices, had occasioned the 
stoppage, and had in many other ways endeavoured to hinder and 
damage the Company s business, so these three men were imprisoned 
in the Fort. 2 Previously, on 16 September, it had ordered that the 
three partners should pay the whole customs on goods and provisions 
imported or exported by them, instead of the half-customs allowed to 
Kasi Viranna (p. 9), and had deprived them of possession of the paddy- 
lands leased to him in 1672. 4 

The next day (7 October) the Council took up the complaint of the 
merchants that Viranna, Pedda Venkatadri, &c., had not during the 
previous five years allowed them the prices they had received for goods 
supplied to the Company, and had overcharged them for goods bought 
from it. After a hearing the Council passed a decree that Pedda 
Venkatadri and his partners should allow the other merchants the same 
rates and prices as they had been charged or received during that 
period. 5 A week later the plaintiff-merchants applied for execution of 
the decree, and offered, as an inducement for the Council’s assistance, 
to pay the Company 10,000 pagodas out of the sum due to them, as 
well as to release it from liability for 7,000 pagodas which Sir Edward 
Winter had taken from the merchants in 1663 and in respect of which 
Viranna had claimed 9,000 pagodas from it (E.F. ii. 146). This offer 
was accepted, and on 18 October the three prisoners were sent for and 
ordered to make up their accounts in accordance with the decree and 
pay the balance due to the plaintiffs. They replied that they had no 
knowledge of what Viranna had done in disposing of their stock and 
that they had no estate left to pay anything; if the merchants could 
nd an y- thc y m, g ht kee P it- On 26 October, the merchants having 


na'nv to'h' G ' V’ ' 2 , r ’ M : R ' 33 ’ 7 °' The Company’s desp. of 3 Dec. 1679 had ordered each com¬ 
pany to he reduced to sixty men (6 L.I 5 . 1 r 7 ) 

’ 2 F.S.G. 121; M.R. 69. 

2 F.S.G. 117-18; M.R. 66-67. 


2 

4 


3 2 F.S.G. 124; M.R. 71. 
5 2 KS.G. 125-6; M.R. 71-72. 
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made up their accounts with Allingal Pillai as to demands on Pedda 
Venkatadri, &c., the latter were again sent for and, after some debate, 
were recommitted to prison, with an intimation that, if they did not 
pay what was due to the merchants, force would be used to extract 
payment. 1 That day a virtual mutiny started among a large part of the 
inhabitants: the Fort diary records under date 27 October that the 
sons and sons-in-law of Pedda and Chinna Venkatadri, the Pedda Naik 
(head of the talliars, or local police), the chief painter with other 
painters (chintz designers and stampers), themukwas (Tam. mukkuvan , 
fishermen or boatmen), catamaran-men, and coolies, had left the town 
privately during the previous day and night ‘upon a combination’, 
i.e. in modern parlance they had gone out on strike. 2 

This indicates that the action taken regarding Pedda Venkatadri 
and his partners was regarded by the strikers as oppressive, and later 
on the Company took the same view. 3 If their plea that they had no 
knowledge of Viranna’s dealings with the other merchants was justi¬ 
fied, it might have absolved them altogether, or at any rate partially, 
from liability; and Viranna’s estate should in any case have been made 
to bear a due share of it. 4 That it may have been justified is suggested 
by the fact that the Agent and Council’s letter of 3 September to the 
Company contained ‘ a large account ’ of Viranna’s great oppressions, of 
which the people did not dare complain during his lifetime. 5 The harsh 
treatment of the chief merchants also had repercussions at Golconda, 
though at first there was an improvement in its relations with the 
Council. On 19 October Vira was able to send orders of Madana, 
Akanna, and the Nawab to Lingappa, forbidding him from hindering 
the Company’s business; and Master was asked to send an ‘under¬ 
standing person’ with the orders, so as to make friends with him. 6 The 

1 2 F.S.G. 127,128, 130; M.R. 73, 75. On 26 Nov. the amount payable to the other merchants 
was fixed at 48,944 pagodas after ‘a full hearing of the case’ (2 F.S.G. 137-8; M.R. 79). 

2 2 F.S.G. 130; M.R. 75. 

3 7 L.B. 51, 94-95; cf. Love, i. 416. After Master’s dismissal, Pedda Venkatadri and other 
merchants deposed that he and his partners had amicably settled accounts with the other 
merchants by a promise to pay them 10,000 pagodas, and that Master, being angry at this settle¬ 
ment without prior reference to him, forced the latter to raise the dispute before him and his 
Council (O.C. 4698, ff. 1-4). This is to some extent supported by the Fort diary entries of 30 June 
and 4 July referred to on p. 21 ante. 

4 According to Martin (Memoires, ii. 189-90), Viranna’s estate was seized by the Governor, 
i.e. Master, and this made a commotion at Madras and London, from the suspicion, or perhaps 
the assurance, that it had passed into the hands of persons who were not entitled to it. Master 
was also alleged to have kept jewels belonging to Viranna’s daughter, worth 510 pagodas (O.C. 
4807, ff. 1-2, & 4808, f. 3). 

5 3A Misc. 43(1). 

6 28 F.S.G. 216-21. James Homer, a freeman at Masulipatam, who was at Golconda, helped 
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letter from the Agent that the dubash Potana brought with the orders 
in November evidently smoothed down Lingappa, and he replied in a 
friendly vein. 1 But on 28 October he had written to Master, objecting 
to the imprisonment of Pedda Venkatadri and the two others, and 
saying that the ordinary merchants used only to receive something for 
their maintenance from Viranna and had nothing to do with the con¬ 
duct of his trade; and that consequently Pedda Venkatadri and his 
partners should not be called upon to answer for what Viranna did, 
at any rate until they had been ‘favoured ’ for four years, as Timanna 
and Viranna had been, after which they would be able to satisfy both 
the merchants and the Agent and Council. 2 And in November Akanna 
at Golconda was threatening to destroy the Company’s trade at Madras, 
unless the Council reinstated Pedda and Chinna Venkatadri as chief 
merchants and restored all that had been taken from the two brothers, 
who complained of having been imprisoned and robbed. 3 

The mutiny developed in November into a serious interference with 
the Company’s business; intimidation was used to make more of the 
inhabitants join in it and stop working for the Company, and peons 
were hired to prevent all cloth, provisions, or wood from coming to 
Madras. The rebels, who numbered some four or five thousand, gathered 
at first at St. Thom£, but later on moved to villages farther away for 
safety, since on 8 November a party of soldiers and peons were sent to 

Ihom6 t0 brin g in as many of the mutineers as they could lay hold 
0 , and to disperse the others to a greater distance from the town.* The 
Council also had the wives and children of the disaffected boatmen and 
coolies, &c., who had left it, taken from their houses and driven to the 
pagodas (Hindu temples), as an expedient to bring their men back 
again. 5 The discontent seems mainly to have been among the right- 
hand castes; and Tamil painters, the washers, and ‘ left-handed oxmen ’ 
are mentioned as standing firm.* On 22 October orders were received 
r°m Cmgappa against the mutineers’ stoppage of goods and pro¬ 
visions, although Potana reported that he was much in favour of them 
n the 24th, however, peons had to be sent out to bring in some cloth 

busmess he and d that H the S l < l J" Akan " a ^ back ° f Lil W 5 molestation of Madras 

even than Madana and certam,y tha - the 

i \ F ; SX1 ;. * 32 ’ I ^' ALR - 76,77; 28 f.s.g. 226-7. 

28 F.S.G. 208-9. 

4 Ib i d ; 2 r 6 9 ~ 7 °> 271-2; 2 F.S.G. 150; M . R . 87. 

, * pop ,3I ' 2 > '' 33 . >34; M . R . 75, 76, 77; 3 A Misc. 46(1). 

6 2 1 zy , M . R . 76. 

2 KS.G. 131-2, 133, I34 ; M . R . 75, 76, 77. 
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that' had been stopped; and the Fort diary states that this was the 
first occasion when such action had been necessary, as means had been 
found to draw back most of the town’s people who had left it. Again on 
the 26th the peons brought in twenty-six boatmen, whom they took 
at St. Thom6. x Lingappa complained of this use of force, but (as he 
purported still to be on friendly terms with Master) asked him for his 
explanation, before writing to Golconda about it. 1 2 

Akanna’s threats resulted in a messenger arriving from Golconda 
with a farman from the King, which on 2 December he said he would 
deliver to the Governor only if he came personally to receive it at the 
garden by the river 3 and promised to comply with it, after being given 
a copy. Master refused to do this, as it was not customary for the 
Governor to go out to receive a farman, unless it was accompanied by 
a dress of honour. Previously on 26 November Master had also refused 
the messenger’s demand that the Governor and Council and all the 
principal inhabitants should come out to receive it; and he had sent 
him word to bring it in the customary way to the Governor. It was 
then intimated that the farman related to Pedda Venkatadri and 
his partners, and objected to their imprisonment. 4 Meanwhile on 29 
November the Governor and Council issued a proclamation, giving a 
list of 100 persons who had left the town as mutineers and committed 
outrages, and giving notice that, unless they ‘submitted to justice’ 
within ten days, the whole of their estates would be forfeited to the 
Company and they would be for ever banished from Madras. The exact 
result of this action is not stated, but on 23 December the goods found 
in the houses of such persons as had not come in were ordered to be 
sold, and the proceeds credited towards payment of the cost of this 
Hindu mutiny. 5 On 21 December news was received that some of the 
strikers had been ‘clapt in irons’ at Poonamallee, this being supposed 
to be in consequence of complaints made by Master to Lingappa, or 
(as some said) because they had not contributed towards carrying on 
the strike. 6 But further hope of any such assistance ceased on the 27th, 
when a letter was received from Lingappa, saying he had got orders 
from the Golconda court to stop goods and provisions from coming to 

1 2 F.S.G. 136, 138; M.R. 78, 79. 2 28 F.S.G. 233-5. 

3 This was probably a private garden between Triplicane, where the messenger was staying, 
and the Fort. It cannot have been the Company’s ‘new garden’ near Pedda Naik Petta on the 

north bank of the River Elambore, as steps to secure this did not start till four days later on 
6 Dec. (p. 30 post ; cf. Love, i. 420-1). 

4 2 F.S.G. 138, 141; M.R. 79-80, 81-82. 

5 2 F.S.G. 140, 150; M.R. 80-81, 86. 6 2 F.S.G. 149; M.R. 86. 
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the town, because of the refusal to accept the King’s farman, and that, 
to enforce the stoppage, he would send 200 peons, who would be op¬ 
posed at the Council’s peril. He also intimated that Alcanna was intend¬ 
ing to come to these parts. 1 

On the previous day Lieut. Richardson had been sent to Poonamallee 
with about 400 peons and twelve files of garrison soldiers to fetch in 
some cloth, which had been stopped by the mutineers’ peons and taken 
there. This he succeeded in doing, and on the 28th the Avaldar of that 
place of his own accord sent in some goods that had been taken by the 
mutineers, and promised to banish the latter from Poonamallee. 2 Less 
success attended a request to Lingappa to give up the mutineers who 
had carried off the cloth to Poonamallee. 3 In spite of all this turmoil, 
the seven chief merchants, remaining in charge of the business, seem 
to have got in most of the cloth they had contracted for; and on 30 
December the Council resolved to ‘ tashrif ’ them for the great trouble 
they had undergone in completing the investment, ‘which is in a 
manner finished ’. The soldiers and peons who had recovered the stolen 
cloth at Poonamallee were also rewarded. 4 Thus the year ended with 
the struggle not yet over. 


Some other items can be briefly dealt with. Among those who died 
at Madras this year were Lieut. O’Neale, the commandant of the garri¬ 
son, and Bezaliel Sherman, the surgeon, both of whom expired in 
August. Henry Mallory, who had served as surgeon's mate for several 
years, was promoted to fill the latter’s place at a salary of £30 a year. 3 
Bett succeeded O’Neale as lieutenant in command of the first company, 
and Richardson became lieutenant of the second company, while the 
two ensigns’ places were filled by Lott and Samuel Wai’dson, ‘the 
gentleman of the armes’, who was promoted over Holt, the provost- 
marshal, and William Dixon, the chief gunner. 6 

A building for the Court of Judicature was ordered to be erected 
near the Choultry Gate, in connexion with a new fortification in that 
locality.’ The only case recorded as having been tried in that Court 
during the year was a charge of murder against Corporal Law in strik¬ 
ing a drunken private; he was convicted of manslaughter, and on his 

emanding ‘the benefit of Clergy’ was sentenced to be burnt in his 
land. In December the Council ordered a part of the Company’s 

» ’ FSG !«• MR ll : f 8 F - S ' G - 2,6 ~ 7 ' . 22 F - S - G - ' 51 , 152; M.R. 87, 88. 

* , nr 5 ’ M ' R - 88; cf - p - 31 P° sl as t0 Lln B a PP as threats in reply. 

6 a FSG : Hf - 88 ‘ p , S 2 F.S.G. ,o 9> „ s ; M . R . 6r, 6*. 65. 

. * ‘ • 112 > 1 *3 * 4 , I2 3 \ Rl - R . 64, 70. 7 2 fs r, aR • M R 

M.R. (1679), 54 , 55; (1680) 16, 21 ; 2 F.S.G. 30, 31, 40. • • • 4 , • . . 
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garden in the Hindu town to be sold, so as to provide more building 
accommodation, and a wall to be erected round a proposed new garden 
outside the town, to prevent encroachments on it. 1 In the same month 
it resolved to sell the grounds on which houses and gardens stood in 
this town at reasonable rates to their occupants, instead of taking 
quit-rents for them, as the Company desired, which it thought would 
be inconvenient, the natives being unused to this practice. The con¬ 
veyance would give them a registered title on payment of fees, to 
which all subsequent alienations of the same ground were to refer. 2 
Master naturally took credit to himself for having nearly quadrupled 
the town-revenues; but the Company said it found little difference in 
the balance, other than what arose from increase of trade and popula¬ 
tion. 3 In June the accounts of town-revenues, including sea-customs, 
were ordered to be kept only in English, so as to conceal the amounts 
collected from the Moors. 4 

As to relations with Golconda, it was reported by Vira Raghava in 
September that the King intended to make a visit to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Madras; but fortunately this did not come to pass. 5 In Septem¬ 
ber and later months Master employed James Horner, a freeman at 
Masulipatam, as well as Vira, to make representations at Golconda. 
Horner evidently wanted to oust the latter, whom he described as ‘ a 
mighty softly fellow and very dull spiritted, and can speake noe 
language but Gentue, which is soe much the worse, having many times 
business with men of severall languages’. He added: ‘I know if you 
would keep to Englishmen here with a considerable trade going, [it] 
would gaine good profitt, besides defraying of all charges. I know be¬ 
fore it was not look’t after, by reason Verona [Viranna] had all the 
trade in his own hands, and in his name was all done.’ It may have 
been as a result of this that on 27 December the Council decided to 
recall Vira, on the ground that he had not behaved well in his employ¬ 
ment, and was not fit to be entrusted with important business like that 
of the mutiny. 6 

The Company in its despatch of 3 December 1679 refused to grant 
Kasi Viranna’s request for payment of 9,000 pagodas (p. 25), but as a 

x 2 F.S.G. 142; M.R. 82. 

2 6 L.B. 119; 2 F.S.G. 146-7; M.R. 84-85; 3A Misc. 46(1). The title conveyed was for 999 
years, which the Company said was unreasonable, and should have been for only 99 years 
(6 L.B. 400). 

3 3A Misc. 43(1) > 6 L.B. 399. 4 2 F.S.G. 64 ; M.R. 34- 

5 2 F.S.G. 122, 153; M.R. 70, 88; 28 F.S.G. 186; 3A Misc. 43(2). 

6 28 F.S.G. 203, 270; 2 F.S.G. 119, 152; M.R. 67, 88. 
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mark of favour it sent a gold chain and medal, with its arms and an 
inscription on them, to be presented to him. This ornament arrived 
after his death. The Council at one time thought of presenting it to 
Pedda Venkatadri, if he behaved well; but the idea fell through in 
view of his subsequent conduct, and in 1682 the Company, at Gyfford’s 
suggestion, ordered it to be melted into pagodas. 1 

The despatch also contained a severe condemnation of Master's 
pert and indecent ‘style’ in addressing the Company, which pleased it 
as little as had that of Langhorn. 2 


MADRAS, 1681 


At the beginning of the year there were signs that the mutiny was 

abating. By 7 January many of the ‘painters’ who had gone on strike 

had come back; but others, including Pedda Venkatadri’s people, 

would not do so, without first obtaining amnesties in the form of 

‘cowls’, which Master refused to give them. 3 On the other hand, the 

Agent on 4 January received an angry letter from Lingappa, in which 

he threatened to besiege Madras, according to the orders he had been 

given by Golconda, if the Agent persisted in his attitude of disrespect 

to the King and his ministers. In view of this the Company's merchants 

were advised to put a stop to their up-country business; and two days 

later the Council decided to endeavour to settle a factory in the 

Gingee country, i.e. the territory acquired by Sivaji from the Bijapur 

representative, Nasir Muhammad Khan, in 1677, which had its capital 

at Gingee, some 90 miles to the south-east of Madras: there they would 

be outside Golconda territory, and could obtain the best cloth, with 

which to increase their investments. 4 After some time Master received 

letters from Horner and Vira Raghava, telling him that Akanna 

objected strongly to his actions such as that against Pedda Venkatadri, 

and intended soon to come down to Conjevaram, the headquarters of 

Lingappa. The Englishman urged him to ‘stand up to them like 

Winter ’, while the Brahman advised him to make friends speedily with 
Akanna. 5 


It may have been partly as the result of this information that on 

1 l 124 ’ 3A Misc - 5 2 ( 2 ); 7 L-B. 52; 2 F.S.G. 82; M.R. 45. 
o L.B. 115, 116, 118, 121, 122; cf. E.F. ii. 159. 

4 2 F*S.G. 156- 1680-1, 90. 

cf. E.FAil'^ 3 ’ l5r,M - R ■’ ■ 68 °- 1 . 8 9;*9F-S.G. 3-7. As to Sivaji’s acquisition of the territory, 

5 29 F.S.G. 10-11, 13-14. 
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20 January Allingal Pillai was released. The consultation-entry about 
it says that this was on the intercession of the Company’s merchants, 
who stated they had made up their accounts with the Venkatadri 
brothers and there was no longer any danger from him; but, according 
to Allingal’s subsequent petition and deposition about the matter, he 
was released only after paying Master 5,000 pagodas. 1 On 24 February 
Pedda and Chinna Venkatadri were also released. This was after 
Nathaniel Cholmley, in consideration for some articles pawned to him, 
had agreed to stand surety for the payment of 8,000 pagodas of their 
debt to the Company, and the Company’s merchants had undertaken 
to pay the remainder. The consultation-entry further states that the 
two brothers had given the merchants satisfaction for the money 
awarded to them, and that mutual releases were passed in respect 
of this. The debt was to be wholly paid in six months, and to bear 
interest at I per cent, a month meanwhile. For their action in en¬ 
deavouring to hinder the investment and applying to Golconda for 
their restoration as chief merchants, their one-fourth share in the 
Company’s trade, and the profits arising from it during the past year, 
were forfeited and awarded to the other merchants (who held the 
remaining three-quarters) in satisfaction of the extraordinary expense 
and trouble they had incurred in carrying on the investment, in spite 
of the hindrance caused by these two men. The brothers were also told 
that they would have to pay for the extraordinary expenses to which 
they had put the Company, and they were discharged from all employ¬ 
ment under it, as well as being deprived of their former liberty to 
carry roundels and of all similar marks of respect previously shown 
to them. 2 

Pedda Venkatadri subsequently declared that Master had seized all 
his property on which hands could be laid, thereby recovering some 
41,000 pagodas, and that, in order to raise the remaining 8,000 pagodas 
of the 49,000 decreed to the merchants, he pawned all his jewels and 
godowns to Cholmley, in consideration of which the latter became 
his surety for their payment, and thereupon he was released. 3 As 
will be shown later, this declaration is corroborated, and it is con¬ 
sistent with the portion of the consultation-entry which records that 
the merchants had received satisfaction from Pedda and Chinna 
Venkatadri for the money awarded to them. In view of the treatment 
of the three chief merchants, their mere release would obviously not 

1 2 F.S.G. (2nd sec.) 121-2; M.R. 2; O.C. 4807, f. 2. 

2 M.R. 7-8. 3 2 F.S.G. (2nd sec.) 87-89; O.C. 4698. 
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suffice to satisfy their backers, Madana and Akanna. The latter by 
22 March came on tour to Tirupati, 75 miles from Madras, and left 
that place on the 26th to return to Golconda; but Master, although he 
was promptly informed of his arrival there by Vira Raghava, who ac¬ 
companied him, 1 ignored it and did not send even a complimentary 
message, far less the expected present. This naturally aroused the 
wrath of Akanna, who ordered Lingappa to besiege Madras; and the 
latter early in April accordingly took steps to prevent goods and pro¬ 
visions from coming to Madras. Just previously, on 31 March, the 
Agent and Council had optimistically decided to discharge all the extra 
soldiers and peons that had been enlisted, ‘there being now little or 
noe apearance of danger from the mutineers, and Braminy Accana 
returned toward Gulcondah’T On 9 April arrangements had to be 
made to raise fresh topasses and peons, as many of those discharged 
had gone to serve the Dutch at Pulicat, who were also in trouble with 
the Golconda state, because of similar disrespect to Akanna. 3 

Meanwhile the Company’s ships had been arriving from the Bay 
and Masuhpatam. They came at about monthly intervals, all (except 
the Sampson, which arrived on 21 January) being unduly late. The 
touncil therefore decided to send home each ship separately, as she 
came in; and the Sampson sailed on 1 February, richly laden.* A week 
later the Flying Eagle, which had come from Siam on 14 January, 
was dispatched to Bantam with some bales of cloth for the factory 
her e .5 The Berkeley Castle arrived on 21 February and left on 9 March 
while the President and the Eagle did not reach Madras till 21 March’ 
he latter ship, after lading her proportion of the Fort investment was 

t0 Narsa P ur t0 take in cloth - which had been provided by 
he Madapollam factors, but which had been left behind (p. 116) • and 

the President sailed for England on 9 April. John Thomas, who’ had 

come from Bengal on the Sampson (p. 247), and whose request to be 

re-admitted as a factor at the Fort had been refused, went home as a 

passenger on one of these two ships. 6 Fortunately the mutiny and other 

roubles do not appear to have interfered with the provision of calicoes 

the four vessels, and on 7 January all the warehouses were so filled 


1 2 (2nd sec -> ' 9 ’ 2 °; M - R - >31 29 F.S.G. 71, 73 
Pc'?' 22 ~ 2 y ’ M - R - > 4-151 29 F.S.G. 77-78. 
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with bales that another one was hired from Jearsey. 1 The sloops 
Arrival and Ganges reached Madras on 13 and 28 March respectively, 
with saltpetre from Bengal (p. 249); but, as there were no warehouses 
available for its storage, it had to be heaped up in the open. 2 

In January Joao Pereira returned from Burma, bringing several 
ruby merchants, who came in response to the assurances of good treat¬ 
ment given to them in 1680 (p. 17). The reply he brought from the 
King, however, postponed consideration of the request for permission 
to settle factories in his country till the arrival of a special ambassador, 
who should be sent with presents to be laid ‘under the golden feet of 
His Majesty’. The Company in its despatch of 5 January, moreover, 
negatived the proposal to settle a trade at Pegu. 3 

In February Lingappa raised a dispute over the village of Triplicane, 
which bordered on the Fort. Master desired to take it over from Pedda 
Venkatadri, who had succeeded Kasi Viranna in its management, but 
Lingappa objected to this and said he had granted the village to Pedda 
Venkatadri for 50 pagodas a year, payable to the temple in it. A week 
later he wrote that he would not even let the latter have it, and that 
he had put it under the Avaldar of Poonamallee. This was opposed to 
the farman granted by the King of Golconda in 1677, which put the 
place under the Fort; and the Agent, succeeding apparently in still 
keeping possession of the village, had resisted this encroachment by 
Lingappa. 4 

Vira Raghava, who had been ordered to come to Madras, did not 
obey, saying (as was quite likely to be true) that Akanna refused to 
let him go and insisted on his returning to Golconda with him. As a 
result of this, the Agent and Council on 15 April dismissed him from 
his post at Golconda and appointed to it another Brahman called 
Virago, who was told to act in co-operation with one Haqq Nazar Beg, 
the King of Golconda’s jeweller; the latter had been recommended as 
a useful intermediary by Agha Jalal, the late Governor of Masulipatam, 
before he left on a voyage to Persia. 5 On 21 April these orders were 
modified by the appointment of Henriques Meidao (who had been in 
the King’s service) as the representative of the Agent and Council at 
Golconda. 6 Horner was no longer available, having had to flee from 
that place in February to avoid arrest and imprisonment for debt: he 

1 2 F.S.G. 156; M.R. , 1680-1, 90. 2 2 F.S.G. 21; M.R. io, n ; 3A Misc. 47(1). 

3 M.R. 3; 3A Misc. 46(2); 29 F.S.G. 23-26; 6 L.B. 249. 

4 M.R. 7, 8; 29 F.S.G. 45-46, 48; 3A Misc. 47(1). 

5 2 F.S.G. 19, 21, 26; M.R. 12, 13, 17; 29 F.S.G. 51, 71, 73, 77. Agha Jalal had sailed from 

Masulipatam for Persia on 29 Jan. 1681 (3 Mas. 5). 6 2 F.S.G. 31; M.R. 20. 
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alleged that Akanna had cheated him over the sale of his elephants, 
and, being without money, he misappropriated 517 pagodas which he 
should have handed over to Vira Raghava. The latter no doubt had 
some satisfaction in reporting this to Master, with the comment that 
the Agent’s patronage of a private merchant, as if he was in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, had brought discredit on it. 1 Relations with the Nawab, 
in contrast to those with Akanna, were friendly, as on 26 March a letter 
was received from him, saying he had given up the idea of raising the 
rent of Madras. He also asked for payment of the 1,200 pagodas; but 
in consequence of Lingappa’s threats to besiege the town it was decided 

on 7 April to withhold payment, pending the result of the new trouble 
that was developing. 2 

Lingappa’s measures had an immediate effect in producing a great 
dearth of provisions, especially of rice for the poorer inhabitants and 
of fuel for the better sort. On 9 April Master proclaimed by beat of 
drum that those in want of them should go and buy them in the neigh- 
ouring villages, and that, if they were refused supplies, they might 
take them by force, without being punished for it, except in Triplicane, 
our owne village’. Lieut. Richardson was allowed to take some fifty 
soldiers and fifty peons into the country, in support of this liberty, 
wit orders, should the inhabitants be refused provisions, to seize all 
they could lay their hands on, and, if resisted, to set on fire or pull 
down the houses of the assailants, or to take such other offensive action 
as they should find necessary. On arrival at the neighbouring village of 
ondore, its inhabitants refused to sell or give anything because of 
Lingappa’s prohibition; so Richardson seized such things as he could 
hnd and pulled down the house of the chief watchman, who was support- 
in g Lingappa. The booty obtained was small; but by the 13th the 
country-people had been induced to bring in fuel and provisions to the 
same extent as usual, ‘all the watchmen having forsaken their stations 
tor fear of being beaten or taken prisoners ’. 3 But such forcible steps 
naturally brought reprisals. On 14 April a messenger came from Lin- 
gappa, w.th a letter, sending a copy of Akanna’s order of 24 March 
0 besiege Madras. Lingappa objected to Master’s action and threatened 
0 detam all the Company’s merchants he could find and cut them into 

r * The Agent refrained from sending any written reply ‘ in 

g rd he [Lingappa] allways writes [back] in an affronting stile’ - but 


[ 29 F.S.G. io-ii, 15-16, 49. 

3 2 ^- G - 20 • 2 4 > M.R. 13, 16; 29 F.S.G. 72. 

2 F.S.G. 24-26, 27; M.R. ,6, ,7-,8; 29 F.S.G. (2nd sec.) 5; cf. Love, i. 4 „-„. 
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he sent a verbal message to him that it was not their desire to quarrel 
with the diwan, but if he thought to make them such merchants as his 
country-merchants were, he would find himself mistaken, for they were 
resolved to defend the privileges granted them by the King’s farman. 
On the morning of the 18th, when the messenger left, 200 Portuguese 
inhabitants were given arms and divided into fourteen companies, to 
guard the various bulwarks and gates of the Fort and town. 1 

On 23 April the Fort diary records that the peons sent by Lingappa 
to beleaguer the town had all been recalled, but that the orders against 
the bringing of goods and provisions still continued. This impediment 
to trade induced Jearsey and some other merchants to attempt to ship 
their goods at St. Thom6, and the Council took action to prevent this. 
On 28 April they were warned against it as being prejudicial to the 
trade of Madras; and the next day a proclamation was issued that any 
inhabitant bringing cloth to St. Thome or doing any trade there, without 
special permission from the Governor, would be accounted an enemy, 
his estate would be confiscated to the Company, and he would also be 
liable to receive corporal punishment. To help in stopping such acts, 
the Arrival and the Ganges were sent to ride off St. Thome, with an 
officer and two files of soldiers, to see that no goods were landed, or 
laden into any vessel, in contravention of this order. 2 

By then (29 April) the stoppage to trade, &c., had operated ‘to the 
great prejudice of this place’; and Lingappa had imprisoned some of 
the Company’s merchants and had sealed up their warehouses outside 
Madras. The receipt of petty customs was affected, and on 5 May the 
farmers were reimbursed 44 pagodas on account of loss thereby caused. 
As the merchants were proposing to bribe Lingappa and his officers to 
allow their cloth to be brought to the town, the Agent and Council on 
the same day prohibited, under severe penalties, all inhabitants and 
traders living there from applying for such permission, or lending him 
any money, as Kasi Viranna used to do. 3 On 16 May they ordered the 
Arrival and the Ganges to be recalled from St. Thome, ‘ the siege being 
removed from hence’; and the two sloops sailed for Hugh on the 20th. 4 
There is nothing else on the extant Fort records about the alleged 
removal of the blockade at this time, nor is there any apparent prob¬ 
ability of it. Master had written to Haqq Nazar Beg about 11 April, 

1 2 F.S.G. 27-30; M.R. 18-19; 29 F.S.G. 77-79; cf. Love, i. 432-3- 

2 2 F.S.G. 33-35; M.R. 21-22. 

3 2 F.S.G. 37-38; M.R. 24. 

4 2 F.S.G. 39, 40; M.R. 25. The record of letters dispatched by the Agent and Council is, how¬ 
ever, missing for this year up to Gyfford’s arrival. 
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desiring him to compose the differences between them and Akanna; 1 
but it was not till 2 June that a letter arrived from him, advising that 
he had ‘made an end of the business with Akanna for 2,000 pagodas’. 
Payment had, however, to be made before the trouble would end, as 
Henriques Meidao, who had arrived at Golconda in June, subsequently 
stated; and on 6 June the Agent and Council decided to send that sum, 
while on the 13th they added 1,200 pagodas to it for the town-rent. 2 
The money was duly delivered to Akanna; but even then he and Madana 
refused to issue any orders to Lingappa to remove the blockade. They 
left the matter to be settled in direct negotiation with him, instructing 
him to obtain a promise from the English at Madras to 4 live in obedience 
under the divan as you [Lingappa] would have them’, and be satisfied 
that they would do as he desired. The King, with the concurrence of 
Madana and Akanna, also removed Madras from the domain of the 
sarkhel, Muhammad Ibrahim, and put it directly under Lingappa, as 
tarafdar and faujdar of the Carnatic country, whose requirements the 
English were required to satisfy. 3 

Except the monthly passing of accounts and the renewal of the 
annual farms, little business was done by the Council after 5 May; and 
on 16, 20, 23, and 30 June the Council met, ‘but noe business [was] 
presented ’. 4 The Fort diary records that on the evening of 5 May letters 
were received from Surat, accompanying a despatch from the Com¬ 
pany, dated 16 July 1680, which advised that the business of trading 
in diamonds was to be appropriated to the united joint stock. 5 It 


seems probable that Master also then received some intimation of 
the Company’s intention to dismiss him and send William Gyfford in 
his place—a surmise which is supported by a statement in a subsequent 
declaration of many merchants and other inhabitants of Madras that, 
in the midst of his extortions, a letter from the Company arrived via 
Surat, ‘ which in a manner he had no sooner read but he fell sick ’. 6 The 
chief items dealt with in May and June, exclusive of those connected 
with the blockade (which, however, is not mentioned except for the 
alleged settlement with Akanna) were (2 May) a new contract with the 
washermen, twelve of whom were appointed chief washers to supervise 
the business of washing, whitening, and curing the Company’s cloth, 
with a provision that three of the latter should receive all payments 

* 2 F.S.G. 27, 44; M . R . I 7> 28; 29 F.S.G. (2nd sec.) 9. 

3 29 jg s - G - 9-io; 2 F.S.G. 44-45, 46; M . R . 28. 

wereM 32 “ 35 ' 37 ~ 38,39 ~ 4 °* Akanna ’ s orders at PP- 38-39 for the removal of the siege, &c., 

4 < R CC Q 1 'L ed on 3 ° J ul y» and seem to have been of a later date than the other orders. 

2 - b - G - 39 , 48 ; M.R. 24-30. 5 2 F.S.G. 39; M.R. 24; 6 L.B. 219. 6 2 F.S.G. 101. 
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from the Company’s cash; (26 May) the renewal of the farm of petty 

customs to Ord and King on the same terms as in 1680, and the 

abolition of the farm of dasturi on palki-coolie hire, which had proved 

unpopular and induced many of the coolies to leave the town; (30 May) 

the leasing of the Company’s arable land for three years to the former 

lessees; and (9 June) the imposition of a penalty for distilling arrack 
without a licence. 1 

One other matter needs notice. By this time the project to settle a 
factory in the Gingee country had made some progress. Master’s pro¬ 
posal was to get permission to have one either at Cuddalore or Coni- 
mere (Kunimedu, a port about 13 miles north of Pondicherry), and 
perhaps another at Porto Novo. In January the Council sent a Brahman 
to treat with Gopal Dadaji Pundit, the subadar of Porto Novo. Corre¬ 
spondence with the subadar ensued, and in February the latter sent 
a Brahman to Madras, with a letter offering ‘very fair termes for our 
encouragement’. In April he sent another representative ‘of trust and 
quality’ to treat about renting Cuddalore to the Company, or its 
settling a factory there. Towards the end of that month Robert Free¬ 
man, who had resigned the Company’s service in 1675 (E.F. ii. 270) 
and had business to attend to at Porto Novo, was sent to view the 
various ports and places suggested as suitable for the settlement of a 
factory, and to submit a report about them. He visited Porto Novo, 
Chidambaram, some 8 miles below it, Cuddalore, and other places in 
the Gingee and Tanjore country; and was back at Madras by 7 July. 2 
None of his letters to Master has survived; and apparently, though 
friendly proposals were made, nothing could be settled pending the 
arrival of Sambhaji’s brother-in-law, Harji Raja, who was his deputy 
for this part of his territories. 3 

Master’s last consultation-entry on 27 June closes with a curious 
item, to the effect that the Portuguese inhabitants that day took up 
arms for the defence of the town and were posted accordingly through¬ 
out it; also that the Hindu inhabitants (including the Tamils and the 
washers) offered to assist in its defence with 390 men, who were 
similarly armed. 4 No mention is made of any threat to the town by 
Lingappa; and the latter (in accordance with the fact that he neither 
closely besieged nor attacked the town) wrote in a letter of 10 July that 

1 2 F.S.G. 35-36, 41, 43, 45; M.R. 22-23, 26, 27, 28. 

2 2 F.S.G. 156 & (next sec.) 17, 31, 40, 41, & (last sec.) 16-18; M.R. (1680-1) 90,(1681) 11,20, 

2 5 > 26, 33; 29 F.S.G. 43, 54-56, 83-87. 

3 29 F.S.G. 54-55, 84-85, & (next sec.) 9. 4 2 F.S.G. 47; M.R . 29-30. 
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he had kept only a force of from three to four thousand men round it, 
with the design, not of attacking the town, but of inducing the English 
to make a sortie against them, under the belief that this contingent was 
the whole force of the Golconda State. 1 Is it the case, then, that Master 
had the idea of emulating Sir Edward Winter and opposing the new 
Governor sent to replace him? If so, he must have thought better of it 
when Gyfford arrived with three ships on 3 July. 

The ships were the Bengal Merchant, the Caesar, and the Ann, the 
last of which, under the orders of the Company, sailed on with 
the George direct to the Bay, its place being filled by the arrival of the 
Golden Fleece on the following day. 2 The despatch of 5 January which 
they brought appointed Gyfford to be Agent and Governor; Hinmers, 
second of Council; Bridger, third; Wilks, fourth; John Bigrig, a new 
factor who arrived with Gyfford, fifth; and Yale, sixth; 2 but Hinmers 
having died in 1680 (p. 17), the last four went up a step higher. The 
vacancy of the sixth place was on 12 July filled by the provisional 
appointment of John Nicks, the secretary of the Council. 4 On landing 
Gyfford immediately demanded possession of the Agency from Master, 
and it was accordingly delivered to him, upon the reading of His 
Majesty’s letter and the Company’s commission of appointment. Be¬ 
sides the latter documents there was a letter from the Company to 
Master, telling him that ‘finding by your indentures . . . that your five 
years’ service for us will be expired by the 7 of July next, we have after 
serious debate found expedient for our service and resolved by the 
ballot that upon the arrivall of this year’s shipping at the Fort, you 
be dismist our imployment and sent for home by this shipping’’; but 
that, if his business required it, he might stay for a year longer at 
Madras, and that, if Gyfford arrived before 7 July, he should be 
allowed his full salary to that date, but he must immediately hand over 
the Agency to him. Gyfford was also instructed by the Company to 
treat Master civilly. 2 The main reason for the Company’s displeasure 
with him was his treatment of Charnock, which is dealt with in the Ben¬ 
gal section; but it also resented his ‘scornfull excuse of [his former] 


1 29 F.S.G. (last sec.) 6. 

* 3A Misc. 48(1); 6 L.B. 256; 2 F.S.G. (last sec.) 1, 4. 

1 6 L.B. 248. For Gyfford’s previous service as a councillor at Madras in 1647-6=; and as Chief 
of the factory a, Tonquin, see Love, i. 458; H.D. i. ,8 5 - 9 ; E.F., ,655-67, ^ 

1 -S.G. II , M.R. 34; 3A Misc. 4 8(,), 49(2). The Companv had authorized the A-ent and 
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2 F.S.G. 1; M.R. 30; 6 L.B. 248, 265a, 268a, 269. 
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unmannerly passages and his concluding that he was usually right, 

but craving pardon for his plain speaking, and so ‘running upon the 

same rock, on which his predecessor split, which if [he] had been as well 

versed in history as he is in the vaine ostentatious pomp of India, he 

would never have been guilty of’. And the Company was so convinced 

that Master had mainly gone to Bengal to drive a ‘great trade* there, 

that it forbad Gyfford to make any such voyage in future, without its 

express order. Another cause of its dislike of Master was his having so 

burdened it with motions for increased salaries or allowances to its 

servants that ‘he hath turned our stomacks against’ the Agency. 

Further charges were made against him, such as the great quantity of 

private trade that went up with him to Bengal, and his pretending that 

the Company got its cloth cheaper through the io per cent, abatement 

he secured from the merchants, while the cloth supplied was 20 per 

cent, worse. His action in drawing his whole salary and gratuity in 

India, contrary to the rule that only half should be so recovered, was 

stigmatized as ‘ a barefaced presumption ’, and he was ordered to repay 

the part overdrawn with interest. Practically the only business done 

by him which met with cordial approval was the set of ‘excellent’ 

orders he had framed for regulating the factories in the Bay and else¬ 
where. 1 

On his arrival Gyfford found that, in spite of the 2,000 pagodas sent 
by Master to Golconda, Lingappa’s blockade was continuing, with 
harassing results for the inhabitants, who were in great distress for 
want of food, while some Portuguese and Indians were leaving the 
town. On 9 July, with the approval of his Council, he sent Lingappa 
‘a kind letter’, to which the latter replied the next day, expressing his 
satisfaction at Gyfford’s arrival and agreeing to let goods and provisions 
come to Madras again. 2 The blockade was not, however, entirely raised, 
and on 20 July the new Agent and his Council resolved to send a 
present worth 300 pagodas to Lingappa, to whom unlimited power had 
been granted in the country adjacent to the Fort (p. 34). Gyfford also 
wrote him a letter, in which he promised not to displease the King in 
any way beyond exercising the privileges granted by his farman, and 
asking the tarafdar to withdraw all his forces, this not yet having been 
done. The present and letter he sent with Pedda Venkatadri, who was 
instructed to talk with Lingappa, so that a friendly understanding be- 

1 6 L.B. 248, 251, 252, 256, 257. Cf. Love, i. 403. 

2 Fort let. 29 Aug., 3A Misc. 48(1); 2 F.S.G. 9; M.R. 33; 19 F.S.G. 5-6; 29 F.S.G. (last sec.) 
2-7. 
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tween him and the Company might result. This envoy was courteously 
received by Lingappa, but he made various proposals encroaching on 
the privileges granted by the farman; and it was not till 30 July that 
he replied to Gyfford, saying that the diwan had ordered him to let the 
town’s trade go on as usual. He also sent a farman from the King about 
the town being transferred from the sarkhel to him, and a tashrif, or 
dress of honour, for the Governor. These were received with all due 
honours, and the next day Gyfford replied that he understood from 
Pedda Venkatadri that Lingappa had ended all the trouble ‘to my 
content’, and that he would esteem him, and behave towards him, in 
accordance with the honour which the King had conferred on him. 
The correspondence ended with Lingappa’s written assurance that, 
because of Gyfford s good inclinations’, the faults committed by 
Master were forgotten, and their relations would remain good, provided 
Gyfford was faithful to the diwan. 1 


Meanwhile on 12 July the Agent and Council fixed the employments 
for the Company’s servants under the Agency, excluding Bengal. The 
three factors (John Stables, Henry Alford, and Richard Brereton) and 
the three writers (Charles Fleetwood, John Beavis, and Francis Wilcox), 
who had been sent to the Fort with Gyfford, were assigned their respec¬ 
tive duties, John Wilcox was appointed secretary of the Council vice 
Nicks, and Richard Milton succeeded Wilcox as steward. The surgeon 
was Dr. Heathfield, who had been employed as such ever since his 

arrival in January, and had been formally appointed to that post on 
the transfer of Mallory in March (p. 29 ). 2 

On 14 July the Council resettled Pedda Venkatadri, Muddu Viranna, 
and Allingal Pillai (but not Chinna Venkatadri), as chief merchants 
with a quarter share in the joint stock, to manage the Company’s 
investments, in consultation with seven representatives of the remain¬ 
ing three-quarters shares. It held that they had been turned out of 
their employment ‘upon noe just score of the Company’, and that the 
merchants put in their place could not be trusted, because of disagree¬ 
ments among themselves. This reappointment was, however, condi¬ 
tional on their acceptance of certain terms, the details of which are 
unrecorded, except that Pedda Venkatadri promised not to live ‘at 
soe high a rate’ as Kasi Viranna had done .3 On 29 July the merchants 

38-39,^41-42 20-2 2 5 , 26; M.R. 39-40, 43; .9 F.S.G. 6-7, 4.; 29 F.S.G. ,3-15, 23-26, 3 ^ 37 , 

I 2 21 & < next sec -) "> A PP- P- 8; M.R. 13, 34; 6 L.B. 260. 

2 KS.G 12-15; MR. 35-36; 3 A Misc. 51(1). In Oct. Pedda Venkatadri satisfied his debt of 
8,100 pagodas to the Company (2 F.S.G. 54 ; M . R . 58). 
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contracted to supply cloth at the previous year’s prices with an abate¬ 
ment of 6 per cent.; but the quantity of pieces was less than half of 
that wanted by the Company. They said they could not provide more, 
on account of the scarcity of cotton and the trouble in which they had 
been involved; nor could they do this out of their own stock, because 
of the loss by the imprisonment of the chief merchants and the 
‘embezzlement’ of their estate. 1 As to the Company’s ships, the Bengal 
Merchant and Golden Fleece were dispatched about 25 July and 4 
August respectively, with treasure and goods for the Masulipatam, 

Madapollam, and Bay factories; and the Caesar followed them on 
16 August. 2 

About the same time some of the new taxes imposed by Master were 
taken off as being oppressive. The customs on tobacco had been raised 
in May 1680 by increasing its valuation from 7 or 8 pagodas to 20 
pagodas a candy, and this had so discouraged the tobacco-merchants 
that they had left the town and gone to trade at St. Thome instead: 
the Council accordingly restored the old rate. 3 The inhabitants made 
great complaints of the heavy rates laid on them for the grant of their 
grounds and houses (p. 30): these were consequently abrogated on 
22 September, and a small quit-rent was made leviable instead, as 
the Company had originally suggested. On the same day the Council 
partly alleviated the tax on small shops, as their owners were very 
poor; it also ordered the customs (including the petty-customs) to be 
controlled by the ‘customer’, i.e. Bigrig, in lieu of farming them. 4 

On 18 August Lieut. Richardson and Ensign Waidson were dis¬ 
missed for complicity in the theft of a rudder belonging to Jearsey, as 
well as the soldiers who stole it. On 1 September, however, the two 
officers were readmitted to their posts on their acknowledgements of 
guilt and promises to behave better in future. On 5 September all the 
garrison-officers handed in their old commissions for the substitution 
of new ones. 5 The Court of Judicature, established by Master, was 
maintained; and a garrison-soldier was tried in it and acquitted by a 
jury on a charge of having killed his servant. 6 The coining of fanams 
was discontinued in September, as they did not pass beyond 10 miles 
from the town and could be bought cheaper in the bazaar than the cost 

1 2 F.S.G. 18, 19-20, 23; M.R. 38-39, 41. 

2 2 F.S.G. 22-23, 27, 33; M.R. 40-41, 43 » 44, 47 - 

3 2 F.S.G. 26 & (next sec.) 30, 99; M.R. (1680-1) 30, (1681) 45. 

4 2 F.S.G. 50; M.R. 56; 3A Misc. 51(2). 

5 2 F.S.G. 34, 40, 44; M.R. 47-48, 50, 52. Waidson died in 1682: 3A Misc. 60(2). 

6 2 F.S.G. 45, 49, 52; M.R. 53, 55, 57. 
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of making them. The coining of pice, suggested by the Company, was 
also held to be inconvenient. 1 

On 13 September Gyfford succeeded in getting the merchants to take 
the Company's stock of broadcloth, lead, copper, and brimstone, for 
2 9,439 pagodas, with an allowance of twelve months’ time for pay¬ 
ment, either in goods required for the investment or in cash. 2 In 
December they also took over some old coral, which was partly in 
fragments, for 95 pagodas. 3 On 29 December they brought in an 
account, showing that they had complied with their contract for the 
investment; but as they were ‘somewhat short’ in the supply of the 
quantity of cloth required, they were asked to bring more in, which 
they promised to do as far as they could. 4 

On 6 October Vira Raghava, who had in July set out from Golconda 
for Madras, was reappointed as ‘Egyb’ (envoy) at Golconda, in place 
of Henriques. The Council considered the latter to be unfit for that 
office, being given to drink and for that reason not admitted by Madana 
and Akanna to negotiate with them; and that Vira, who had formerly 
done good service, had been turned out by Master on no just ground. 
Vira promised to try to obtain a farman for permission to coin rupees, 
as desired by the Company; but after his return the usual obstacles 
arose; the great persons’ there said Madana would never consent to 
it, as it would lessen his revenues from the coining of silver at Golconda, 
and they refused to advocate it, unless large presents were forthcom¬ 
ing for themselves and others. 3 On the other hand, there was a more 
favourable atmosphere for concessions after Gyfford’s arrival and his 
submissive letters to Madana and Akanna, who sent him a tashrif and 
favourable rukas (letters) in reply. 6 

On 27 October Lingappa, however, sent an envoy with a letter com¬ 
plaining that the Governor had prevented a Portuguese ship from 
going to St. Thome to lade goods for Pegu, so that most of them had to be 
shipped at Madras instead, and demanding payment of the customs that 
would have been leviable had the goods been exported from St. Thome 
He also taxed him with trying to persuade the tobacco-merchants to 
return from St. Thome, and with obstructing people who had gone 
to live there under cowls from Golconda. Gyfford answered that the 


of Gokonda' . 1 ° ; A7 " R ' 56; 3A , MisC - 5 ' (2) - Com P an y wished to have a farman from the King 
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Portuguese owners of the ship had had free liberty to lade goods at 
St. Thome, and did in fact take some in there; nor had he put any 
obstacles in the way of persons going to live there, but on the contrary 
had publicly declared that any inhabitants who wished to do this 
m ight S° an d trade at that place. He added that the envoy had been 
shown how misinformed Lingappa was, and he asked the latter not to 
credit such stories in future. 1 The case did not go any farther, but it 
illustrates Lingappa’s ambition to oust Madras in favour of St. Thome 
as a trading port. The theory favoured by the Golconda authorities was 
that the English at Madras should merely carry on their trade with 
England, and that no ships should go there, except those from Europe, 
all others having to use the port of St. Thome; also that all former St. 
Thome merchants and others, who had gone to live at Madras, should 
be made to return, as well as those who had come from other places in 
Golconda territory. Lingappa wrote that the King had renamed the 
town Hasanabad after his own one of Hasan, and had ordered him to 
increase its population and trade by sending for all merchants who had 
left the place, and by giving them cowls to encourage them to come back. 2 

In view of such ‘ troubles and disturbances frequently attending the 
Company’s affairs in this countrey by the exactions and avarice of 
Lingapa’, and the supposed desire of Sambhaji to take the territory 
near Madras, which made it desirable to make friends with him, the 
Council on 20 October decided to send Yale to Porto Novo to treat 
about settling a factory at Cuddalore or elsewhere in his country. 
He was also instructed to see what cloth investment could be made 
there, as ordered by the Company in its despatch of 5 January. 3 The 
choice of Yale for this duty was natural, as he had been similarly 
deputed by Langhorn in 1674 (E.F. ii. 108). On 7 July the Council 
had re-admitted Freeman to the Company’s service at his request, under 
the permission given by it in 1677 to do this; and as payment of his 
expenses in visiting Porto Novo, &c., was sanctioned at the same time, 
the Council doubtless received his report and advice in the matter. 
Negotiations on the subject from July to September had made some 
progress, as the subadar had met Harji Raja, who was reported to be 
willing to give the desired cowl to settle factories at Cuddalore and 
Conimere, with exceptions on a few points; the subadar suggested that 

1 2 F.S.G. 62; M.R. 63; 19 F.S.G. 101-2; 29 F.S.G. 92-94. 

2 29 F.S.G. 7, 33, 92-93. 

3 2 F.S.G. 59; M.R. 61; 3A Misc. 54(2); 6 L.B. 258-9. It was also considered that 6uch a 
factory would give the Company another advantage by ‘putting a check upon our merchants 
here, who because wee have noe factorys to the southward are apt to impose upon us’. 
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a ‘noble envoy’, such as the second in Council, should be sent with 
presents to finish the business. 1 In October the Council’s Brahman 
representative at Porto Novo was called to Madras for consultation, 
and he left in November with a specific reply from Harji Raja on the 
proposed articles of the cowl. The Brahman came before the Council 
on 8 December, and was ‘ discourst with ’ about the Cuddalore business; 
two days later a commission for his journey was issued to Yale. This 
was accompanied by detailed instructions, which said that Harji Raja 
had agreed to their most material requests, and that in reply he took 
with him the Agent’s letter of thanks and a present for him; that he 
should try to get from him the privileges they sought, and his promise 
to have the cowl confirmed by Sambhaji before the factory was settled. 
An addition to these instructions made on 12 December threw doubt 
on the probability of his mission being successful, in view of the high 
expectations for large presents that seemed to be entertained by the 
subadar and ‘great persons’ there, and told him not to go from Porto 
Novo to meet Harji, unless he had hopes or promise of success. He was 
asked to make the terms for presents as low as possible, but was given 
liberty to conclude the business himself if there was not sufficient time 
to consult the Fort. 2 

Yale left on the evening of the 12th with Nathaniel Gyfford, a 
writer who had come out in 1678, and Edward Dutton, 3 * as his assis¬ 
tants. On the 16th he arrived at Cuddalore, where he was courteously 
received by the Avaldar and merchants. With the latter he discussed 
the business of their providing cloth for the current year’s investment, 
but he came to the conclusion that he could not at this late stage of it 
come to satisfactory terms with them. His letter of 19 December to the 
Fort shows that he was also despondent about the likelihood of success 
in the main business, because of the extravagant hopes of presents 
which had been encouraged by the Brahman representative; thus the 
subadar of Porto Novo was said to require a promise of 5,000 pagodas 
before he would give any help in the matter. Yale said he thought the 
business had been begun ‘at the wrong end’ by not approaching 
Sambhaji or Harji direct, but he was trying to bring the subadar to a 


2 F -S-G. 5-8; M.R. 32-33; 19 F.S.G. 8-9; 29 F.S.G. 44-48, 67-72; 1 Cud. 12-15. 

3 l; - S - G * 77 - 78 ; M.R. 71,72-73; 19 F.S.G. 87; 29 F.S.G. 126-7,137-42; 1 Cud. 1-7,17-18. 

e was a son of Capt. John Dutton, the first Governor of St. Helena after the Company 
00k possession of it m 1659. In 1661 he accompanied his father on a voyage to Polu Run a 
small island 111 the Malay Archipelago, which the Company proposed to colonize; and he appears 

to have been unofficially employed from 1678 in serving the Company at Madras (M.R., 1687, 
93 ; Philip Gosse, St. Helena, 43-45, 53). ' 
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more reasonable frame of mind; and if he did not succeed he thought 
of going straight to Harji and doing the best he could with him. The 
Council on 28 December replied, approving of his proceedings, and 
saying that his inquiry at Cuddalore had already brought the Madras 
merchants to offer to provide whatever cloth the Company required— 
a thing that they had never heard them say before. 1 

In its despatch of 5 January the Company announced that it took 
the whole trade in diamonds into its own hands, and sent £60,000 to be 
invested in them by the Agent and Council; they were instructed to 
send no money to the mines for their purchase and to buy all the dia¬ 
monds at Fort St. George, which it hoped in a few years to make ‘the 
mart of India’ for them. 2 These orders were made known to all the 
Company’s servants and the freemen at Madras on 7 July. Master was 
also informed of them, but replied that the order did not apply to him, 
as the Company had agreed in 1675 to let him invest his estate in 
diamonds, when he left its service. 3 In 1679 the Company suspected 
Cholmley of committing frauds on it in his dealings with diamonds, 
and had asked Master to inquire into this; he then merely called all 
the factors and writers at Madras, and asked them publicly to declare 
whether they knew of any such frauds, to which there was a unanimous 
denial. The Company naturally objected to such a superficial inquiry, 
saying that it looked like a ‘mere practice to bring him off then a pur¬ 
pose to discover the frauds and abuses done to us and others’ in the 
previous year’s investment in diamonds. 4 He had also not complied 
with its order of 1679 to send Cholmley home, and Gyfford took steps 
to see that he went in the homeward ships. 5 Cholmley, who assisted 
Master and other Company’s servants in their diamond investments, 
was evidently on friendly terms with the late Agent; and his general 
popularity is shown by an entry in the Fort diary of 16 November, 
when he left Madras on his last visit to the mines, saying that he went 
out of town attended by a great number of English as far as Trivatore. 6 
Gyfford reported that most diamonds were disposed of at the mines 
this year, and that Master and Cholmley had got a great stock of them, 

1 2 F.S.G. 79; M.R. 73; 19 F.S.G. 164-7; 2 9 F.S.G. 137-42. Bigrig also left Madras on 21 
Nov. to inspect the factories at Masulipatam and Madapollam (p. 121 post). 

2 6 L.B. 254. 

3 2 F.S.G. 8; M.R. 33. 

4 M.R. , 1679-80, 42; 6 L.B. 139-40, 253; cf. Ct. Mitt., 1677-9, 2 34 ~ 5 - 

5 2 F.S.G. 27; M.R. 43; 3A Misc. 40(1), 49(2). 

6 2 F.S.G. 65; M.R. 65; 3A Misc. 53(2). Cholmley had for instance accompanied Master on his 
two journeys to Masulipatam in 1679 (S.M. ii. 128, 196; cf. p. 109 n. post). 
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while there were also large investments from Surat and Goa there. 1 
This of course hindered the diamond investment for the Company at 
Madras; but by 26 January they had bought nine parcels of them, 
including some ’bort’ or ones of inferior quality, to the value of 
67,127 pagodas, i.e. over £30,000 at gs. to the pagoda. 2 

During July and August several petitions were made to the Governor 
and Council by Pedda \ enkatadri, Allingal, and other merchants and 
inhabitants of Madras, complaining of injustice done to some of them 
by Master by imprisoning them without just cause, wrongfully seizing 
their property, or extorting money and goods from them. Their, as 
well as other, declarations or depositions were recorded by the Council; 
and Master’s servant ‘Serriga’, who was alleged to have abetted him! 
was imprisoned some time before 19 July .3 On 19 September the Council 
sent Master an account ‘of severall summes of moneys, jewells, and 
goods’, alleged to have been forcibly and unjustly taken by him,'with 
an abstract of the petitions made against him, and required him to 
send his answer to the complaints within fourteen days, so that they 
might dispose of the matter before the departure of the ships, by which 
Master intended to go home. He was also told to furnish an account of 
what was still in his hands out of the 49,000 pagodas ordered in 
November 1680 to be paid by Pedda Venkatadri to other merchants 
(p. 25), most of which (it was said) had accordingly been made over 
to them in goods and other assets recovered by him: the remaining 
amount was stated to consist of elephants belonging to Pedda Venka¬ 
tadri, which Master had sold, and some freights in ships attached by 
him, and he was asked to hand over the full sum in question within 
seven days, so that it might be paid to the merchants entitled to it 
ess 10,000 pagodas which they had agreed to pay to the Company 
(P ; 25), ‘wee intending the merchants shall comply with their pro¬ 
mise’. To this requisition Master returned an oral answer that every¬ 
one knew h.s memory was so bad that he was unable to reply in a 
matter of such importance within the limited time specified. It is also 
recorded that, as to the account presented to him, he objected only to 
the interest charged in it.* On 3 October Gyfford sent Wilcox the 
secretary of the Council, to demand his answer to the requisition and 

1 3A Misc. 50(1); 19 F.S.G. 121. 

3 3 A Misc. 54(1); 2 F.S.G. (last sec.) App. 11-15 

2 F.S.G. 47-48; M.R. 54-55. 
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the account asked for; but he replied that his memory continued to be 
very bad, and that only God knew when it would be better, so he 
requested the Governor to be patient: if he would not, then he might 
‘ take his own course He was urged by Wilcox to repay at any rate 
the 600 pagodas he had taken from the washers (p. 19 n.) ) who had 
bitterly complained of this in view of their poverty,* but he answered 

that, if the money was repaid, it should be paid to the Company, as 
‘a bargain was a bargain’. 1 

On 10 October the Council decided to ask Master to appear before it 
to answer the charges against him: he postponed coming till the 17th, 
when (according to the consultation-entry) he replied that: 

He understood nothing of it, nor was he a debtor to anyone, and 
demanded what proof could be brought against him, but at length 
came to his old excuse that his memory was very bad, soe [he] could 
neither bring his answer in writing nor give any account thereof by 
word of mouth; it was proposed to him to bring his answer a month 
hence since he pretended he could not say anything at present, to 
which he would give noe answer, notwithstanding he had assistance 
proffered him; and when it was moved to him to give an account of 
the elephants, his answers were all evasive and nothing but shifts, til 
a paper was shewn him under his own hand found in a desk in the 
Consultation room (which he forgot to take away with him upon his 
removeall) mentioning the receipt of pagodas 4930 for 4 elephants he 
sould, which soe abashed him he continued silent for a good while, but 
at length came off with this lame excuse, that he believed they were 
all satisfied with his honesty and that it was a failure of memory that 
caused him to deny it. As to the business of the washermen, he said 
that the money was a voluntary gift to him, and if he was forced to pay 
it, it should be paid to the Company. 

He also refused to refund the half of his salary and gratuity, as 
ordered by the Company, ‘with many unseemly expressions and un¬ 
mannerly comments upon it ’. 2 

On the 29th the Council resolved to repay the 600 pagodas to the 
washermen, considering their poverty and how unlikely it was for such 
poor men to give Master ‘ soe much money as he pretends ’; and on the 
21st he paid the Council 4,930 pagodas on account of four elephants, 
as mentioned in his paper, which was returned to him. 3 On 28 Novem¬ 
ber ‘Serrigo’ was examined by the Council about ‘severall summes of 
money he owed the merchants, for which he was put in prison ’; he 

1 2 F.S.G. 53; M.R. 57. 2 2 F.S.G. 57-58; M.R. 60. 

3 2 F.S.G. 58-59, 60; M.R. 61. 
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said he could not pay them then, but proffered a bond or good security 
for the debts, whereupon he was released, with a warning not to have 
anything to do with Master or ‘come nigh him, least he be perswaded 
by him to conceale his illegall actions, when Agent, in exacting and 
forceing away mens estates, to which he promised his complyance’. 1 

On 1 December the Council considered the business of the ‘ painters ’, 

1 according to a paper Mr. Master sent to the Agent &c. In connexion 
with the proceedings against the mutineers, Master had attached some 
money from Bantam, of which 20 pagodas belonged to them; and the 
Council ordered this sum, and what remained in the Choultry of their 
property, to be returned to them, ‘inasmuch as they did not leave the 
town without being somewhat provoked to it by Mr. Master’. They 
were, however, severely reproved for leaving it in such a mutinous 
manner, and one or two of the chief painters were fined ‘for example 
sake and a warning to others’. 2 On the same day the Council, after 
rejecting Master’s defence that his indenture of 1675 allowed him to 
draw his full salary in India, ordered him to pay up 1,699 pagodas on 
account of overdrawn salary, with interest at 10 per cent, from 28 
November 1681. 3 

It is convenient to complete this account of the matter by giving 
the action taken against Master in 1682. On 2 February the Council 
informed him he would not be allowed to embark on the George , unless 
he first paid the overdrawn salary and gave satisfaction to the Indians 
of Madras, who had complained, as already stated. Master capitulated 
to the former demand and paid the required amount on 6 February. 4 
As to the latter, he told the Council on 3 February that he had taken 
2 , 59 2 pagodas as a half-share of profits of a voyage made by the ship 
Tandore, because her owner Kasi Viranna promised him a part thereof 
before his death; but (according to the consultation-entry) ‘being 
farther pressed about it, answered it was impossible a man should give 
perticular accounts of things soe long passed’. Pedda Venkatadri, 
AHingal, and another witness denied that Viranna had made any such 
promise; and Bridger and Wilks declared they had never heard of any 
part of the ship belonging to Master. As to 11,000 pagodas for which 
Pedda Venkatadri said he had passed a receipt, but had never received 
Master answered that he was ready to swear that the amount had been 
paid to the former’s order. And, as to Allingal’s charge that Master had 


1 2 F.S.G. 68. 

2 F.S.G. 73-74; M.R. 69-70; cf. S.M. i. 215, para. 47 
4 M.R., 1682, 9, 10, 11. 
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2 2 F.S.G. 23, 72; M.R. 41, 69. 
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extorted 5,000 pagodas from him by not allowing him to have any 
food for two days and threatening to starve him to death, he replied 
that Allingal had told him he knew a way of getting money by cheat¬ 
ing the Company, and would give him 5,000 pagodas if the Agent 
would assist this design, and that he (Master) took the money, but did 
not let Allingal cheat the Company. The Council disbelieved this 
explanation, and said that, in any case, as Allingal did not cheat, the 
money ought to be repaid him, 4 but this he detains under a specious 
pretence that he will refer it to the Company, because he glosses it over 
with a fair and specious shew of wrong to the Company’. 1 On the 7th, 
when Master was before the Council, the merchants’ depositions were 
read to him, and he was required to give his answer, whereupon 
(according to the consultation-entry) : 

He gave a more ingenious account now than ever, which occasioned 
the conclusion of this businesse, it being referred to the Hon. Company, 
excepting that of Allingalls, which he intends to try out at law here, 
having evidence sufficient for it. 


Finally, on 9 February the Council came to an accommodation about 
Pedda Venkatadri’s business with the late Agent, and he was given 

permission to embark in the George, which he and Cholmley did that 
same day. 2 


What exactly this ‘accommodation’ was is not stated, nor do the 
extant records show what were the reasons that Gyfford gave to the 
Company in his postscript of 8 February for consenting to let Master 
go home in the George . 3 The only additional sum that seems to have 
been obtained from him was that of 600 pagodas taken from the washer¬ 
men, which is mentioned in the postscript of 8 February as having 


been paid by him. 4 It also excused the Council for having given the 
Company the trouble of deciding the controversy by saying that this 
was induced by Master’s offer to refer the matter to them. Probably it 
was mainly due to a desire to get rid of him, as the late Agent’s 
presence at Madras would be an obvious inconvenience to Gyfford 
and his Council; but they certainly showed weakness in allowing him 
to go, without making him give security for payment of the claims they 


1 M.R ., 1682, 10-11; 3A Misc. 52(1). 

2 M.R., 1682, 12, 13. 3 3A Misc. 53(2). 

4 Ibid. There is a possibility that Master also paid the 10,000 pagodas reserved for the Company 
(p. 25 ante). According to a petition made by Pedda Venkatadri’s son in 1703, this sum was paid 
by the merchants (Love, ii. 52); and in a letter of 5 Jan. 1682 [3A Misc. 52(1)] Gyfford said the 
merchants desired this sum to be restored, ‘being a forced trick’—of which Gyfford took ad¬ 
vantage. 
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considered proved against him, in the event of the Company’s decision 
being adverse to him. This naturally led to no assets being found in 
India, when in 1684 the Company and Gyfford wanted to enforce 
restitution from his estate there; 1 and it is the more surprising as, 
according to the summary of Gyfford’s letter of 5 January 1682 to the 
Company, he denounced the late Agent’s tyranny and injustice, and 
his postscript of 8 February added that they were satisfied that the 
complainants had been much wronged. Pedda Venkatadri and other 
merchants had also petitioned the Council not to let Master embark 
without his first paying what he had forcibly taken from them. 2 

Were there adequate grounds for the view that Master had been 
guilty of extortion? Gyfford and his Council were undoubtedly hostile 
to him, but there is no reason to disbelieve the record of their inquiry 
in the consultation-entries, which have been cited or summarized 
above, as to his attitude to the charges against him. This was mainly 
that he was suffering from bad memory and so could not give any 
accounts or explanation in his defence.^ It is a familiar one in the case 
of false or prevaricating witnesses under cross-examination, and the 
events to which his memory had to travel were all within the compass 
o about a year back; also when he defended his having drawn his 
full salary and his right to take diamonds home, he could recall his 
indenture of 1675 with the Company (p. 46). But, assuming that it 
was not a prevaricating pose as the Council thought, there are still 
grave facts against him. He admitted that he had taken 600 pagodas 
for himself from the washermen, whose poverty precluded its being a 
genuine gift. The best that seemingly can be said in his defence is that 
in 1680 they complained to him that sums due to them were being 
detained by the ch.ef merchants, who had up to then been responsible 
for paying them, and Master, who helped them to get free from this 
dependence (p. 19), might (under the lax standards prevalent among 
some of the Company’s servants at that time, which were encouraged 


^ 3A Misc. 49(0, 52 ( 0 , 53(2); 2 F.S.G. 148. 
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by its practice of not paying them proper salaries) have considered that 
he was entitled to take this money in return for his assistance. He also 
admitted the receipt of 5,000 pagodas from Allingal, and, though deny¬ 
ing the reason alleged by the latter for his giving it, claimed that he 
was justified in keeping the money because he prevented Allingal from 
committing a fraud on the Company (p. 32). Its payment in those 
circumstances would obviously be a bribe to induce him to connive at 
the intended fraud, and why did Master silently pocket it? Surely, if 
it was taken honestly, he should have communicated the facts to his 
colleagues and credited the sum to the Company’s cash, either as a 
fine inflicted on Allingal or as they might otherwise see fit to dispose 
of it. 

The main charge was one of improperly taking a large sum for him¬ 
self out of the 49,000 pagodas recovered from Pedda Venkatadri for 
other Company’s merchants, whose accounts with Kasi Viranna had 
not been made up for five years. It was common ground with Venka¬ 
tadri and those others that, shortly after Viranna’s death, their dif¬ 
ferences were settled amicably for 10,000 pagodas as the amount due; 
but that Master was angry at this private arrangement and that this 
led to the imprisonment of Venkatadri and Allingal, the making of 
fresh demands on them under Serappa’s instructions, and the pro¬ 
ceedings before the Council ending in the award of 49,000 pagodas. 1 
This story is substantially corroborated by the entries of 28 June 
and I July 1680, mentioning the merchants’ statements that they had 
settled their accounts with Pedda Venkatadri, and by the entries of 7, 
14, and 18 October 1680 reopening the dispute and awarding the 
49,000 pagodas (p. 25). Master took the execution of this award en¬ 
tirely into his own hands, and seized everything belonging to Pedda 
Venkatadri that he could find, including shares in the profits of ship- 
voyages and even elephants, which had already been sold to others by 
Pedda Venkatadri. This last statement does not rest merely on the 
assertions of the merchants, but was corroborated by complaints from 
two of such purchasers, 2 and by Master’s eventual admission that he had 
received 4,930 pagodas for four elephants, which he had sold, and also 
his payment of that sum to the Council on 21 October. There was more¬ 
over the independent declaration of a Portuguese merchant as to 
Master’s seizing property consigned from Manilla to Venkatadri on the 
ship Trivatore . 3 The merchants asserted that Master stipulated for his 


1 2 F.S.G. 87-97, 106-14; O.C. 4698. 

2 2 F.S.G. 117-19, 123-4; O.C. 4808, ff. 2-3, 4. 


3 2 F.S.G. 51-52; M.R. 56-57. 
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receiving 19,500 pagodas for himself, in addition to the 10,000 pagodas 
reserved for the Company, and that, when Gyfford arrived, he had 
nearly 14,000 pagodas in his hands. 1 This may be exaggerated, but it is 
certain that he had at least the 4,930 pagodas which he paid to the 
Council after the discovery of the paper about its receipt, and which he 
presumably intended to keep, as the merchants admitted that he had 
passed on to them most of the assets received, before he closed the 
transaction by recording that Pedda and Chinna Venkatadri had satis¬ 
fied the award against them and by releasing them on 24 February 
1681 (p. 32). 2 The whole execution of the award was done without 
any of the proceedings taken for it being mentioned in the Fort diary 
and consultation-book, though the award was one made by the Agent 
and Council; and why should he have kept it so secretively in his own 
hands, if there was nothing to hide? Flere again the most that can be 
said in his defence is that he had benefited the merchants by more 
than double the 10,000 pagodas which they had accepted from Pedda 
Venkatadri in June 1680, and that he took (say) 10,000 pagodas for 
himself, and 10,000 for the Company, as fees for his trouble, much on 
the same basis that a vakil in India used to demand a percentage of 

any property recovered as remuneration for conducting a speculative 
claim. 

It will be seen that the case against Master is much stronger than it 

has usually been assumed to be, 3 from a natural sympathy with a man 

of his brilliance and administrative achievements. He certainly took 

home considerable wealth,* most of which he probably obtained by 

private trade, but .though he seems to have added to it by illicit methods 

of the kind stated above, his name will remain in good remembrance at 

Madras from the administrative reforms he initiated and his activity 
in building St. Mary’s church. 

Gyfford seems to have treated Master courteously; thus he sent 
members of his Council, as well as its secretary, to interview him, 3 and 


1 2 F - s - G - 90, 9 2 > ” 2 - 13 . 117; O.c. 4698, f. 9. 

2 2 F.S.G. 113. 

/ 3 W ^ ele , r ’ Maira j' n lhe 0ld ' n Ti ™’ I2 5-6; Vale, H.D. ii. 247-8; A. T. Pringle, Consul,a- 
ftonr o//A< Agent and Council, I-art Si. George, ,68, (4th series), iii-iv; Temple, S.M. i. 130. None 

these authors has discussed the charges against Master and the inferences to be drawn from 
his admitted receipt of money in some of them. 

4 Love, i. 403; H.D. ii. 244, 249. 

p 5 2 , F '^ G * 8 ’. 9 ’ 38; M ' R ‘> l68l » 33 , 49 , (1682) 9; O.C. 4800. As pointed out by A T 
Irrngle (loc. at w), Wheeler (p. 126) is wrong in saying that Master was ‘thrown into 

inaccurate Y mUTdntd t0 death ’' H “ ° ther Statements that para, are also 
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he was allowed to lade provisions from Bengal on the Company’s ships 
for his homeward voyage, and to carry on his private trade by sending 
to Bengal on the Caesar some treasure he had received from England. 1 
On the other hand, the late Agent’s carriage was reported by Gyfford 
to be haughty and presuming, with a show of contempt for the Com¬ 
pany and their Agents; the reason given for Master being ‘soe cock¬ 
sure’ is that the witnesses against him were ‘but blacks’. 2 Gyfford also 
said that he ‘ had a private end in all he did ’ for the Company, and that, 
had not the new Agent arrived, there would have been no provision of 
goods made for the ships. 3 The latter statement is in accordance with 
probability, as Lingappa’s blockade would almost certainly have con¬ 
tinued, had Gyfford not relieved the situation, and no contracts for this 
year’s investment were made till after his arrival. 4 


MADRAS, 1682 

There are no Fort St. George records for this year, and resort has, 
therefore, mainly to be made to the printed copy of the diary and con¬ 
sultation-book, 1682, which is in Madras Records , 1682-85 , edited by 
A. T. Pringle, and cited as M.R. 

Owing to their late dispatch from Bengal, all the four ships were over¬ 
due on 20 January (the outside time fixed by the Company for their 
departure from the Fort), except the Golden Fleece , which arrived on 
8 January and sailed on the 21st. Consequently, when the George came 
on 31 January, the Council decided that, notwithstanding that time¬ 
limit, she and the other ships should be kept in the roads until they 
had been laden with the goods provided by the Fort. 5 By that time the 
Council had been completed by the arrival of Bigrig from Masulipatam 
on the 5th, and of Yale from the Gingee country on the 12th: the latter 
unexpectedly brought a cowl, which he had succeeded in getting from 
Harji Raja, for the Company to settle factories at Conimere and 
Cuddalore. 6 The Caesar arrived about 1 February, and she and the 
George sailed for England respectively on 11 and 10 February; on the 
George went the late Agent, Streynsham Master, and Cholmley, while 

1 2 F.S.G. 24, 32; M.R. 42, 46. 

2 3A Misc. 49(2), 52(1), 54(2). The Company replied that Master was mistaken in his notion 
that Indians were not good witnesses under English law, their testimony having been admitted 
in former hearings before the Lord Chancellor (7 L.B. 51-52). 

3 3A Misc. 49(1), 50(1). 

4 2 F.S.G. 19-20. 

6 Ibid. 2, 3-4; 3A Misc. 52(2). Cf. Love, i. 463-4. 


s M.R. 2, 5. 
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the Caesar took home one of the chaplains, the Rev. Richard Portman, 
and Thomas Lucas, the former Council-Secretary, who had become a 
freeman at Madras (p. 7). 1 The Bengal Merchant , which had been dis¬ 
patched from Masulipatam on 11 March (p. 122), did not reach the 
Fort till 2 April; she was given her dispatch on the 15th, but want of 
good winds kept her in the roads, and she did not sail till the 21st. 2 
The four ships were so fully laden that 200 bales of those provided at 
the Fort had to be left behind. 3 


The Company’s merchants seem to have fulfilled their contracts, and 
goods came in to the value of 64,854 pagodas in January, and of 4,360 
pagodas in February/ On 9 January the Council reversed Master’s 
decision (p. 9) that Pedda Venkatadri and partners should pay the 
whole customs due on their goods, instead of merely one-half (as Kasi 
Viranna had done), saying that the levy of the whole customs would 
merely cost the Company so much more for its cloth and would reduce 
esteem for the chief merchants at Madras and up-country. 3 Neverthe¬ 
less, in March these same persons refused to take off the Company’s 
copper, coral, vermilion, &c., at the prices put on them by the Council, 
offering very low rates for them; and as they had lain ‘ dead ’ a great 
while in the godowns, they were ordered to be sent to Bengal, as being 
a better market for them, so that all the European goods had been 
cleared off by the time the Company’s ships arrived in July. 6 In 
February the Council ordered a new warehouse to be built, in view of 
the Company’s orders for a large increase in the investment, especially 
as the one in use was too small, thus facilitating frauds by the mer¬ 
chants’ people; and it was completed during the year. 7 In May, Thomas 
Clarke, who had served as interpreter and Portuguese writer since 
1670 ( E.F. ii. 7), was permitted to retire, ‘he being very crazy and 
much weakened by his [recent] sickness’. 8 

In March the Council considered Lingappa’s action in prevailing on 
Akanna to order the town-rent to be paid to him, contrary to the King’s 
farman and past practice, under which it was payable only to the diwan 
at Golconda {E.F. ii. 37). It held that this would cause ‘endless dis¬ 
orders and confusion’ in the Company’s business, as Lingappa was 
ot such a turbulent spirit’ and was perpetually encroaching on its 


1 M.R. 9, 11, 13, i 4 . Lucas was recommended to the Company by Gyfford as suitahle fn, 
employment, having ability and aptness for business: 3 A Misc. yl). Y ^ 

M.R. 25, 27, 29, 30. 3 M j sc> /v & , v 4wn 

M.R. (1681) 132-6; M.R. 2, 3. 6 A P Tn . ^.: R ' 7 ' I7 * 

7 M.R. 18; 3 A Misc. 56(1). ' R ' 9 ‘ 20 ’ 21: 3A Mlsc - 56 (i). 

M'R* 3 2 ~ 34 - He died on 4 Oct. 1683 (Love, i. 387). 
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privileges, so it decided to send a present worth 150 pagodas to Alcanna, 

with a small one to ‘the great men’ about him, in an effort to get him 

to cancel the order. 1 In April it informed the Company that Lingappa 

was a great enemy to the welfare of the place, who was trying to divert 

its trade to St. Thome and threatening to burn Madras to the ground; 

also that he was annoyed at the proposal to settle a factory in the 
Gingee country. 2 

In spite of this the Agent and Council took steps to prepare for the 

establishment of such a factory by sending in March for Freeman from 

Masulipatam, to preside over a new one at Cuddalore near Porto Novo. 

On 24 April they ordered the Cuddalore merchants to be sent for, so 

that a contract for an investment in cloth might be made with them; 

and on 11 May they appointed Freeman to be its Chief, Richard Brown 

to be second, Richard Milton (the steward) to be third, and Francis 

Bett to assist as a writer there. 3 Their departure was postponed in June, 

because of the expected arrival of the Company’s ships with orders 

about the proposed settlement; and it was not until I August that (the 

Company having ordered a settlement to be made at or near Porto 

Novo) they left on the Loyal Resolution , the first ship from England to 
reach the Fort. 4 

She arrived on 17 July, bringing news of the Company’s turning 
the Bengal factories into an independent Agency under William 
Hedges. The Company, fearing that Master might imitate Sir 
Edward Winter in the forcible retention of his post, had ordered the 
commander to deliver no letters ashore, till he was satisfied that 
Gyfford and his Council were duly installed there; so John Littleton 
(a son of Sir Thomas Littleton), who was appointed to be sixth in 
Council at Fort St. George, and a new factor named Slaughter Lee, 
landed with a letter from Capt. Willshaw, communicating the Com¬ 
pany’s order that two of the Council should go on board the ship for 
this purpose. Wilks and Bigrig went accordingly, and returned with 
the despatch brought by the Resolution , which was immediately opened 
and perused. 5 This was found to contain an order dismissing Bridger 
and directing the seizure of his papers. Nicks and Littleton, with some 
other Company’s servants, were sent to his house to seal up his papers, 
which was done. The next day Wilks and the three other old members 

r M.R. 19; 3A Misc. 55(1) & (2). The application to Akanna was apparently unsuccessful, as 
the town-rent was paid to Lingappa in 1684 (p. 82 post). 

2 3A Misc. 55(1). 3 m . R . 20, 31, 34. 

4 M.R. 43, 52, 53, 55, 58; 6 L.B. 401, 404, 409. 

5 M.R. 49; 6 L.B. 434-5 (reproduced in HI), ii. 247). 
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of the Council (p. 39) were each raised a step in Bridger’s vacancy, 
but were ordered to continue their existing functions till the end of the 
month. 1 


On 20 and 21 July the new Council called the Company’s merchants 
and contracted with them for the supply of 322,000 pieces of cloth at 
the previous year’s rates; this fell far short of what the Company 
required, but the Council could not prevail with them to increase it, 
or to allow any more abatement than the usual one of 6 per cent. 2 In 
the same month serious encroachment by the sea on the middle of the 


town and some bulwarks necessitated strenuous efforts to stem it; but 
in spite of them part of the battery on the sea-front, which Langhorn 
had built, fell down, and Gyfford asked the Company to send stones 
and lime from Johanna (the largest of the Comoro islands, lying in the 
Mozambique Channel) for making a sea-wall to prevent such erosion. 3 

On 27 July two more ships, the Williamson and the Nathaniel , 
arrived from England. The former was dispatched to Masulipatam and 
the Bay on 6 August, and the latter on the 22nd. 4 The fourth ship, the 
Lancaster , did not reach Madras till 4 September, and sailed on the 
13th for Masulipatam and Balasore. 5 On 5 September the Resolution 
arrived back from Cuddalore with Freeman, Brown, and Milton; they 
had found themselves unable to stay there, owing to ‘that villaine’ 
the subadar, by name Gopal Pundit, who was ‘very passionate’ and 
made unreasonable demands, including one for payment of 1,700 
pagodas as reward for his help in getting a cowl for the factory. 6 The 
factors had been instructed to move to Conimere, if they were forced 
from Cuddalore; but in going up the coast they had missed that place, 
and ‘to prevent danger’ Freeman insisted on going on to Madras in 
spite of the protest of Capt. Willshaw, the commander.* The Agent and 
Council then entered into correspondence with the subadar of Coni¬ 


mere, and having received very friendly and advantageous offers from 
him for the settlement of a factory there, on 9 October they decided 
to send John Wilcox (the secretary) as Chief, Richard Milton as second, 
and Ralph Ord, who had been permitted to retire from his post as 

1 6 399, 401; M.R. 49-50. Bridger was dismissed for corresponding with the interloper 

tapt. A ley, and for sending home diamonds and pearls surreptitiously; he denied the former 
charge, but admitted the latter one (M.R. 49). 

2 M - R-Sh 52-53- 

3 M.R. 47, 56; 3 A Misc. 58(2), 60(1). Cf. Love, i. 470. 

4 M.R. 56, 59, 60, 62, 63. 

5 M.R. 66, 67, 69. 

6 M.R. 67; 11 Mas. 30; 3 Mad. 70; 3A Misc. 60(1) & (2). 

7 M.R. 67; 3 A Misc. 56(1), 60(2). 
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schoolmaster and appointed a provisional factor, as third, for that 
purpose. 1 

They left by land on 26 October, taking with them 5,000 pagodas, 
as well as the remains of what had been provided for the Cuddalore 
factory and things suitable for presents, and reached Conimere two 
days later. After some obstacles they came to terms with the Avaldar, 
who gave his cowl for the factory. 2 Most of November was occupied 
in tedious negotiations with the local merchants; but gradually dif¬ 
ficulties were overcome and the investment started. By the middle of 
December cloth was coming in, and on the 22nd they got the merchants 
to agree to form a joint-stock company for a full investment of 80,000 
pagodas. 3 The factory-house seems to have been of a very temporary 
character, being described as ‘half palmiros and cadjans’, i.e. rafters, 
laths, and thatch, from palm-trees and their leaves; yet Harji Raja 
was informed that they were building a fort. 4 As to the disappointment 
at Cuddalore, in November Gyfford withdrew his Brahman representa¬ 
tive at the court of Harji Raja, and he asked the President at Surat to 
move Sambhaji to turn out the subadar and grant a cowl himself for a 
factory there. 5 

At the end of September the Lancaster , on her way fromMasulipatam 
to Bengal, was driven ashore in the Bay of Coringa, which lies 9 miles 
south-west of Cocanada. News of this disaster reached Field at Mada- 
pollam on 3 October, and he at once left for Coringa with most of the 
factory peons, to assist the commander, Capt. Richard Goodlad. He 
found the ship fast ashore with 7 feet of water in the hold, and she 
shortly afterwards broke up. Her rigging, topmasts, and yards were 
saved; and fortunately she had no money or goods belonging to the 
Company. Four of her crew ran away, and the rest of them, as well as 
the twenty soldiers who had been sent in her for Bengal, were inclined 
to be mutinous. Field helped to control them, and had them lodged and 
fed at the Madapollam factory, until they were put on board the 
Resolution in November, to take their passages to the Fort. 6 The latter 
ship had been kept on the Coromandel coast to check any interlopers 
coming there, as ordered by the Company in a despatch received by 

1 M.R. 63, 72, 74, 75-76, 77-78. Freeman was not available, having been sent to Masulipatam 

on 25 Sept. (M.R. 74, & p. 126 post). Ord drew only £20 a year as factor, against £50 as school¬ 
master; roughly the balance of £30 was drawn by his successor, John Barker, at 5 pagodas a 
month: M.R. 63; 3A Misc. 56(2). Henry Mose, a new factor, succeeded Wilcox as secretary 
(M.R. 78; 6 L.B. 410). 2 MJl. 80, 81, 87; 1 Con. 1-8. 

3 1 Con. 8-39. 4 Ibid. 36, 45. s M.R. 87; 3A Misc. 60(2). 

6 4 Mas. 57; 7 Mas. 52-53; 2 Mad. 45-48, 49-50, 51-52, 53, 59, 62, 70; M.R. (1683) 5, 33. 
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the Lancaster. 1 The only interloping ship, however, which appears to 
have come, was one that called in September at Tuticorin. She was 
given assistance by the Dutch there, on the supposition (as they alleged) 
that she belonged to the English Company. James Bett, the com¬ 
mander of the garrison, and Charles Fleetwood were sent to Tuticorin 

to obstruct the ship and to caution the Dutch; but she had left by the 
time they arrived. 2 

In August the Company’s washermen were reorganized by dividing 
them into two parties, with separate heads, in order to compose dis¬ 
putes constantly arising among them; 3 whether they were still made 
to attend on the Governor does not appear. The investment was ap¬ 
parently progressing well; in November the washers had a great 
quantity of cloth in their hands, and the merchants were paid 25,000 
pagodas in advance, to hasten the supply, which was already coming in 
fast 4 In the same month Gyfford published a proclamation to check 
the Til custome’ of shipping off country-people, to make them slaves 

in foreign lands; offenders had to pay a fine of 50 pagodas for every 
slave so sent away. 5 

The Council were unable to make a large investment in diamonds, 

as few had been sent to Madras; but this accorded with the Company's 

direction, received by the Nathaniel , that they were to buy none until 

all the cloth and other goods required had been provided, as the price 

of diamonds had fallen. 6 The Company had also given up its scheme to 

engross the whole trade in diamonds, to the concern of the Agent and 

Council, who in April divided a commission of 3,821 pagodas on the 
investment made in 1681. 7 

The revenue from quit-rents during the year came to 500 pagodas, 
and in view of this tax the one on small shops was entirely abrogated 
in January. 8 In July the farm for licences to sell liquor by retail was 
taken into the Council’s hands, there being no bidders for it. 9 In the 
opinion of Gyfford the best way to increase the town’s revenues was 
to increase its trade. 10 Lingappa was, however, attempting to thwart 
this, and Akanna is said to have threatened to attack Madras if a 
settlement was made at Cuddalore. Nevertheless Gyfford said a good 


‘ 6 L.B. 477; M.R. 69; 3A Misc. 59(1). 

mL 3 6 , 5 . C ‘ 58(2>: M ' R ' 69 ’ She WaS the Sma “ pink that Went t0 Hug,i ( P 3 °° post)-, 3A 
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M.R. 60-61. 4 M R g 5 _ g7 

6 L.B. 443-4; 3 A Misc. 54(1) & ( 2 ), 56(2 );M.I 
6 L.B. 443 ' 4 ; 3 a Misc. 57(2); M.R. 25. 

M.R. 46. 


5 M.R. 87-88. 

8 3A Misc. 56(1); M.R. 6. 
10 3A Misc. 56(1). 
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correspondence was kept with them both, peace having been made 
with a present of 300 pagodas. 1 

Some minor items may be briefly mentioned. The work of the Court 
of Judicature was increasing, and Gyfford asked the Company to send 
a person skilled in the Law ’ to be Recorder. 2 In February he reported 
that the pagodas issued by the mint were in good repute at Golconda, 
the exchange in some places being at an advance of I per cent. 3 The 
records contain little information about the garrison, except that at the 
close of the year it was ‘well furnished with soldiers’, and that in June 
Thomas Burret, ‘having most impiously in his cups drank a health to 
the DivelF, was, ‘in regard his crime is soe notorious and of soe black 
a die’, ordered to run the gauntlet and to remain in prison, until he 
could be sent away. 4 In February a young man from the George , 
recommended by her surgeon, was engaged as an assistant to Dr. 
Heathfield; 5 and in November John Ince, ‘a sober and trusty man’, 
apparently from the garrison, was appointed steward vice Robert 
Bowyer, who had succeeded Milton in June. 6 In December the Agent 
and Council had so denuded themselves of assistants that they said 
they had only one writer left. 7 Bridger appears to have been in embar¬ 
rassed circumstances, for 1,000 pagodas, recovered from some debtors 
of his, was returned to him in November to provide sustenance for 
himself and his family. 8 Jearsey, whose account with the Company was 
under examination by the Council in December with little result, was 
reported to be ‘a most deplorable object’, and he was thought to be 
incapable of either going home or paying his debt. 9 

The China Merchant arrived on 14 December, bringing a large 
quantity of ‘bad remains’ of European goods from the factory at 
Bantam for disposal. She and the Resolution were ordered to be laden 
with fine and other goods in readiness, so as to be dispatched together 
to England. 10 

MADRAS, 1683 

By the middle of January the Resolution and the China Merchant 
were fully laden, having 55 tons of pepper in addition to the cloth pro- 

1 3 Mad. 82; 3A Misc. 54(2). 2 3 A Misc. 55(2). 

3 Ibid. 53(1). 4 I5id> 57^); M.R. 40. 

5 M.R. 12. 6 M R 39f g2t 

7 3 Mad. 93; 3A Misc. 59(1). 8 M.R. 75, 91-92; 3A Misc. 56(1). 

9 M.R . 95, 97; 3A Misc. 56(1), 61(2). 

10 M.R. 96, 99-100; 3A Misc. 58(2). Bantam had fallen to the Dutch in August 1682 (Bruce’s 
Annals, ii. 492). 
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vided for them; and they sailed on the 23rd for England. 1 Two other 
ships arrived from the Bay and Masulipatam, the Nathaniel on 15 
January and the Williamson on 11 February; they also were fully 
laden and sailed respectively on 6 and 17 February. 2 The Council 
was hindered in dispatching them by the ‘small assistance’ they had 
(p. 301); but they said they had made the greatest investment of cloth 
ever provided for the ships. 3 Bridger did not go home on them, being 
allowed to stay another year in India, on his plea that one of his 
children was not yet weaned. 4 

On 12 February an order was received from Sir Josiah Child, the 
Governor of the Company, for the dismissal of Wilks from his post as 
second; this arose from the Company’s resentment at ‘the indecency’ 
of the affronting letters received in Master’s time, so that it was 
resolved to prevent any of those who had signed them from succeeding 
Gyfford in the event of his death. The Company had otherwise nothing 
against him, and said he might stay on as third in Council; but Wilks 
refused to do this, and resigned the Company’s service. Bigrig, under 
the same order, became second, and the other members (Yale, Nicks, 
and Littleton) each received a provisional step up. 5 The vacant sixth 
post was offered to Field, but he hesitated over accepting it pending 
further orders from the Company, and meanwhile his dismissal (p. 83) 
prevented his appointment. 6 

On 30 January the Council heard from Conimere that an inter- 
loping ship had arrived at Porto Novo. She was the Constantinople 
Merchant , commanded by Capt. Smith, and shortly afterwards she 
was joined by the William and John , Capt. Read, with Dr. Waldo on 
board her as surgeon. Gyfford and his Council ordered the factors at 
Conimere ‘to use all wayes and meanes imaginable to frustrate theire 
designes’; and Ord was sent with the chief dubash at the Fort to get 
Gopal Pundit, the subadar of Porto Novo, to repel the interlopers, who 
were reported to intend settling at Cuddalore. 7 As related on page 69, 
they succeeded, with Gopal Pundit’s help, in defeating the interlopers' 
efforts to do business there; and the William and John , being dis¬ 
appointed of success, left in March for Balasore (cf. p. 319), while the 

‘ 3 F.S.G. 8, 9, IO, II; M.R. 6, 8, 9, 10. 

2 3 F.S.G. 9, 17, 19, 22, 23; M.R. 8, 14, 15, 18. 

3 3A Misc. 57(2), 65(1). 

4 3 F.S.G. 7; M.R. 5-6. 

3 6L.B. 524; 3 F.S.G. 21; M.R. 17. 

* 2 Mad - 21 J3A Misc. 64(1); 3 F.S.G. 115-16; M.R. 85; 11 Mas. 10. 

3 F.S.G. 15, 16, 18; M.R. 12, 13, 15; 1 Con. 55-59, 68; 3A Misc. 62(1), 65(2). 
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Constantinople remained in the neighbourhood, awaiting the expected 
arrival of the notorious interloper, Capt. Alley. 1 

As part of the arrangement with Gopal Pundit, Ord had agreed with 
him for the restarting of the Cuddalore factory on the terms offered in 
1682; accordingly, on 19 March, Davis was appointed to be Chief of it, 
and Ord to be second. Davis, however, did not arrive during March or 
April, and Gopal Pundit, suspecting that the Agent was intending to 
go back on the agreement after the interlopers had been frustrated, 
threatened to detain Ord and the dubash, until some other factors 
appeared. Consequently Davis was ordered on 30 April to prepare to 
go there and he left, on 5 May, with 10,000 pagodas to start an invest¬ 
ment. 2 The subsequent proceedings at Cuddalore are stated at pp. 70-73. 

In March the Council got the Company’s merchants to take the 
European goods received by the China Merchant (p. 60) with some 
abatement on the ordinary prices for those that were damaged ,* and 
they were told to begin the year’s investment, so as to employ the 
weavers and hinder their furnishing supplies to the interlopers. 3 Pedda 
Venkatadri had recently died, and his brother, Chinna Venkatadri, was 
appointed in his place. 4 The contract for the investment followed 
on 30 March, when the merchants were given an advance of 40,000 
pagodas, with instructions to bring in the cloth covered by it before 
the end of August, as Gyfford was hoping to send a ship to England in 
September. 5 In April two small sloops were purchased at a cost of 455 
pagodas for the purpose of supplying the new coast factories and bring¬ 
ing their baled goods to the Fort, viz. the Conimere ) which had been 
used from October 1682, and the Mary ) which had belonged to Dr. 
Heathfield. 6 

In November 1682 the Company had sent the New London to Porto 
Novo and Madras, with orders that she was to come home direct from 
the Fort, after being laden on the Coromandel coast. On I June she 
arrived at Porto Novo, at the same time as the Lumley Castle, an inter- 
loping ship commanded by Capt. Alley. 7 On the London came Thomas 

1 3A Misc. 63(1), 65(2). 

2 3 F.S.G. 32, 44, 47; M.R. 25, 34, 36; 3A Misc. 64(2); 1 Cud. 5-6. 

3 3 F.S.G. 26, 29-30, 31; M.R. 21, 23-24, 24-25. 

4 3 F.S.G. 26, 27-28; M.R. 21, 22; 3A Misc. 65(2). 

s 3 F.S.G. 35-36; M.R. 27-28; 3A Misc. 57(1). 

6 3 F.S.G. 39, 40; M.R. (1682) 78-79, (1683) 30, 31. The Conimere sailed on 9 May with 
twenty soldiers for Bengal, where they were believed to be urgently required (M.R. 36; cf. 
p. 317 n. post). 

7 7 L.B. 18, 34, 52; O.C. 4949 ; 1 Cud. 43-44. Another interloping ship, the Experiment, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Aubeny, arrived shortly afterwards from England (cf. p. 63 post). 
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Lucas, whom the Company had appointed to be fourth in Council at 

the Fort, and he reached Madras on 7 June. 1 The Council was thus 

again increased to six members, including the Governor. In view of the 

presence of interlopers at Porto Novo or its neighbourhood, the London 

was kept there till 27 June, when Capt. Alley, being finally ordered to 

leave the port, took the Lumley Castle to Pulicat, and the London 

sailed for Madras, which she reached on the 29th. 2 She brought over 

£100,000 in bullion and goods, and the Council at once took ashore 

eight chests of gold, being in great want of ready money for the various 

investments ordered, and having failed to get any on loan, even at 10 
per cent, interest. 3 

Various measures were taken to thwart the intention of the inter¬ 
lopers to settle at other places. On information that Alley proposed to 
settle at Covelon (Kovilam, about 20 miles south of Madras), where 
the Lumley Castle then was, the Company’s merchants were asked to 
write to the Avaldar of that place to prevent it; the latter then sent a 
servant to the Fort, with assurances of his friendship and an invitation 
to the Council to make a settlement there, so on 21 June it was resolved 
to send an Englishman to Kovilam in order to secure it from the inter¬ 
lopers.-* On 3 July advices came that Alley and Aubeny were at Pulicat 
and intended to settle at various ports in Golconda territory, so the 
Council decided to dispatch Lucas and Chinna Venkatadri to Conje- 
varam to treat with Sangana, who was acting as tarafdar in Lingappa’s 
absence, for a cowl to prohibit the interlopers from trading in that 
territory. They left on 5 July and found that Alley, Aubeny, and Smith 
had made great progress in their plans.* On 11 July, on receipt of a 
etter from ‘our people’ at Kovilam that the interlopers had affronted 
them and assaulted their servants, Lieut. Richardson was sent with 
twenty soldiers to surprise and seize the persons and goods of Smith 
and other interlopers, but he was instructed to avoid bloodshed and 
any affront to the country people’. He returned on the 16th, having 
tailed in the enterprise, as a stormy night prevented any surprise of 


‘ 7 - 93 ! 1 Cud. 43, 45; 3 F.S.G. 54; M.R. 41. 

3 3 55-56, 66, 70; M.R. 42, 48, 52; I Cud. 109. 

4 l fsV? 3: 3 F .f£- 59- 60 * 66 70, 7 ,; M.R. 44, 48, 52; 3 A Misc. 66(,), 67(1) 

others 75 ’ M ’ R ' 54> 55; 37 F * S ' G * 6 ‘ Lucas also sported that some Portuguese and 

a n cell . Were SUSpeCted t0 be hel P in " ,he interlopers, and the Agent and Council iLued 

tra P ventio„; 0 7 n F a | c" 4-53 F SG T^R^h'T F* C ° nllSCati0n ° ff ° r 
lopers was also issupH r ?8 S °’ M ' R - 5 ^ 59 ). A warning against favouring the inter- 

settle (3 F.S.G. 81-82; M.R^c^y^' C " * 6 P ‘ aCeS Where the int,:rl °P e rs proposed to 
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the kind desired. 1 Two soldiers were left at Kovilam as spies, and some 
ten days later they reported that Smith had received news which was 
‘ much to his satisfaction and had set up his flag on his house. 2 Lucas 
appears to have performed his task at Conjevaram (as the record in 
37 F.S.G. shows) with commendable zeal and thoroughness; but he 
found Sangana ‘ a most pestilent fellow to deal with ’, whose word, even 
on oath, could not be trusted. 3 His aim was to draw a large sum of 
money from the Company for favouring it, and he played for time, as 
the interlopers had also their representatives, spending ‘some hundreds 
of pagodas in presents, dancing wenches, and other gallantries’. 4 

Meanwhile the two Company’s ships, the Kent from Bantam and the 
Kempthorn from Batavia, had arrived on 28 June and 4 July respec¬ 
tively ; as the latter was on demurrage the Council arranged to send her 
to England as soon as she had received her lading at Madras, and to 
dispatch the London to Masulipatam, Madapollam, and Petapoli for 
such goods as might be ready there. 5 Another Company’s ship, the 
Welfare , arrived from Persia on 10 August, and left on the 21st for the 
Bay, taking treasure and European goods to land at Vizagapatam for 
the factory there. 6 

Resuming the narrative of the conflict with the interlopers, which 
was the prominent event of the year—on 15 August the Constantinople 
passed the Madras roadstead on her way from Kovilam to Bengal. 7 
On the 13th Lucas at Conjevaram, after an expenditure of nearly 1,000 
pagodas in presents and other charges, at last got Sangana to agree, 
in return for 6,000 pagodas, to get a farman from the King to turn 
away the interlopers. Lucas then, at Sangana’s instance, left for 
Kovilam, which he reached on 18 August, hoping to see the interlopers 
expelled; but he was much disillusioned by finding their flag flying and 
‘ they extraordinary jocund ’, as cloth was coming in for them without 
any obstruction by Sangana’s officers, while the Company’s people 
were being slighted. Sangana was also beginning to ‘fly off’ from his 
agreement with Lucas, unless the Council allowed Akanna to have 25 
candies of copper, which he had asked for. This it agreed to do, pro¬ 
vided Akanna procured a satisfactory farman from the King; it also 
sent 500 pagodas to Vira Raghava at Golconda for distribution among 

1 3 F.S.G. 83-84, 86; M.R. 61, 63; 37 F.S.G. 32-34, 39. 

2 3 F.S.G. 93-94; M.R. 68. 3 37 F.S.G. 79, 123, 127. 

4 Cf. ibid. 70, 86-87. 

s 3 F.S.G. 70, 75, 76-77; M.R. 51, 55, 56. The Kent sailed for the Bay on 30 June, and the 

London for Masulipatam, &c., on 20 July (3 F.S.G. 71, 89; M.R. 52, 65). 

6 3 F.S.G. 101, 104, 107; M.R. 73, 76, 78- 7 3 F.S.G. 103; M.R. 75 - 
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the ‘great men’, to engage their friendship in the matter. 1 Sangana, 

however, to the indignation of Lucas, took no steps to implement his 

promise to turn out the interlopers from Kovilam, pending a reference 

to Lingappa about it; and Lucas was kept there until Lingappa’s 

answer was received on 7 September. He reported that this was in ‘full 

satisfaction to our longing desires’, and at his request the Council sent 

him ten soldiers and some thirty peons to ‘put some dread’ into the 

Avaldar of Kovilam and others, who had favoured the interlopers. 2 

On the 8th he wrote to the Fort that (in addition to the 6,000 pagodas 

already agreed to) 1,000 were demanded for a present to Lingappa, to 

go through Sangana’s hands; to this the Fort acceded, and on the 9th 

Lucas left, after having the satisfaction of seeing the interlopers’ flag 

pulled down. He reached Madras on the 10th, having (in the words of 

the diary-entry about it) ‘defeated the interlopers’. 2 This seems to be 

too high a claim, for, though the latter had been prevented from 

shipping any cloth, they had succeeded in getting some provided, 

which they hoped to lade on their ships, when they returned from 

Bengal—an expectation which the Council in its turn hoped to 

frustrate. 4 As a further step to impede them, Gyfford and his Council 

decided on 6 August to promise the Governor of Carera (Karcdu, a 

sea-port in the Nellore district) to settle a factory there, as soon as this 

could be conveniently done, since he threatened otherwise to entertain 
the interlopers. 5 

The Kempthorn was fully laden on 29 August, but was detained 
till 13 September, in the hope that the ships from England, which 
were overdue, would shortly arrive. 6 Their non-appearance not only 
increased the existing financial stringency, but also gave a ‘notable 
advantage’ to the interlopers, who thereby gained credit for reports 
spread by them that the old Company was ‘broake’, and the new one 
had stopped the ships from coming out. 7 The truth was that early in 


1 ll ,IC/ ~ 20 ' I22 ~ 3 ' I27> ‘ 5 °-' 1 3 F.S.G. 103-4 ; M.R. 75-76. 

3 37 * 34 , 142, 147, 152-3, 158-9. 

4 37 F - S - G * i6 °- 4; 3 F.S.G. 1 15; M.R. 85; 109 Sur. 36. 

ftrran ’ 3? - 132 ’ I42 73> x 4&, 163, 167. Lucas was sent back to Kovilam on 21 Sent tn 

returnedT H C A ^ aldar ' lf possible ’ for the Company’s merchants to take over the cloth • he 
"6, 120 ; M.rT 5 , 88). F ’ rCSU,t ° f hiS ne " 0tiati0ns on this 1*^ * not stated (3 F.S.G. 

* 3 F.S.G. 98-99; M.R. 72. 
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1683, though the value of the East India Company’s stock had risen, 
various events had led to a scare in London, resulting in a restriction 
of credit and a run upon the Company’s treasury, which made it curtail 
the usual provision of ships and bullion for the east and west coasts of 
India. 1 Only one ship arrived at Madras in addition to the London , viz. 
the Josiah on 1 November, bringing a welcome addition of three factors 
and two writers, but no treasure except one chest of gold, worth 37,083 
pagodas, or less than £15,000 at 8s. to the pagoda. 2 In consequence of 
its lack of cash the Council had to withhold the second and third 
instalments of advances due to the Company’s merchants under their 
contract, and in October to instruct all the factories under the Agency 
to make no larger investments than they could pay for out of the 
money already sent to them. 3 The latter order was, however, modi¬ 
fied in December by allowing merchants who fulfilled their contracts 
interest on the value of the goods not covered by advances at from 9 
to 12 per cent. 4 

On 12 November the Governor and Council received a farman from 
the King of Golconda ‘with the accustomed ceremony’, together with 
letters from Lingappa and Sangana; but its translation showed that it 
failed to carry out the expectations from the agreement made by Lucas 
with Sangana. He had been instructed to arrange for a farman exclud¬ 
ing the interlopers from anywhere in Golconda territory, whereas the 
one received was so worded that it was sure to be interpreted as applic¬ 
able only to Lingappa’s part of it; and Lucas admitted that at the last 
moment Sangana told him it would be so limited, contrary to his 
previous promises. He pleaded, however, that the urgency of prevent¬ 
ing Sangana from allowing the interlopers to settle at Kovilam and 
other places, as he threatened to do unless the agreement was signed 
at once, forced him to acquiesce without first referring the question to 
the Fort for orders. Gyfford said that Sangana had thereby brought the 
Council into a snare to his great profit, and the Council on 19 November 
resolved not to pay the 6,000 pagodas, at any rate until they had 
argued the case with Lingappa and Sangana and had seen whether the 
interlopers were prevented from lading any goods on their ships, when 
they returned from Bengal. They feared the worst, however, as Madana 
had intimated that he would act on no other consideration than that 
of securing all possible profit from the available trade in the country; 

1 Bruce’s Annals, ii. 483-4, 495-6, 502. 

2 7 L.B. 126a; 3 F.S.G. 131,137, 175; M.R. 96, 101, & (1683) 5. 

3 109 Sur. 36; 3 F.S.G. 128-9; M.R . 94. 4 3 F.S.G. i5* -2 j M.R. 112. 
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while, according to Vira Raghava, the interlopers had already been 
granted a farman to build a fort and settle at a port called Durampat 
(Devarampad). 1 Lingappa and Sangana had also put themselves in a 
strong position. In December one Sura Appana, a merchant of the 
Company resident at Conjevaram, and a surety for the payment of the 
6,000 pagodas, had been ordered by Lingappa to receive the money 
and Sangana, ‘reckoning that he hath already complyed on his part’’ 
sent another positive demand for it. The Council also heard that they 
were beginning to stop the transit of the Company’s goods on account 
of the failure to pay it, so on 29 December it was decided to deposit 
7,000 pagodas (covering the private present of 1,000 pagodas to Lin¬ 
gappa and Sangana) with Sura and Chinna Venkatadri, another surety 
for payment, on conditions. These were that they should sign an 
obligation not to pay that amount till all the goods provided for the 
interlopers at Kovilam and its neighbourhood were adequately safe¬ 
guarded from reaching their hands, and to refund it if within six 
months it was found that any such goods had been shipped on an 
interloping vessel, or if they did not procure from Lingappa a cowl 
m due form against the interlopers for all his country * The two 

merchants had not signed this by the end of the year, and the rest 
of the story belongs to the next year. 

Apart from this question, the Council's relations with Golconda 
seem to have been quiet; and in August the town-rent of 1,200 pagodas 
was remitted to V.ra Raghava for payment.* Further unsuccessful 

mint StartCd e t0 ° btam a farman t0 C0in ru P ees at the Madras 
mint, the Company having approved of this proposal/ On 27 December 

e ouncil resolved to oppose a design by Lingappa to store his paddy 

to h War fr e WaS building near the town, with a view to its sale 
to the inhabitants at his own rates. 5 

Minor domestic items include the following. In January twenty-six 

rtor" f thC ^ f P ’ LanCaSUr ' W6re S' ven employment in the 
g son in June the London also brought it fourteen recruits/ On 

is nor a f I*™* Bett WaS rem ° ved from its “mmand (the reason 
but was to ’ af l d t' ban Plumtree Was a PP° int ed to succeed him, 

cantivps Y PSY aS ensign - ? In ^ three of the English 

P in Ceylon, who had escaped, were brought to the Fort by 
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Dutch factors at Pulicat, who were reimbursed expenses incurred on 
their behalf: the men were sent home on the Kempthorn . 1 The Com¬ 
pany was moved by the oppression alleged to have been inflicted by 
btreynsham Master to send out a law requiring that Indians should be 
given equal justice with the English. 2 It also made another law restrict¬ 
ing the legal rate of interest to 9 per cent, a year, under pain of for¬ 
feiture of the loan, if more was levied; 3 it further directed the Council 
to start a bank to receive loans up to £100,000 at 6 per cent, interest, 
so as to provide a fund to buy goods at the cheapest rate. 4 As, however, 
the Council could not get any loans at 10 per cent. (p. 63), both orders 
proved ineffectual; The Company’s complaints about the mismanage¬ 
ment of the mint increased this year; and though the Council, with the 
greatest care and industry, was unable to discover any fraud by the 
minters, it employed some new Brahmans with the old ones, in the hope 
that it would get better service. 5 The Company also complained of the 
want of skill shown in the purchase of diamonds in 1681-2, and asked 
for no more to be sent, unless they could be bought 50 per cent, 
cheaper; want of money in any case prevented their purchase, save 
for some bought for about 15,000 pagodas in January and February. 6 
Gyfford had the misfortune to be laid up with attacks of stone and 
colic at intervals between 26 February and 31 May, and again in 
August and October. 7 At the end of December Lucas was preparing to 
leave for Madapollam, to take over the chiefship of that factory in 
accordance with the Company’s orders, but with a lien on his position 
in the Fort Council next to Yale. 8 

The main events relating to the factories of Conimere and Cuddalore 
are summarized below. 

Conimere. In January the negotiations with the merchants for a 
supply of cloth to the value of 80,000 pagodas were successfully com¬ 
pleted, and on the 17th the contract was signed. When the interlopers 
appeared at Porto Novo, the merchants agreed to stick to the Company 
and not to trade with the newcomers. On 17 February the merchants 

1 3 F.S.G. 46, 89-90, 111; M.R. 35, 65-66, 81. Robert Knox had also escaped in 1680 to 
Bantam, where he wrote to the Fort, giving an account of the capture of Englishmen from 1660 
to 1680 (28 F.S.G. 124-35; R* Knox, Historical Relation of Ceylon, ed. J. Ryan, 1911, pp. 279, 
281). 

2 7 L.B. 93, 101. 3 ibid. 5; 3 F.S.G. 112-13; M.R. 82-83. 

4 7 L.B. 50; 3 F.S.G. 64-65; M.R. 48; Bruce’s Annals, ii. 480. 

5 7 L.B. 62, 96-98; 3 F.S.G. 62; M.R. 46. 

6 7 L.B. 62, 126; 3 F.S.G. 19, 24; M.R. 15, 19, 20; 3A Misc. 67(2). 

7 3 F.S.G. 25, 34, 38, 39, 45, 51, no, 129; M.R. 20, 26, 29, 30, 34, 38, 80, 95. 

8 3 F.S.G. 140, 151, 168; M.R. 103, 112, 123. 
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formed a joint stock of 30,000 pagodas. 1 Under orders from the Fort 
(p. 61), Ord left for Porto Novo on 4 February, with the dubash from 
Madras. Though he gave large accounts’ to the Fort of his proceedings 
there, little information is extant regarding them. The Agent’s presents 
of 300 pagodas to the subadar of the Conimere district, Vittula Pillai, 
and of 200 pagodas to the Avaldar of Conimere, Ambaji Pantulu^ 
would not help him, as Porto Novo was under Gopal Pundit and 
another Avaldar; but by 16 February he was reported to be getting 
the better of the interlopers. 2 On information from him that Dr. Waldo 
and another interloper had gone to Pondicherry, M. Deltor, the French 
chief there, was asked to discourage them, and this was done by both 
him and Gopal Pundit, so that they left without being able to do any 
business. Ord rewarded the latter with a present of 200 pagodas, in 
addition to what he had received before. 3 On 3 March the Conimere 
was sent to lie off Porto Novo, to prevent Gopal Pundit’s ships from 
being seized by the interlopers. She returned to Conimere on 10 April, 
and Wilcox heard nothing material of the interlopers till June, when 
the Constantinople with Smith and Alley were at Pondicherry, and 
Deltor was suspected of helping them. Milton was sent there to hinder 
this, and with Ambaji’s assistance they were got rid of by the 28th. 4 
Meanwhile a fight took place between some of the interlopers and the 
state peons, in which one of the latter was killed and two wounded, 
rhis helped Ord to obtain a cowl from Gopal Pundit to turn away the 
interlopers, which he forwarded to the Fort on 25 April. 5 On 2 July 
the sloop Mary arrived with timber, &c., for the factory, but trouble 
with the washers over the rates to be allowed them, which was not 
settled till the 19th, prevented her being laden with any cloth to take 
back to Madras; 160 bales had, however, been sent in June in a country 
vessel. 6 By 18 August the merchants had brought in cloth of the esti¬ 
mated value of nearly 50,000 pagodas, and a new investment was 
started to extend into the next year. 7 In that month Ambaji was dis¬ 
placed, and was succeeded by a new man, who was not so friendly. 8 
The investment, however, proceeded harmoniously, and the merchants 


’ 1 Con - 42-43,46-51,55-56,58-59,65. 

1 Con. 59 60 63; 3 F.S.G. 22-42; M.R. 18-32. Ord did not rejoin the factory, being posted 
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6 1 (on. 85-86, 93, 94-96. 
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8 1 Con. 102, 114. 
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took off a large quantity of European goods in part payment of the 
calicoes supplied. 1 2 3 In September Wilcox dispatched no less than 
255 bales of cloth and 77 bags of saltpetre on the Mary. z On 28 October 
the flimsy factory-house and its godowns suffered great damage from 
a violent storm that also laid low a large part of the town; and the 
spoilt cloth had to be rewashed. 3 On 18 December the Mary brought 
a new factor, Benjamin Bloom, to be warehousekeeper and third. 4 * To¬ 
wards the end of the year the merchants were asked to bring in'their 
full supplies by 20 January, with an allowance of interest at 9 per cent, 
on what was not covered by advances; they refused to do this, 3 but 
the investment seems to have been well advanced, and their taking 

European goods in part-payment helped to minimize the lack of ready 
money. 

Cuddalore. Davis and Ord arrived on 11 May and put up at the house 
which had been allotted for the factors, pending the proposed building 
of a new factory. It was, however, inconvenient for business and ac¬ 
commodation, and the subadar, Gopal Pundit, agreed, at the request 
of Davis, to let them occupy another one more suitable, which was 
vacant. He also gave permission for the local merchants to come and 
treat with them for an investment in calicoes. 6 This included the mer¬ 
chants of Porto Novo, which the interloping ships had left by 31 
March, while Gopal Pundit had attached the cloth provided for them 
in part-satisfaction of a demand of 1,200 pagodas for the man that had 
been killed (p. 69). 7 The merchants there refused, however, to come 
to Cuddalore on the ground that a promise to settle at Porto Novo had 
been broken; and it was not till the end of May that the investment at 
Cuddalore came into sight by the merchants agreeing to form a joint 
stock for it. 8 

On the arrival of the London and Capt. Alley’s ship at Porto Novo 
on 1 June, Ord was sent there, but, finding that Gopal Pundit was 
refusing to allow the interlopers to trade at the port, he returned to 
Cuddalore on the 6th. On a subsequent visit towards the end of June, 
however, he learned that Alley had offered 10,000 dollars for customs, 

1 3 F.S.G. 18, 112, 119; M.R. 14, 82, 87; 1 Con. 39-40, 71-73, 82-83, I0I > I0 4 ~ 5 » Iir * 

2 1 Con. 105-7; 3 F.S.G. 118, 124; M.R. 87, 91. 

3 1 Con. 108-9. 4 1 Con. 115-16; 3 F.S.G. 140; M.R. 104. 

5 1 Con. 115-16, 117. 6 1 Cud. 4, 10-12, 13-14, 22, 24. 

7 1 Cud. 5, 18. James Harris, a passenger on the William and John, had also been imprisoned 

on account of this demand, but was released by Gopal Pundit, on Davis’s supplication, in May 

(ibid. 18-19, 98-99). 

8 1 Cud. 20-21, 26, 28-31, 35-36 40-43, 45. 
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if he was allowed to trade there; and Gopal Pundit thereupon, in spite 
of his previous cowl to turn away interlopers, made a fresh demand for 
the Company to make an investment worth 100,000 pagodas at Porto 
Novo, to advance the customs due on it, and to present him with 500 
pagodas.' On hearing of this, Davis went to Porto Novo, and on 27 
June he and Ord interviewed the subadar; the latter, however, refused 
to alter his demands, so they were forced to accept them, whereupon 
he consented to send away the interlopers, and the last ship, the 
Lumley Castle , left that same day. 2 

In spite, therefore, of his previous opinion that no investment should 
be made at Porto Novo, Davis had to reopen negotiations with the 
merchants; but, as they did not come to see him, he and Ord returned 
on 2 July to Cuddalore. There he resumed negotiations with the mer¬ 
chants; but they were broken off on 12 July because of a refusal to 
supply calicoes at lower rates than those agreed on at Conimere, and 
agents were sent up-country to buy such cloth as could be obtained. 3 
It was not till 10 August that he was able to make a contract with them 
for an investment worth 50,000 pagodas, with an abatement of 6 per 
cent, on Madras rates and part-payment in European goods to the 
extent of 10,000 pagodas. 4 He and Ord then returned to Porto Novo to 
arrange the terms of an investment there, but the merchants were still 
refractory, and it was only on the subadar's insistence that they agreed 
to undertake it. The prices they wanted were, however, some 25 to 40 
per cent, above those agreed to at Cuddalore, and they would not lower 
them, so on 25 August Davis and Ord went back to Cuddalore, leaving 
the dubash to see whether they would eventually accept the latter 
rates. This they did on 16 September for an investment of 100,000 
pagodas, in which cloth to the value of 40,000 pagodas was to be pro¬ 
vided by the end of February, and the rest by the following September. 
They declined, however, to take any European goods in part-payment, 
or to deliver the cloth at Cuddalore. s 

Davis referred the question of accepting these terms to the Agent 
and Council, whose letter of 24 September was hesitant about enter¬ 
ing into any investment there, because of the scarcity of money; but 
they authorized him to conclude the business on the best terms he 
could, rather than let Gopal Pundit recall the interlopers, who were 
then at Kovilam. Davis and Ord accordingly went to Porto Novo on 

i Cud. 44, 49, 50, 54, 94-95, 105-6. 

3 1 Cud. 67, 113, 118-19. 

5 1 Cud. 165, 173-5, 177 - 8 , 180, 186, 197-8. 


2 1 Cud. 99, 105-7, 109. 
4 i Cud. 151-61. 
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1 October. The merchants still continued their reluctance to make a 
contract, and some of them had withdrawn from the proposed joint 
stock, with the result that they were put in irons by Gopal Pundit—a 
treatment against which Davis protested. Discussion with the mer¬ 
chants was resumed on 13 October, when an agreement was come to 
for an investment of 40,000 pagodas by the end of April 1684, with the 
restrictions already mentioned and without their producing a stock 
equal to that of the factory. An impasse then ensued over their refusal 
to be jointly liable for bad debts, except to the extent of their joint 
stock; and, in view of the Fort’s disinclination for the investment, 
Gopal Pundit was sounded on a proposal that he should accept a bribe . 
of 600 pagodas to ‘throw off the whole business’. He refused this, say¬ 
ing he had gone too far in the matter, and as the subadar’s insistence 
and other circumstances precluded the factors from a strict adherence 
to the usual conditions, a contract was made on 19 October for the 
reduced investment of 40,000 pagodas on the merchants’ terms. 1 
Gopal Pundit in July obtained payment of the customs due on an 
investment of 100,000 pagodas, and with some difficulty he was got to 
give an undertaking to allow the surplus customs to be taken into 
account on the next investment. 2 He had also secured a loan of 2,000 
pagodas for three months from the Agent and Council, towards meet¬ 
ing a levy of 10,000 pagodas on each subadar by Harji Raja to meet 
the expense of his army, which was in the field against Mysore troops; 
and he forced Davis and Ord to lend him a further sum of 1,000 
pagodas privately, in addition to a present of 100 pagodas. 3 

The storm already mentioned broke at Cuddalore on 27 October,- 
and the factors passed a miserable night, as the tiles were blown off 
the roof of their house. 4 In November the washers struck for higher 
pay, and some were imported from Madras, which broke the strike; 
but in December Davis asked the Fort to send him over 100 more, as 
those available were insufficient for the work required. 5 In response to 
the request of Davis for more money and assistance, now that the 
factory investment was doubled, he received 20,000 pagodas in addi¬ 
tion to the 48,000 already sent, and on 19 December Henry Mose and 
Ralph Ingram arrived to be second and fourth at Cuddalore. 6 Not one 
bale of goods had, however, been made up either there or at Porto 

* 1 Cud. 198-9, 203, 205-7, 212-35, 238-40, 244-7. 

2 1 Cud. 121, 123, 199, 221-6, 240. 

3 1 Cud. 148-5°? I 7 ^~ 7 » I 9 I ~2, 199, 240-1, 262, 265; 3 F.S.G. 102; M.R. 74. 

4 1 Cud. 254-5, 272-3. 5 j Cud. 260-1, 290. 

6 3 F.S.G. 134, 140, 157; M.R. 99, 104, 115; 1 Cud. 263, 276, 282, 283, 290, 294. . 
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Novo by 19 December, and the start of the investment at the latter 
place was at a standstill for want of approved samples of the cloth to 
be supplied. 1 On 24 December the Conimere was kept at Cuddalore for 
lading, and on the 31st the factors had more than sufficient bales to do 
this: but they were taken off her, because of a demand by the Avaldar 
for payment of customs on the goods, in spite of the advance payment 
already made to Gopal Pundit. 2 Want of space prevents the relation 
of more details, showing the ‘stormy weather’ encountered during the 
six months of the factory’s existence. 


MADRAS, 1684 

The Welfare arrived from the Bay on 6 January; and she and the 

Kent > which had come on 10 December 1683, were dispatched, fully 
laden, on 20 January.’ Ten days later the Josiah with 910 bales on 
board was sent to Conimere to complete her lading there; she left that 
place on 9 February, with all that she could take in and Wilks as a 
passenger to England. 4 The George, which had been sent direct to the 

Bay (p. 321), arrived from the northern factories on 26 January and 
sailed on 5 February with a full cargo. 5 

Lucas left on i January for Madapollam, 6 thus reducing the Council 
to five members, including the Governor. The first main event to engage 
their attention was a conflict that soon developed with Lingappa and 
11s deputy, Sangana. The latter had been pressing for payment of the 
7,000 pagodas promised them for turning away the interlopers from 
Kovilam and preventing them from any trade there (pp. 66, 67); and 
on 9 January the Council paid that sum to the two merchants Chinna 
Venkatadn and Sura Appana, after overcoming their scruples about 
signing the obligation mentioned on p. 67. On 9 February a letter was 
received from Sangana, saying that, unless Gyfford sent within three 
days merchants with money to take over the cloth that had been 
provided for the interlopers at Kovilam, he would deliver it to Capt 
Smith of the Constantinople. The Council decided to allow the mer¬ 
chants 10,000 pagodas to do this, and two of them were sent to Conje- 
varam to arrange matters with Sangana accordingly; but the latter 
treated them badly and, in breach of his agreement with Lucas by the 

1 i Cud. 280, 285-6. 2 r a 

1 3 F.S.G. (.683-4) 156, 171, 172, 177 , 178, (1684) 1-2, 3; M.R. (.683) u 5 U 068 9 4 t- 3 To' 

I \ FSG 'I' 4 ’ \ 6 ; V M ' R - ™"!’ ,2; 2 Co "- ' 3 . *6, .8-19; 3A Misc 69(1. 4> ^ 

3 r.b.G. 6, 12; M.R. 11, 15; 3 A Misc. 68(2). A 

3 F.S.G. (1683-4) 169; M.R. (1684) 1. 
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beginning of March had allowed Smith to ship part of the cloth at 
Kovilam. 1 Meanwhile the merchants had paid the 7,000 pagodas to 
Sangana, and Lingappa refused to refund this sum or to release the 
merchants detained at Conjevaram. As a reprisal Gyfford and his Coun¬ 
cil decided in July not to make the ordinary investment in calicoes 
anywhere in Lingappa’s government. 2 

Early in March, under the latter’s orders, there was a stoppage of 
the usual supply of provisions from the country adjacent to Madras, 
which forced the Council to send to Conimere and Cuddalore for them ; 
but this ceased on the 29th. 3 Fearing ill treatment of its people at 
Kovilam, they were withdrawn by 10 March. 4 

Of the two remaining ships belonging to interlopers, the Lumley 
Castle sailed past Madras down the coast on 10 March, and the Con¬ 
stantinople left Kovilam in June (p. 74) and was reported to be sailing 
to Achin. 5 The Company had taken steps in 1683 to prevent inter¬ 
loping ships from going to India by instituting legal proceedings against 
some twenty-five persons and having the ships detained in the Thames. 6 
Consequently not a single ship arrived on the Coromandel coast this 
year to trouble the Fort and its sub-factories, as in the previous one. 

In June there arrived no fewer than five ships of the Company, viz. 
the Rochester and the Beaufort on the 2nd, the Royal James on the 3rd, 
the Loyal Resolution on the 16th, and the Bengal Merchant on the 26th. 
With the first two there also came two sloops sent by the Company, 
viz. the Charles and the Rochester , one of them being intended for the 
Fort’s use. In July they were followed by the Amoy Merchant on the 
5th and the sloop, Royal James , on the nth. 7 This welcome relief from 
the interruption in the Company’s provision of ships and stock (p. 65) 

1 3 F.S.G. (1683-4) 170, 173-4, (1684) 15, 19, 24; M.R. 2, 4,17,19, 23-24; 109 Sur. 117-18; 
3A Misc. 70(1). 

2 3 F.S.G. 20, 26, 75-76, 90-91, 102; M.R. 20, 24, 55, 66, 73; 3A Misc. 81(1), 82(1); O.C. 
5213, ff. 5-6. In 1682 Lingappa’s government had been extended to take in all the Nawab’s 
country from the Kistna river as far as the Carnatic, which had been taken by Mir Jumla (Love, 
i. 412, citing a letter of 17 May 1682, which is not in the I.O. records). Lingappa had not, how¬ 
ever, become Nawab of the Carnatic, as surmised by Love (ibid.): according to C. S. Srini- 
vasachari’s article, The Madras Council and the Golconda Administration , in the Journal of 
Indian History , x. 297, Muhammad Ibrahim, who was dismissed in 1682, was succeeded as 
Nawab by Akanna. This is corroborated by the facts that in 1686 Lingappa was succeeded by a 
‘new Governour of this part of the country’ (M.R. 18), and in 1687 he was described as ‘late Seer 
Lascar (Sarlashkar) of this country’ (M.R. 200). 

3 3 F.S.G. 26, 29, 37; M.R. 23-24, 31. 4 3 F.S.G. 24, 30; M.R. 22, 26. 

5 3 F.S.G. 30; M.R. 26; 3A Misc. 81(1). 

6 7 L.B. 161, 174; Bruce’s Annals , ii. 504. For details of the action taken, see Pringle, M.R. 
(1683) vii-ix. 

7 3 F.S.G. 60, 61, 71, 82, 95; M.R. 46, 52, 59, 68; 7 L.B. 173. 
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was due to the sudden diversion of the fleet intended for the capture of 
Bantam, upon the Dutch Government professing a willingness to meet 
the English demands for the reinstatement of their factory there. 1 The 
ships brought a much-needed supply of treasure, some eight factors and 
nine writers, and a good number of recruits for the garrison. The factors 
included John Gray, who had been designated for the post of sixth in 
Council at the Fort, and who landed on 3 June. 2 This was fortunate, as 
Bigrig, whose sorting of calicoes was praised by the Company, died on 
5 July, ‘to the great trouble of all that knew him’. 3 Two days later 
Lucas was ordered to come to the Fort to take his place of third in 
Council, as soon as he had finished the contract with the merchants at 
Madapollam for the year’s investment; 4 but disagreement over this 
prevented him from doing so till late in November (p. 144). 

Advantage was taken of the arrival of the first three ships to send 
the Royal James and Beaufort , with the sloops Charles and Rochester , 
to seize the Constantinople, which was still at Kovilam, under powers 
conferred by a charter issued by King Charles on 9 August 1683, 
authorizing the Company to seize any interloping ship found in an 
Indian port. They sailed on 7 June, but arrived back the next day, 
having failed in their mission. Few details are available, but Smith 
seems to have given his aggressors the slip and, being a better sailer 
the Constantinople evaded the pursuit and fire of the Royal James 
which followed her to Sadras. 5 

The Resolution brought a despatch of 21 December 1683, informing 
the Council of the dismissal of Hedges from his post of Agent in Bengal, 
and the replacing of its factories in subordination to Fort St. George 
(PP- 347-8). It appointed ‘our present worthy Agent, William Gyfford, 
Esq., to be President and Governour of all our affairs on the Coast 
Coromandel and in the Bay of Bengal’, and ordered him to embark in 
that ship ‘with all possible expedition' and proceed to Bengal, in order 
to supervise the Company’s business there and see that its orders were 
duly executed. 6 His new title of ‘ President ’ was no doubt due mainlv 
to his zeal and fidelity in fighting interlopers, which the Company 
highly commended. 7 He and his Council had to settle many matters, 
such as starting the investment in view of the further stock that had 


a I h'!' ” 3E; '°9 Sur - ‘ 49 ; Bruce - "■ 503 - 4 , 508; Foster, John Company, p. , 

3 3 FAG. M; 2 2 l ; 4 ;'7^ ‘° 7 1 ^ 4& ’ 47 ’ * 

4 3 F.S.G. 88-89 ;M.R. 64. 

I 3 63 » 6 5 - 68 ; M-R. 48, 49-50; 3 A Misc. 8i(i). 

7 L.B. 224. 


1 


7 Ibid. 216. 
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become available; and he did not leave for Bengal till nearly two months 
after the receipt of the orders. 

At the end of June the cash balance amounted to the low sum of 
848 pagodas. In order to retrench expenditure, the Council had often 
considered the advisability of reducing the number of sub-factories, 
especially those at Porto Novo, Cuddalore, Masulipatam, and Petapoli, 
but had rejected this proposal, as giving an opening to the interlopers 
to settle there; and on 7 July it decided to continue all the factories 
and to divide most of the stock amongst them. Its value was estimated 
at 334,361 pagodas (including 25 chests of silver on the Resolution , 
intended for Bengal), and 240,000 of these were apportioned between 
the Fort and the six sub-factories, with the proviso that the Fort’s 
share of 80,000 pagodas should be divided among the others, if Lingappa 
and Sangana did not comply with the Council’s demands. 1 The Bengal 
Merchant left on 26 July for the northern factories, taking treasure and 
European goods for them accordingly, on her way to Balasore and 
thence on a voyage to Persia, as ordered by the Company. 2 Three days 
later the Henry and William , which had arrived from Persia on 23 July, 
sailed for Bengal. 3 

On 10 July the Rochester's commander, Capt. William Dyke, died, 
and two days later also the commander of the Royal James ) Sir John 
Wetwang. The Rochester's chief mate was appointed to succeed the 
late commander, and no trouble ensued about this; but a mutiny took 
place on board the James , when the appointment of Capt. James 
Marriner, under the owners’ instructions, to succeed Wetwang was 
announced. It was suppressed by sending Lieut. Lesley on board with 
a guard of soldiers; they arrested eleven seamen, who were dispersed 
among the other ships, except one man whom Capt. Marriner took 
back. 4 

The Company had ordered that the Royal James should be dis¬ 
patched to England early in the season, and that the Rochester should 
go to Achin at the north-west end of the island of Sumatra, where a 
factory was to be settled by the President and Council. 5 On 22 July the 
latter ship was accordingly sent to Porto Novo, to complete her lading 
there; and Ord and William Cawley, one of the new factors, were 
appointed to go in her, to negotiate with the Queen of Achin for the 

1 3 F.S.G. 79-80, 89-91, 151; M.R. 58, 65-66, in. 

2 7 L.B. 244; 3 F.S.G. 90, 108; M.R. 65, 77. 

3 3 F.S.G. 104, 115; M.R. 74, 81. Cf. p. 343 post. 

4 3 F.S.G. 94, 97, 102, 103-4, 110-15, II8 ; M.R. 68-69,73-74, lS-Siy 83. 

5 7 L.B. 163, 223 E-F, 225. 
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proposed factory there. 1 This revival of commerce with that place 
was part of an ‘experiment’ which, as a consequence of the loss of the 
Bantam factory, the Company had in mind, in order to ‘bring a new 
trade’ to Fort St. George; and the possibilities of other settlements in 
the eastern archipelago were to be explored. 2 Thus the Amoy Merchant 
was ordered to go to places on the western coast of Sumatra and, if 
she could not procure pepper there, to Borneo, with a cargo worth 
12,000 pagodas; and the management of her voyage was entrusted 
to a committee of four, consisting of Clement Du Jardin, a provi¬ 
sional factor formerly employed at the new factory of Vizagapatam 
(pp. 128-9, 1 37 ); Capt. Robert Bibey, the ship’s commander; John 
Goddard, a writer, who had been two years at Petapoli (p. 128); and 
Francisco de Britto, an experienced Portuguese merchant of Madras. 3 
For the Royal James, a lading of China and other goods was being 

provided, in the hope that she might arrive in Fngland in time for the 
Company’s sales in March 1685. 4 

On 29 April Gyfford received the Company’s overland despatch of 
14 August 1683, intimating that a Judge Advocate to preside over an 
Admiralty Court under the new charter of 9 August would soon be sent 
to Madras. This 'occationed the silencing’ of the Court of Judicature, 
and though the Company had appointed the President to supply the 
place of Judge Advocate till his arrival, he had not undertaken this 
duty, in the absence of any directions as to the nature of the proceed¬ 
ings, of which he knew nothing. The want of a superior Court of Justice 
had given rise to dissatisfaction, complaints, and even disturbances, so 
on 10 July the Council decided to re-establish the Court of Judicature, 
until the arrival of the Judge Advocate. s Complaints made by Van 
Luhorn, Chekka Serappa, and other inhabitants of Madras, against 
Gyfford, Yale, Pedda Venkatadri, and other merchants, which had 
been forwarded by the Company for disposal, were investigated by the 
Council on 5 August; but this was apparently in an executive, and not 
a judicial, capacity. One purporting to be by some washermen of 


1 3 F f' G - 8? ’ 9I ’ M.R. 64, 66, 74, 76. In March Mohun had been given leave to 

occupy the Company s old factory at Achin (3 F.S.G. 23; M R 22) 

2 7 L.B. 223 f 7-8. 

(3 f:s.G S 4o'; 66 ~ 67 ’ 72 ’ DU Jar<)in had amVed fr ° m VizaRa P atam 7 April 

4 3 F.S.G. 74; M.R. 54-55. 

* ? F ; S t G .’. 92-93 \ M : R ' 67: 7 L B - 2 ° 9 ' Thou S h Dr - St - the Judge Advocate for the west 
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Madras was shown to have been fabricated and was disbelieved, especi¬ 
ally as, if true, it rendered them liable to repay money they had received 
—probably the 600 pagodas mentioned on p. 19 n. One against Yale 
was (it was stated) proved to be largely false, and the part of it that was 
true related to judicial acts of himself and Bigrig, as Choultry Justices. 
For want of time the charges against Pedda Venkatadri, &c., were not 
fully examined, but were found to be mainly based on false and 
erroneous reports. The complaints were believed to have been insti¬ 
gated by ‘unworthy Mr. Master and Cholmley’; and Van Luhorn and 
Chekka Serappa were detained in prison till a suitable punishment was 
settled for ‘their villinous scandalls’. 1 


In accordance with the Company’s orders of 21 December 1683, one 
of the garrison’s companies under Lieuts. Richardson and Lesley was 
directed to attend the President on his voyage to Bengal; and during 
his absence Lieut. James Bett, who had been dismissed in 1683 (P- 67) 
and who (in spite of this) was intended to be given the command of the 
garrison, was put at the head of the 1st company, Lieut. Thomas Child 
of the 2nd, and Lieut. Robert Landey of the 3rd. 2 Thus the number of 
companies in the garrison, which had been ‘greatly increased’ by the 
new recruits sent from England, 3 seems to have been raised from two 
to four. On 8 August Gyfford, after handing over charge to Yale, 
embarked in the Resolution , which left early next morning for Bengal, 
accompanied by the Beaufort and the sloop James . 3 

One of the first acts of the new Chief (as he was designated) and his 
Council was to send a letter to Lingappa, who still refused to repay the 
7,000 pagodas and release the merchants detained at Conjevaram, 
pressing him to do this and arguing the injustice of his action. They 
also ordered Vira Raghava, who had left Golconda and was in atten¬ 
dance on Lingappa without leave, being (it was said) ‘more inclined to 
Lingapas than to our service ’, to come to Madras and answer for his 
conduct, which included his incurring ‘great charges without any ser¬ 
vice done the Hon. Company’. 4 


1 3 F.S.G. 118-20; M.R. 83-84; 3A Misc. 82(2). Van Luhorn on 12 March 1685 was ordered 
to be expelled from the town by two files of musketeers, as being too turbulent and litigious to 
be fit for Christian society (M.R., 1685, 50-51). What happened to Chekka Serappa is not on 
record; but after becoming chief merchant in 1696, he was superseded and imprisoned for sedi¬ 
tion (Love, i. 572; ii. 52, 136). 

2 3 F.S.G. 109; M.R. 78; 7 L.B. 224. 

3 3 F.S.G. 123; M.R. 86. 

4 3 F.S.G. 124; M.R. 87. Vira had been imprisoned by Akanna for three days on a letter from 
Lingappa, in attendance on whom he had been since May (3 F.S.G. 35, 57, 77; M.R. 30, 44, 56). 
The result of the matter is not stated, but it seems to have been adverse to Vira, as his name 
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On 25 August Yale and his colleagues showed that they took no 
limited view of their powers during Gyfford’s absence by action on 
the question of improving the town-revenues, the need for which the 
Company had often impressed on the Council. On 31 July Gyfford had 
told the Company that, in his opinion, the only way to improve them 
was to induce rich people from elsewhere to reside there as free mer¬ 
chants; but Yale tried to effect the object by more direct action. On 
the other hand, he remarked that any increase in taxation should not 
be so high as ‘to disoblige the inhabitants either to complaine or leave 
the towne’, as had happened in the case of the tobacco-merchants, who 
had left for St. Thome in disgust at Master’s doubling the duty on 
tobacco (p. 42). The Avaldar of that place (he said] took all op¬ 
portunities to encourage merchants to come there, and a proclamation 
by him that all settlers would be exempt from paying more than half 
the usual customs for three years had drawn away many of the 
Portuguese and Hindu inhabitants of Madras. The Council sought to 
get over the difficulty by dividing the land- from the sea-customs: at 
that time these were paid together on the importation of goods by sea 
and amounted to nearly 5* per cent. It held that this discouraged their 
import, whereas separating the duties into one of 3 per cent, on 
import and export by sea, and the same rate when goods were brought 
into or carried out of the town by land, would result in the Company 
gaming an estimated increase of 1,200 pagodas a year, while it thought 
that the inhabitants were unlikely to object to the small advance this 
would entail in the price of goods. On 14 August it also decided to 
build four rows of small shops or stalls in the bazaar, to be let at a low 

: ~ 11* cost would be repaid 
in a year. Another effort to raise revenue was achieved on 25 August 

when the heads of the Hindu castes agreed to make an annual con¬ 
tribution of a few fanams per house to the cost of the garrison At the 
same t.me, in accordance with the Company’s orders, it reduced the 

cost of table-expenses and servants, and the number of peons was 
brought down from 198 to 100. 1 


On 2 September the Royal James sailed for England with a cargo 
worth 167,748 pagodas; and on 19 September the Amoy Merchant left 
with the sloop Rochester for Porto Novo, 2 whence they and the ship 

5 diar> " entrieS aftCr 13 Sep ‘-’ " hen a letter was — d from him 

4>. S>.' aiZt 2: “ 89> 94,95_96,99; 7 LB - 172; or - 52,3> ff - <- 5; 3A Mi - 

2 3 F.S.G. 138, 145; M.R. 99, 106; O.C. 5213, f. 1; 3 Mad. 47. 
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Rochester were dispatched on their respective voyages at the beginning 
of October (p. 88). Of the remaining sloops the Mary and the Conimere 
had been sent to Madapollam on 20 May for repairs; 1 the Thomas 
(see p. 144) had been dispatched back to Bengal on 12 June; 2 and the 
Charles to the northern factories on 20 August. 3 Another voyage 
sponsored by the Council was that of the Annapourna to Manilla on 
16 June with a cargo worth some £10,000, which obtained a good 
market there; 4 and as the Company had at last yielded to the per¬ 
suasion of Gyfford and had authorized the settlement of a factory at 
or near Pegu, Peter Dod, the master of the ship Prosperous , which left 
on 15 September for that place, was given a commission to inquire into 
the state of affairs in that part and report on the prospects of the 
Company being able to establish a trading post there. 5 

In October the discovery of a miscalculation in the amount of 
stock available (p. 75), giving a surplus of about 96,000 pagodas, enabled 
the Council to arrange for the year’s investment, and on the 7th the 
merchants contracted to supply from outside Lingappa’s territory 
some 120,000 pieces of cloth and IOO candies of cotton yarn by the end 
of January 1685. They refused, however, to make any abatement on 
the prices of the calicoes beyond the usual one, because of the extra 
expense of getting them elsewhere and the short time left for providing 
them. 6 

The Fort diary makes little mention of the garrison except in con¬ 
nexion with acts of indiscipline. On 5 April a seemingly absurd plot 
for some soldiers (probably run-away seamen, who had been put in the 
garrison) to steal a sloop and turn pirates was discovered. The ring¬ 
leader was Edward Dutton, who tried to entice them into it on the 
pretence that the Governor would wink at his taking the sloop. Most 
of the conspirators were put in irons, and on 18 April four of them were 
sentenced to ride the wooden horse (some getting off punishment by 
the throw of dice), while Dutton, after being kept in irons for two 
months, was ignominiously expelled from the town. 7 The behaviour 

1 3 F.S.G. 56; M.R. 43; 3 Mad. 29. 2 3 F.S.G. 36, 62, 70; M.R. 30, 47, 52. 

3 3 F.S.G. 129-30, 131; M.R. 91-92, 93. 

4 7 L.B. 223, F 7; 3 F.S.G. 47, 72; M.R. 37, 53; 109 Sur. 117; 3A Misc. 67(2), 89(2). The Anna¬ 
pourna was a ship, formerly belonging to Pedda Venkatadri, which used to go to Manilla: 

2 F.S.G. (1681) 104; Pringle, M.R. (1682) 21, (1683) 25. 

5 7 L.B. 172; 3 F.S.G. 140, 143; M.R. 101-2, 104; O.C. 5213, f. 3. Dod was a freeman at 

Masulipatam ( S.M. ii. 106). 

6 3 F.S.G. 157-60, 163-4; M.R. 117-19, 122-3. 

7 3 F.S.G. 39, 44, 221-8; M.R. 32, 36, 157-63. A fuller account of the episode is given by 
Pringle, M.R. (1684) xix-xx. 
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of the new soldiers from England was very bad. The inhabitants were 
so terrified by crimes and outrages supposed to have been committed 
by them that they threatened to leave the town; and on 14 August the 
Council ordered ‘convenient sheds’ to be erected for the men’s lodging 
inside, instead of their living on the outskirts of, its walls. On 2 Septem¬ 
ber Yale mustered the soldiers to warn them about their conduct to¬ 
wards Indians, and had the Garrison-orders read to them; while on 
25 September two of the new recruits, who had 'in their drunken fitts’ 
abused and wounded some natives, had their confinement on rice and 
water supplemented by ‘a publique severer punishment’ inflicted on 
the outskirts of Madras, and by stoppage of their pay towards meeting 
the medical expenses of the victims. 1 On 4 December an order was 
passed, prohibiting soldiers from selling their red coats, with penalties 
for the buyer and the seller, as several had sold them for half their 
value, in order to ‘satisfy their beastly drunken appetites’. 2 

On the night of 3 November a hurricane, lasting for seven hours 
killed several people, blew down many houses, walls, and trees, and 
levelled most of the adjacent gardens ‘ in the common sand ’. Town 
buildings, as well as the Fort walls, suffered from it, and the damage 
done was estimated at about 20,000 pagodas. The Company’s washer¬ 
men and boatmen, who had great losses, were lent 300 and 100 pagodas 
respectively, to help them in this emergency; and the levy of the small 
tax on houses (p. 42) was suspended in consequence of the storm. 2 

On 4 October the sloop Royal James arrived from Balasore with 

eighty bales of European goods, sent by Gyfford from the factory there 

(p. 34 *). Though many of them were rotten, the Council managed to 

persuade its merchants to take them in part-payment for calicoes, as 

well as fifteen chests of silver and the remaining European goods in 
their godowns, at reasonable rates. 4 

On 8 December the sloop William also arrived from Bengal with 
letters from the President bringing news of the troubles there (pp 
362 366) and of his intention to send four ships to the Coromandel coast 

„ dl " gS; ^ al f | ave h °P es of his supplying the Council with 
money from Bengal. Thereupon the Company’s merchants were asked 

to increase the investment by supplying calicoes to the extent of about 

60 000 pagodas by the end of March 1685; but on 15 December they 

refused to undertake any fresh contract till the completion of the one 

3 I\S.G. 127, 138, 149; M.R. 89, 99, no. 2 rep q ,, n 

: \ Jf I7 «. - 76 ; M.R. , 3M( 133 ; 3A Misc. 8 9 (r). Cf. Love, i. 479 80 ^ ^ 

3 KS.G. 152, 161-2, 192-3; M.R. 113, 120-1, 147-8; O.C. 5213, f. 6. 
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made in October, which (they said) ‘lay heavy upon them 1 , because 

of the great quantity of European goods and silver which the Council 

had made them take to their detriment. They merely held out hopes 

of their increasing the investment to the amount of some 20000 

pagodas; and the sub-factories had to be asked to increase their sup- 
plies by means of borrowed money. 1 

The prospect of receiving funds from the President was opportune, 
as remittances to the sub-factories and the provision of cargoes for the 
Company’s ships had reduced the cash-balance at the end of November 
to 4,258 pagodas; and at the time of the William's arrival Yale was 
negotiating for a large sum from the Dutch at Pulicat. By 22 December 
the cash in hand had fallen to 13 pagodas, and Yale had to lend the 
Council 1,000 pagodas for immediate requirements. 2 

Relations with Lingappa still continued strained at the end of the 
year, though there were signs that the policy of abstaining from trade 
in his country would be effective. His reply in September to Yale’s 
letter in August contained the usual flattering friendly expressions, but 
gave little hope of his repaying the 7,000 pagodas and releasing the 
merchants. He also demanded payment of the town-rent, and the 
Council thought it advisable to send the 1,200 pagodas with a further 
letter, contesting his unreasonable conclutions’. Yale solicited the 
assistance of M. d’Estremont, the French physician with the King of 
Golconda, and sent him a present of 100 pagodas. His reply, received 
at the beginning of November, stressed the fact that Madana and 
Akanna were still predominant, but he promised to do his utmost with 
the great men to obtain what was wanted. 3 No satisfaction having 
been received from Lingappa, the contract in October bound the mer¬ 
chants to forfeit 10,000 pagodas, if they engaged in any manner of 
trade in his government without the leave of the Council; and in the 
same month Yale informed the Company that this restraint on trade 
there was beginning to work sharply on the Golconda state’s needs, 
and to make it realize the advantage of commerce with the settlement 
at Madras, so they hoped some reformation would result. 4 
This expectation w r as borne out by a report from Brahman spies at 

1 3 F.S.G. 186, 189, 190-1; M.R. 142, 145-6; 3 Mad. 54. 

2 3 F.S.G. 183, 188; M.R. 139, 142. 

3 3 F.S.G. 142-3, 146, 174; M.R. 104, 106-7, 131. Previously in Aug. and Oct. Yale had 
written that Madana and Akanna were out of favour, the King having taken a large sum from 
them and seldom admitting them to his presence: 3A Misc. 83(1); O.C. 5213, f. 4. M. d’Estremont 
is mentioned as the King’s physician by Manucci, ii. 291, and by Martin, i. 511. 

4 3 F.S.G. 151-2, 163; M.R. 112, 121, 122; O.C. 5213, f. 6. 
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Lingappa’s court, which, though it was received on 3 January 1685, 
refers to events in 1684 and may, therefore, be mentioned here. Ac¬ 
cording to this, the chief farmer of customs, in making up his accounts 
with Lingappa, was found to be greatly in arrears with his rent to the 
diwan, and he stated that this was due to the stoppage of trade with 
Madras and the consequent loss of revenue. This excuse did not save 
the unfortunate farmer from punishment by whipping, Nc., but soon 
afterwards (it was reported) Lingappa sent for the long-imprisoned 

merchants and promised them their liberty and their return to Madras 
to accommodate the business.' 

Negotiations continued for a settlement at Carera, but without any 
definite result. The officers there wanted the Company to pay an 
amount equal to that which they had received from the interlopers and 
made other high demands, but Yale hoped they would come to more 
reasonable terms. 2 The Council also treated with Harji Raja about 
settling a fort in his country, but he referred them to Gopal Pundit, 
which they feared would cost them dear. 3 

Minor items worth notice include the following. On 14 July, in ac¬ 
cordance with the Company’s orders, the receipt of dasturi by dubashes 
and Brahmans in its service was abolished and annual salaries were 
substituted. 4 In July the sea-wall was almost complete, but in Decem¬ 
ber there was further sea-encroachment on Langhorn’s bastion. 5 The 
Beaufort brought out Edward Fowle, appointed to be engineer and 
master-gunner in place of William Dixon, who had in 1683 become 
master of the sloop Mary . 6 Field arrived from Madapollam on 30 May, 
and (though the Company had definitely dismissed him) he was retained 
at the Fort on his former salary of /40 a year, in view of his low condi¬ 
tion and in the hope that the Company would reconsider the dis¬ 
missal. 7 Lucas, who arrived from Madapollam on 13 October, was sent 
back a week later to arrange a better contract with the merchants 
(p. 143 )'He ultimately returned on 27 November, so that the Council 


1 3 F ^- G ; 20 °; A/./e. (1685) 4. Accordingly the merchants arrived on io Tan. 1683 with hanrt- 

^20) ^ Ya ' e ’ and thC 7 ’° 00 paR ° daS Were rcpaid b >’ L ‘ n E a PP a (3 F.S.G. 213, 217; M.R., 

2 3 F.S.G. 165; M.R. 123; 3A .Wise. 89(1). 

3 3 f.S.G. 96, 122; M.R. 69, 85; 3A Wise. 67(1), 89(1). 

4 3 F.S.G. 97-98; M.R. 69-70; 7 L.B. 175. 

* 3 F.S.G. 95, 195; M.R. 67, 150. Cf. Love, i. 471-2. 

7 L.B. ; M.R. (1683) 83. ( f. Love, i. 467. 

7 3 F.S.G. 6086 229; M.R. 45, 63; 7 L.B. 162. The Company refused to alter its decision and 

°" 8 ^ '« 5 . whereupon he became a freenmn at 
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had then its full number of five members, in addition to the Governor, 
who was expected back in January 1685. 1 

Events at the two southern factories are summarized below. 

Conimere. Wilcox, Milton, and Bloom remained in charge through¬ 
out the year; but Wilcox was absent at the Fort, with Gyfford’s leave, 
from 27 March to 25 July. 2 The Josiah arrived on 1 February and by 
the 8th was fully laden with goods provided by the factory, together 
with sixty bales that had arrived from Vizagapatam. 3 During that 
month the talliars (watchmen) rose in rebellion against the State; this 
endangered the factory, especially as they claimed payment of a kind 
of tax on all goods imported and exported, and stopped provisions 
from coming in. Extra peons were engaged to guard it; but by the end 
of the month Wilcox had succeeded in persuading them that this 
demand was unsustainable in view of Harji Raja’s cowl, and the danger 
finished. 4 In June some excitement was caused by the arrival of the 
Constantinople in the neighbourhood and the interlopers engaging in 
negotiations with the French at Pondicherry; but they were turned 
out by the subadar, Vittula Pillai, and the ship left for Tranquebar, to 
seek better success with the Danes. 5 

On 16 July the sloop Rochester arrived from the Fort with 10,000 
pagodas, five chests of silver, and some European goods; she was 
returned on the 18th with 86 bales of calicoes, being all that she could 
take, and again on I August she took another lading. 6 On 25 July, 
accompanying Wilcox, came two writers sent by the Fort, viz. John 
Price and Edward King. 7 The factors were now in a position to start 
the year’s investment. They had, however, considerable difficulty in 
getting the merchants to reduce prices, as ordered by the President. 
The merchants persisted in refusing to do this from 21 August to I 
September, when a new Chetty merchant appeared with an offer to 
make an abatement of I per cent, more; thereupon the Komati mer¬ 
chants agreed to follow his example, and eventually by 4 September 
the other Chetty merchants also fell in with it. On 8 September the 
joint stock was increased from 60 shares of 100 pagodas each to 100 of 
200 pagodas, half the merchants in it being Chetties, including the new 

1 3 F.S.G. 166, 168, 172, 182; M.R. 124, 126, 129, 139. Gyfford returned to Madras on 26 Jan. 
1685 (3 F.S.G. 218; M.R., 1685, 21). 

2 1 Con. 15, 21; 2 Con. 22; 3 Con. 21. 3 1 Con. 5-10. 

4 1 Con. 13, 83; 2 Con. 21, 22. 

5 1 Con. 17-21; 2 Con. 27-29; 3A Misc. 81(1). 

6 1 Con. 21, 24; 2 Con. 30, 31; 3 Con. 33, 36; 3 F.S.G. 78, 93, 100; M.R. 57, 67, 72. 

7 3 F.S.G. 86; M.R. 62; 3 Con. 37. 
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one and some others, and half Komatis. They agreed to provide cloth 
to the value of 60,000 pagodas by the end of December, to take Euro¬ 
pean goods in payment of one-third of this supply, and to be entirely 
responsible for payment of customs on the cloth. 1 Yale and his Council 
were pleased at this success, and meanwhile had sent a further sum of 
10,000 pagodas in the sloop Rochester at the beginning of September. 2 

The contract having been settled, Wilcox, under orders from the 
Fort, left for Gingee with Bloom and Price. The main object of the 
trip was to obtain the support of Vittula Pillai and Ambaji Pantalu, 
who had been reinstated, in moving Harji Raja to permit the Company 
to build a fort in his country for purely defensive purposes (p. 69). 
Secrecy in the negotiations was essential, and Wilcox first had a 
private interview with Ambaji at his residence in Tindivanum, about 
half-way to Gingee. A full account of it is given in Wilcox’s ‘ memoriall' 
of the journey, which provides interesting reading and evidence of his 
diplomatic ability. He forcibly argued the need for defence against 
wandering bands of robbers or in case of rebellions like that of the 
talliars, and stressed the pacific disposition of the English, as shown by 
the way they had yielded to Lingappa, though they had a strong garri¬ 
son at Madras. Ambaji’s reply is also reported at length; in this the 
main points were that the Marathas were so suspicious of Christians 
that they would never agree to the proposal, that he and Vittula had 
had much ado in dissuading the officer sent by Harji Raja from pulling 
down the cadjan sheds erected at the start of the factory (p. 58), that 
since then buildings had been raised of larger dimensions and covering 
more ground than what Harji Raja’s cowl prescribed, that exaggerated 
stones of this had been ‘buz[z]ing’ in Harji’s ears to the discredit of 
the subadar, who had had great difficulty in clearing himself, when he 
was lately at Harji’s camp, and that this new proposition would involve 
him in fresh trouble, which would so exasperate him against the English 
that, instead of being their friend, he would become their enemy He 
therefore begged Wilcox not to move any further in the matter Fail¬ 
ing to alter his resolution, Wilcox then sounded him on another pro¬ 
posal, viz. that he and Vittula should exert their influence to get Gopal 
1 undit removed from his post at Porto Novo and Cuddalore To this 
Ambaji acceded, though he said it would be difficult to accomplish as 

by his bribery and expansion of the revenues of his district Go’pal 
1 undit had great power at court. 

1 1 Con. 28, 30-52; 2 Con. 38-39, 40. 

3 F.S.G. 135; M.R. 97, 98; 1 Con. 34; 2 Con. 42. 
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The factory dubash, Sampson, was afterwards sent to induce him 
to modify his attitude on the main question, but without success; and 
Ambaji declared that, if Wilcox went on to Gingee, he would not ac¬ 
company him. As he knew that Vittula would do nothing in matters 
of moment without Ambaji’s advice, Wilcox decided to return to 
Conimere, which he did on 11 October, after getting Ambaji to agree 
to excuse him to the subadar, as well as to procure his cowl for the 
extra size of the buildings already mentioned. Sampson was ordered 
to accompany Ambaji to Gingee with presents for the subadar and his 
people. 1 Later proceedings by Ambaji and Vittula were not, however, 
encouraging. In October they complained of losses through the non¬ 
arrival of any ships of the Company, and from Sampson’s report of 
what occurred at Gingee they seemed to seek by obstruction to extract 
a large sum of money from the Company for any help they would give 
it. In December Wilcox said that they were both intractable and were 
daily growing more insolent. This change from their former attitude 
he mainly attributed to Gopal Pundit, who (he said) had imbued them 
with his ill will, when passing through Gingee on his way to and back 
from Harji Raja’s camp; and Wilcox advised the Fort to move Harji 
Raja privately in the matter. 2 Yale replied that he had sent him a 
letter to remind him of some of his former promises; 3 but the result 
seems to have been unsatisfactory. 

The factory’s merchants gave trouble in October by ‘importunate’ 
requests for pagodas, as they had brought in goods worth considerably 
more than the ready cash advanced to them and their European goods 
were unsold. They could not be appeased, as the sloop James , which 
arrived from Madras on 15 October, brought only two more chests of 
silver and some of the damaged broadcloth, and other goods, received 
from Bengal (p. 81). They sullenly refused to take them in part- 
payment, and it was not till 20 November and 10 December that they 
were induced to take the silver and goods respectively. On 9 December 
they also agreed to supply on credit, with interest at 9 per cent., 
cloth to the value of 20,000 pagodas over that already contracted for; 
and by 20 December the investment was going well, with 260 bales 
ready and the number increasing daily. 4 The want of money had, how- 


1 1 Con. 57-59, 77-96; 2 Con. 45; 3 Con. 44. Ambaji had been out of employment in the first 
half of the year, but had been reinstated by Harji Raja (2 Con. 29, 33; 3 Con. 38). 

2 2 Con. 45, 49, 54-56; 3 Con. 52, 57, 65; 3 F.S.G. 195; M.R. 149 - 

3 3 Con. 65-66. 

4 1 Con. 59, 60-64, 66-70, 73 - 74 ; 2 Con. 44, 53 ~ 54 , 57 - 
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ever, reduced the factory’s cash-balance to 5 fanams, and Wilcox had 
to borrow 100 pagodas from their merchants. 1 

Cuddalore. While the records for Conimere are complete, those 
extant for this factory are very scanty. They mainly consist of the 
correspondence between Davis at Cuddalore and Ord at Porto Novo. 2 
No letters to or from the Fort are available, but stray references to the 
factory in the Fort St. George diary give some useful help. 

The Council remained the same as at the end of 1683 till about 21 
June, when Mose left for Madras; and Gyfford retained him there for 
the rest of the year, as they were in want of an ‘able, good penman’. 3 
Ord stayed at Porto Novo, to see to the investment there, &c., till he 
left on the Rochester for Achin (p. 89). His writer, Robert Rearing, 
whom the Fort had sent to Cuddalore in December 1683, died on 14 
January; and Davis refused to send Ord any assistance in his place, 
even when he was exceptionally busy in providing ladings for the 
Rochester and the Amoy Merchant , 4 William Cawley, who joined him on 
27 August, though ‘bred a merchant’, was a newcomer to India, so 
would have been of little use. 5 Dr. James Grudgficld, who had left 
Masuhpatam, was sent from Madras on 10 May to be the factory sur¬ 
geon; 6 and a new writer, Grimston Luckin, also arrived in August. 7 

The investments ordered in 1683 at Cuddalore and Porto Novo (pp. 
71-72) seem to have been substantially complied with, as, though the 
Avaldar’s obstruction (p. 72) had prevented any shipment in January, 
some 800 bales of calicoes went to the Fort in February to May. 8 The 
want of funds for making advances in that period led to discontent 
among the merchants. In March Davis asked the Agent and Council to 
let him have 29,000 pagodas to pay them; but they replied that he 
must either slacken the investment or borrow money at 12 per cent, 
interest, which Davis said was beyond their credit. 6 The situation was 
relieved when the arrival of the Company’s ships in June and July 


1 2 Con. 57. 

\ 3 Cud - se “- 1 & 4 , containing outward and inward letters respectively. To distinguish the 
paging of the latter, I cite it as 3a Cud. ' ® 

3 3 Cud. 27-28; 3 F.S.G. 79, roo ;M.R. 57, 71. 

! 3 140; < i68 3 ) io 4 J 3a Con. 3, 22, 30; 3 Con. 5-6, 44. 

3 3 F.S.G. 128; M.R. 90; 3 Cud. 42, 43; 3a Cud. 23. 

? 3 F.S.G. 38, 50; M.R. 32, 39; 3 Cud. 22; 3 a Cud. 11. 

7 3 F.S.G. 86 ; M.R. 63. Jeremy Bonneel, another new writer, was also posted to Cuddalore 
but his name is not mentioned with Luckin’s as having arrived (3 Cud ,->) ’ 

3., 37^: 8 ’ 9 ’ I2 " 17 ’ ,8 " 19 ’ 21; 30 Cud - 9; 3 F - S - G - l8 ’ 26 ' 33 > 37-46, S 3 i M.R. , 9> 23 , a8f 

9 3 F.S.G. 34; M.R. 29. 
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enabled Gyfford to send stock to the factory. In July the sloop Charles 
brought eight chests of silver and some European goods, and in that 
month and August the full 30,000 pagodas allotted to it were remitted. 1 
By 21 August the Porto Novo merchants had provided cloth worth 
over 20,000 pagodas, and wanted to be paid for it in pagodas and not in 
rials, which took time in selling. 2 A good supply of bales was shipped 
from there and Cuddalore in various sloops during June to December, 3 
and the investments seem to have made progress. In addition ladings 
were provided both for the Company and on freight in the Rochester 
and the Amoy Merchant , which sailed from Porto Novo for Sumatra on 
I and 2 October respectively, the former taking as passengers Ord and 
Cawley and the latter Du Jardin and Goddard/ In October or Novem¬ 
ber the Cuddalore merchants undertook to provide further, quantities 
of cloth by 20 January 1685, accepted some of the damaged broad¬ 
cloth from Bengal in part-payment, and agreed to supply cloth on 
credit at interest till paid for; and though this covered more fine goods 
than the Company required, Yale and his Council, in view of the large 
tonnage expected from Bengal (p. 386), confirmed the contract. 5 

Relations with the subadar, Gopal Pundit, appear to have been 
good during the first part of the year, and in May he renewed the lease 
of the house occupied by the factors at Cuddalore. 6 In August he also 
sanctioned the sale of a convenient house at Porto Novo for 200 pagodas 
to the Company, with liberty to build on the site as it pleased ; 7 but in 
July he entered the Cuddalore factory with his elephant, to the indigna¬ 
tion and alarm of Davis and Ingram. 8 Possibly this visit had something 
to do with the Fort’s refusal to make another loan of 3,000 pagodas to 
him, Gyfford in July having authorized only half of that sum to be 
given, provided he had cleared his old debt, or 1,000, if he had not done 
so. 9 In October he was evidently at Harji Raja’s camp, whence he 
wrote a request to Yale to provide three elephants and some European 
toys for ‘his Excellency’; the elephants were accordingly obtained in 
November, but Gopal wanted a female elephant exchanged for a male 

1 3 F.S.G. 72, 82, 90, 93, 99, 104, 135; M.R. 53, 59, 65, 67, 71, 74, 98; 3 Cud. 35; 3a Cud. 17. 

2 3a Cud. 19, 22. 

3 3 F.S.G. 128, 135, 142, 187; M.R. 84, 90, 98, 104, 142; 3 Cud. 34, 47, 48, 54 , 5 8 ; 3 a Cud. 13, 

18, 19, 26. 

4 3 F.S.G. 101, 106, 161; M.R. 72, 75, 120; 3 Cud. 32, 34-35, 38-41, 43, 45, 49-51, 53-55; 

3a Cud. 16, 25, 27-30. 

5 3 F.S.G. 184; M.R. 140; 3 Cud. 55-56; 3 Con. 59-61. 

6 3 Cud. 2, 10, 17-18, 22, 24, 26-27. 

7 3 Cud. 14, 42-44, 48, 52-55 J 3 a Cud. 5, 7, 22, 27. 

9 3 F.S.G. 100, 104; M.R. 71-72, 74; 3 Cud. 18. 


8 3 F.S.G. 118; M.R. 82. 
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one and delayed sending the money for them. 1 In his absence, the 

Avaldar, Sankaraji Pantalu, seems to have rendered ‘ many kindnesses ’ 
to the factors. 2 

In September Davis and Ingram were censured by Yale and his 
Council for two reasons: (1) a letter from the Council, which ‘modestly 
advised ’ them of orders for the better regulation of their affairs and for 
retrenching their expenses, had been answered in a manner ‘more of 
peremptory capitulations then any satisfaction to the business we 
wrote them about and (2) for remissness in not having sent any diaries 
and accounts, in accordance with the rules, for eight months. 3 

Some recriminations passed between Ord and Davis, and the corre¬ 
spondence leaves the impression that Davis was swayed by animosity 
against Ord and was seeking to find fault with his work at Porto Novo/ 
In July he particularly objected to Ord’s having written to the Fort to 
suggest its sending ships to that port for freight-ladings he could pro¬ 
vide there; he said that any such suggestion should have been made 
through him and his Council, and that Ord's action savoured ‘ too much 
of ambition of independency'. The latter replied that he had merelv 
written privately to Bigng about it, in view of a proposal made by the 
Company that freight goods should be obtained for its ships in voyages 
to Sumatra, &c., and that his only ambition was to serve the Company/ 
Ihe Agent and his Council evidently had a high opinion of Ord’s 
abilities, as shown by their praise of him in a letter to the Companv in 
October, and by the choice of him to head the mission to the Queen of 

Achin (pp. 76, 87); and Davis may have been piqued by his being in 
favour at the Fort. ' 

Relations between Du Jardin and Capt. Bibey, the commander of 
the Amoy Merchant , were also strained, and the former complained to 
Davis that the captain had abused and threatened to kick him be¬ 
cause he refused to make what he thought to be an untrue endorsement 
on the ship’s invoice. Davis wrote a reprimand to the captain which 
would have probably still more incensed him against Du Jardin ■ and 

the latter, to whom the letter was sent for perusal, had the good sense 
not to deliver it. 7 


3 3 F.S.G. 138-9; M . R . 100. 


3 F.S.G. 172, 178, 188; M . R . 129, 135, 144. 

2 3 Cud. 57. 

* e -K- 3 Cud. 29, 30-31; 3a Cud. 14, 15-16. 

? 3 Cud. 29, 30-31; 3a Cud. 14, 15-16. 6 q c 
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At the end of 1677 most of the Company’s servants at Masulipatam 
and Madapollam had been summoned to Madras for the inquiry pro¬ 
posed to be made by the Agent and Council into the long-standing 
charges against Mainwaring and Chamberlain: only Field and Wynn 
were left in charge of the two factories, with a few others (ii. 321). All 
the former, except Chamberlain, were at Madras accordingly towards 
the end of January, but Langhorn did not find time to dispose of the 
matter before his departure, so Streynsham Master and his Council 
took it up on 31 January, when they held Chamberlain to be in con¬ 
tempt on account of his non-appearance without any explanation, and 
ordered Mohun to put in a formal charge against Mainwaring. This 
having been done and Mainwaring’s answer having been filed, the 
inquiry started on 19 February. There were 23 articles in the charge; 
some merely challenged official acts, such as his attaching a parcel of 
tutty belonging to the Dutch on account of Chamberlain’s debt to the 
Company (ii. 301, 311) ; some alleged he had been in debt himself; and 
only a few charged him with malpractices such as using the Company’s 
money or goods for his private trade, selling its treasure at under-rates, 
or putting his own extravagance on to the Company. Evidence was 
taken on oath, except on charges admitted by Mainwaring or held not 
to relate to any abuses or injuries done to the Company. The latter 
included two charges added by Mohun about Mainwaring’s alleged 
bad treatment of him (Mohun) when the former took possession of the 
Masulipatam factory with ten soldiers (ii. 256, 257), and for his tortur¬ 
ing an accused Hindu by having his hands and feet burnt, in order to 
extort a confession from him . 1 The Council delivered no judgement, but 
on 4 March passed a resolution virtually suspending Mainwaring and 
ordering him to give over charge of the Masulipatam factory to Hatton, 
who was appointed its Chief, with a Council consisting of Field as 
second, Tivill as third, and Wynn as fourth, instead of their being mere 
commissioners as before. Field was to remain at Masulipatam and keep 

1 M.R. 9, 11,12,14, 16, 17-52. Though there is obvious difficulty in judging the case now, the 
only charges that seem to me to have been proved and to affect Mainwaring’s honesty are arts. 

2,3, and 11 of the main charge, and the added one about the torture, which he admitted, pleading 
it was done with the Masulipatam Governor’s approval. Mohun on his part admitted consenting 
to the malpractices alleged in arts. 2 and 3. These were his taking a temporary loan of the Com¬ 
pany’s money and goods for his private trade; and that in art. 11 was his using the Company’s 
peons and boats for his private trade. 
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the factory accounts, but the three others were to carry on the year’s 

investment at Madapollam, as in 1677. It similarly ordered Chamber- 

lain, in view of his contempt, to give over his charge at Masulipatam to 

Hatton. Both he and Mainwaring were to be allowed to live and diet 

at that factory, if they desired this, and also to receive their full 

salaries and allowances, so long as they respected the Company’s 

interest and conformed to orders, except when going to and from the 

coast on their own business. 1 Most of the witnesses left Madras on 5 

March by sea for Masulipatam, while Hatton and Scattergood went by 

land two days later. 2 Tivill, between whom and Jearsey there were 

cross-suits in the Court of Judicature, stayed on till 25 April, when he 

was ordered to visit Petapoli on his way back and inquire whether part 

of the investment could be made there and as to the state of the Com¬ 
pany’s buildings, 3 

Towards the end of February Field and Wynn received the broad¬ 
cloth, lead, copper, and other European goods, which the Agent and 
Council sent to Masulipatam on the sloop Lilly for sale, as having a 
better market there than at Madras . 4 On 14 March Mainwaring, Wales, 
Ayloffe, Colborne, and Cullen arrived from Madras, and on the 18th 
they were joined by Hatton and Scattergood. On the 2 ist the Council 
called on Mainwaring and Chamberlain to deliver papers, &c., in their 
charge, according to the Fort’s orders. It also made rules regarding the 
factory expenses, the keeping of its accounts and diaries, the holding 
of council-meetings twice a week, and reforming certain irregularities 
in divine worship. These last directed that, instead of an ‘unbecoming 
mixture of sexes', the Councillors and others in due order of pre¬ 
cedence should sit on the left of the Chief, and their wives on his right; 
while, to prevent the congregation being disturbed by emulation s & uch 
as there had been in the past, no ‘ undue appearance of station ’ was to 
be made in church. A further order was that no Company’s servant 

should absent himself from Masulipatam or Madapollam for his diver- 
sion without the Chief’s leave. 5 

By the 30th Mainwaring had drawn out extracts of balances of 
several accounts and handed over the cash in question; but some 
balances still remained in his hands, and errors in certain books had to 
be corrected. A difficulty arose about this, for Mainwaring was living 

1 M.R. 53 - 55 ; 10 Mas. (last sec.) 17-24. 

3 M.R. 57, 64, 67, 69; 10 Mas. 28-29. 

4 M.R. 14; 2 Mas. 3; 10 Mas. 16, 24; 3A Misc. 28(1). 

5 2 Mas. 4-7, 8-9; 10 Mas. 30. 


2 M.R. 56, 57. 
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outside the factory and refused to come to it to make the corrections, 
while the Council objected to any factory books being sent to him, as 
he requested. 1 On 4 April Hatton and Wynn consequently left un¬ 
finished the few things remaining to be done by him, and decided to go 
in a few days to Madapollam to conduct the investment there, as 
ordered by the Fort. On 10 April they went accordingly, leaving Field 
in charge of the factory, with Colborne and Cullen to assist him, with 
some cash to cover expenses. To avoid dissatisfaction among the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, it was laid down that for the purpose of their salaries 
a pagoda should be regarded as equal to Rs. 3J, and the rupee taken at 
2 s. 3 d. instead of adopting varying exchange rates as at Madras. 2 

Having reached Madapollam about 13 April, Hatton and Wynn 
debated the year’s investment with the merchants of that town, as 
well as of Masulipatam, who also came there. After long discussion the 
whole cloth investment was contracted for on 25 and 26 April; the 
Masulipatam merchants undertook to provide most of the fine cloth 
required, and the sail-cloth which was made near that place, for 80,850 
pagodas, while the Madapollam merchants were to supply all the 
ordinary, and part of the fine cloth, for 40,300 pagodas. 3 On 7 May 
Tivill arrived with samples of Petapoli cloth, on the quality of which the 
Council was to report its opinion to the Fort. 4 On the 15th Mrs. 
Margery Fleetwood came before the Council and renounced all claim 
to such of her deceased husband’s estate as remained after the seizure 
of most of it by his creditors (ii. 299). Her cottage at Narsapur was 
accordingly taken over by the Council for the Company; and the mov¬ 
able property in it was sold for 291 pagodas, including two slave 
wenches and a slave boy, who were bought by Dr. Heathfield for 5§ 
pagodas. 5 Mrs. Fleetwood was married to the latter about this time 
and came to live with him in the factory; 6 her renunciation was no 
doubt intended to relieve her new husband from any trouble over 
Fleetwood’s large debts. 

As robberies were frequent and there was no fence to the factory, 
the Council on 7 May ordered fifty peons to be engaged to guard it with 
lances, fire-arms, and bows and arrows, while twenty more were to be 
sent for the security of merchants who were providing ordinary calicoes 

x 2 Mas. 7-8, 10-15. 2 2 Mas * 4 ~ 5 > 17-18; 10 Mas. 30. 

3 2 Mas. 18-24. One hundred tons of Pegu stick-lac wanted by the Company could not be 
obtained: 2 Mas. 48; 3A Misc. 32(1). 

4 2 Mas. 27-28. 

5 2 Mas. 29-30, 31, 33-37; M.R. 76. 

6 Ayloffe’s rough diary, 24 Misc. 70 (entry of 20 June), and 78 b (his letter to Arnold). 
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in ‘wild parts’. 1 On the same day it confirmed the resolution made at 
Masulipatam regarding the Chief’s leave being required for going out¬ 
side Madapollam, as a warning to ‘some who have had little regard 
thereto ’. This was resented by some of the younger men in the factory, 
and particularly by Ayloffe, who regarded the order as one intended to 
prevent him from going to see Mrs. Mainwaring, writing letters for her, 
and ‘kissing her little fingers’. 2 

About the end of May Wynn left for Masulipatam to hasten the pro¬ 
vision of cloth there, &c., and Field came to Madapollam for a short 
stay. 3 In June some trouble was given by the Governor of Dasheroon 
(Dracharam); he refused to let cloth pass to Madapollam, in order to 
extort a present. The Council stood firm against this, and the Governor 
temporarily gave way. 4 On 1 July, as the Company’s ships were due, 
Hatton left for Masulipatam, which he reached the next day with 
W ales, Scattergood, and Clarke, leaving 1 ivill, Ramsden, and Ayloffe 
at Madapollam. 5 

The Williamson arrived at Masulipatam on 27 July, 6 and meanwhile 
Hatton arranged with the merchants for the supply of most of the 
extra quantity of calicoes required by the Company, worth 59,471 
pagodas, reserving one-fifth for Madapollam, where Tivill got the mer¬ 
chants to agree to supply it. 7 The Williamson brought 20,000 pagodas, 
which were at once paid out to the merchants in advances for cloth; 
and the Council also took from her some lead, tin, and copper for sale. 8 
On 31 July the Governor, Agha Jalal, arrived from Golconda, where 
he had been on a visit, and Hatton went to meet him ‘in a great deal 
of state’. 9 On 8 August the Williamson was dispatched to the Bay; and 
the two other ships, Nathaniel and Society , which had been detained 
for the coining of pagodas, arrived on the 16th, and left six days later. 10 
Of the 80,000 pagodas that they brought, 32,000 were forthwith paid 
to the merchants, including 12,000 sent to Tivill for distribution at 
Madapollam. 11 In August, in reply to a suggestion from the Fort that 
the Council ought to obtain an abatement off the usual prices, as they 


1 2 Mas. 37-39. 

2 2 Mas. 37; 24 Misc. 736, 78. Ayloffe’s diary gives an interesting side-light into the indis¬ 

cipline in the factory, e.g. Wales and Scattergood disobeying the above rule and fighting with 
one another (pp. 72 b, 73, 74). * e 

3 2 Mas. 39, 40; 10 Mas. 29; 24 Misc. 73, 74. 4 2 Mas 

: 2 - f ‘2 Mas. 59 Nr 99 - 

2 Mas. 47-48, 49, 54, 57! 10 Mas. 62. s 2 Mas. 60, 61; I0 Mas. 72. 

2 Mas. 62; 24 Misc. 77. 

10 2 Mas. 66, 71, 76, 77; 10 Mas. 95; M.R. 106, 113. 

11 2 Mas. 75, 7 8; 10 Mas. 96. 
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did at Madras, they stressed the difficulty of getting the merchants to 
contract for the supply of ordinary (as opposed to fine) cloth, and said 
that their consenting to provide it in proportion to the fine cloth 
allotted to them outweighed any such abatement, which would over¬ 
throw the whole business. 1 On 1 September Hatton went to Mada- 
pollam, on news of his wife’s serious illness. She died there the next day, 
and Hatton himself was laid up with fever a few days later. 2 On 24 
October he was too ill to be able to travel to Masulipatam to receive a 
farman from the King of Golconda, as desired by Agha Jalal; and he 
was still indisposed when he came there on the 29th. 3 

The main reason for his return was the expected visit of the King of 
Golconda, Abul Hassan, to Masulipatam. Rumours had reached the 
factory in May that he intended to come, but at the end of that month 
it was learnt that he had postponed the visit till after the rains were 
over, on account (as was reported) of an attack on Madana by two 
Golconda commanders, who had a grievance against him. 4 The Gover¬ 
nor now had orders to make preparations for his entertainment and 
to tell the English and Dutch that he expected them to attend on him 
at Masulipatam, Narsapur, and other places, and to provide stores of 
grain for his use. On 2 November the Council accepted an invitation 
from Agha Jalal to come to his house, where he gave them a friendly 
reception and discoursed about the King’s intention to visit the place 
soon. They agreed to provide a quantity of paddy, subject to the 
Governor paying for it; and on II November they presented him with 
300 pagodas, 128 to his attendants and the town-officers, and cloth 
worth 560 pagodas for the King, which were accepted with apparent 
satisfaction. 5 Meanwhile Master had sent detailed instructions to the 
Council as to their attitude to the King. The Dutch were said to be 
intending to give him a handsome present and to ask for various 
privileges in return, so (he told them) it would be necessary to make a 
proportionate present, but they should seek to obtain the following 
concessions: (1) a farman granting liberty to the Agent and Council to 
coin silver rupees and copper pice at Madras; (2) a farman granting 
freedom from all customs and duties for all English goods and trade 
in the Carnatic and elsewhere in his dominions; (3) to get Yerasheroone 
(Viravasaram), Petapoli, and/or Madapollam settled on the Company 
rent-free or at a moderate rent, which was never to be raised; and (4) 

2 2 Mas. 85, 86. 


1 2 Mas. 79-81; 10 Mas. 43. 

3 2 Mas. 89; 10 Mas. 107-8. 

4 2 Mas. 27, 39; 10 Mas. 41; M.R. 72, 75, 77. 


5 2 Mas. 90, 91, 93~94’ 
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the same respecting the three towns near Madras of Trevetore (Triva- 
tore), Egoomooroo (Egmore), and St. Thome. 1 This was an ambitious 
project, which Hatton and his colleagues evidently thought would be 
unobtainable without a large present. They recommended that the 
Agent should fix a limit to the amount of the present to be given to the 
King for preserving their present privileges; but Master refused to do 
this and left the amount to their discretion. 2 

Fortunately the investment had made good progress before the 

King’s arrival. By the end of November the Masulipatam factory had 

215 bales of cloth ready for shipping, and 400 bales were also ready for 

packing or at the washers; while at Madapollam there were 305 bales 

ready and most of the other cloth was in the warehouse, except for 

ginghams, of which only half the quantity required was likely to come 

in. 3 The need for securing labour and means of transport before his 

advent was foreseen; at Masulipatam on 19 November 15 packers, 30 

coolies, and 6 sets of palki boys were engaged on monthly wages, and 

at Madapollam 7 vessels were hired to take goods to Masulipatam for 

the ships. 4 Master urged the Council to try to keep the factory during 

the King’s visit and not vacate it for his use, as had been done in his 

previous visit in 1675-6.5 He also instructed them on no occasion to 

give place (i.e. precedence) to the Dutch, so that the King might know 

the difference between them, notwithstanding the Dutch impudence in 
the flag-incident of 1676 (ii. 192). 6 

Abul Hassan had left Golconda in October, and among his retinue 
was the Fort envoy, Vira Raghava. 2 On Sunday, 1 December, he had 
reached the vicinity of Masulipatam ; and after the evening service was 
over Hatton and Field went to the Company’s garden to await his 
arrival, the other two councillors, Tivill and Wynn, being at Mada¬ 
pollam. There Hatton was overtaken with fever and returned to the 
factory, leaving Field and Colborne, the steward, to receive the Kin-, 
leld, on his admittance to the royal presence, made the usual present 


76-77; Fort let. 23 May & 3 June, 10 Mas. 36, 48-52. In regard to St. Thome the 
Company s desp. of 15 Dec. 1676 (5 L.B. 364) said it was disinclined to agree to its being rented 
Master gave reasons for taking a different view (M.K. 7 6- 77 ; , 0 Mas. 51-52). ff Love, i! 

2 2 Mas. 42-43* 58; 10 Mas. 63. 

3 2 M as. 95; 10 Mas. ioo-ro. In Sept, a present was made to the Governor of Dracharam who 
was again stopping the passage of cloth to Madapollam (2 Mas. 68; 10 Mas. 88 08) 

2 Mas. 94-95; 10 Mas. 121-2. 5 J J 

ship. 10 MaS ' ,2 °' The Du,ch had placed ,hcir flaB 0Ver those of the FrenchandEnglish on their 

M.R. 145; 2 Mas. 96-97; 10 Mas. 123-4. 
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of money, viz. 10 copangs. 1 On 2 and 3 December Abul Hassan came 
to the town and was entertained on Dutch boats and other vessels. On 
the 4th Hatton was sent for and made another presentation of 10 
copangs; but the King, on learning of his long illness, excused him from 
further attendance. The Chief had been pressed by several officers to 
quit the factory, so that a favourite companion of Abul Hassan, called 
Bura Sahib or Shah Raza, might occupy it, but he firmly refused and 
was left undisturbed. 2 

Some bargaining for the expected big present to the King then 
ensued. On 6 December Hatton was invited to wait on Madana and 
presented him also with 10 copangs. He was told to acquaint Agha 
Jalal with any business of the Company, in which he wanted Madana’s 
assistance; and the Governor lost no time in telling him that the King 
expected to receive a present equal to the one given him on his previous 
visit, and bidding him make immediate preparations for the King’s 
reception. Hatton urged that the Dutch, ‘who they observe have ever 
and still carry the preeminence before the English’, should give their 
present first; but Agha Jalal considered this to be a dilatory device and 
required a positive answer whether they would comply with the King’s 
demand, saying that the English held the first place in his esteem and 
were not to dispute in this way. Having considered ‘this sharp and 
importunate message’, the Council resolved to drop the Agent’s pro¬ 
posals for acquiring further privileges, lest this should exasperate the 
King, who was clearly bent on increasing his revenues by impositions 
on all persons trading in his territory, and so they might run the risk 
of losing those they enjoyed, as well as of unavoidable obstruction to 
the Company’s business. They accordingly replied to the Governor that 
they were ready to prepare the present expected by the King, but 
desired him to consider that, unlike the Dutch, the Company reaped no 
benefit from their gifts: they relied, however, on Agha Jalal, as their 
friend, to promote the Company’s interest and make the King and 
Madana realize the disappointment they felt at the different treatment 
the Dutch got; also they desired, if possible, that the Dutch should be 
required to give their present first, so that they might better judge how 
to proceed. 3 There the matter rested till the King’s departure in January 
1679 (p. 100); but later on the Council prepared a petition in Persian 

1 The copang (kobing) was a Japanese gold coin, worth about Rs. 5 (2 Mas., 2nd sec., 18; 
Bowrey, 241 «.). 

2 2 Mas. 96-97; 10 Mas. 115,121; 3AMisc. 34(2). As to Bura Sahib, see 2 Mas. 116 & 2nd sec., 4. 

3 2 Mas. 101-2. As to the different treatment of the Dutch, they had for instance obtained 
Palakollu in return for their present at the King’s visit in 1676 (S.M. ii. 104 «)• 
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for the grant of the towns mentioned by the Agent (except Viravasaram 
for reasons they gave), which they intended to present to Abul Hassan 
on a suitable occasion. 1 

Hatton now had a boat prepared 4 in a handsome manner’ to take 
the King for pleasure-excursions on the water; and when the latter 
went in it on 15 December he was very pleased with the throne for 
him and its other fittings. 2 A surprising form of entertainment was 
discovered by Shah Raza, who asked Hatton to satisfy his curiosity as 
to the Christian way of worship by letting him come to the church ser¬ 
vice on Sunday, 8 December; he stayed for the whole of it, including 
the reading of a sermon, and ‘seem’d to be pleas’d’. On the 10th, after 
he had been shown some fishing with a drag-net, he took Hatton and 
others to the King’s tent, where they were given betel-nut, &c. He 
then accompanied them back to the town, showing them ‘a great deale 
of curtesy and freindship, [and] declaring his inclination had a more 
favourable regard and kindness for the English nation than the Dutch’. 
On the 12th he told the King of his having seen the English way of 
worship, so that the latter also desired to see it; and on Sunday, 15 
December, Abul Hassan stayed for the whole service. Observing that 
women used books for it, he asked if they could read, and at his desire 
Mrs. Field and Mrs. Mainwaring read passages from the church Bible 
and prayer-book. Not content with this, he went on to the Dutch 
factory, 4 who had made preparation in like manner (and had been very 
busy to prevent us of the honour of the Kings first coming hither), 
where after their prayers were ended, they entertain’d him with musick 
and dancing wenches, belonging to their Chiefes lady, in the very place 
where just before they had perform’d their devotions’. 3 

He now made the English attend on him for three consecutive days. 
On the 16th Field and Scattergood accompanied him to the island of 
Divi, where the King pitched his tent, and at night ‘ tooke his pastime ’ 
on the water in the Company’s boat up to 10 p.m. On the 17th they 
went on a hunting excursion with him for some 15 miles, when hawks 
and Persian dogs chased and killed ‘wild cowes’. On the 18th he took 
them for a day’s outing on the water to Kallepalli, 15 miles away, and 
back to Divi: the King was ‘very cheerfull and spent his time on the 
water in mirth and turning a Zentue [Hindu] song into a Persia[n] or 
Moores song, which he performed very readily’. 4 


4 2 JJ as - I0 5 - 6 . 2 2 Mas. 103-4. 3 2 Mas< io3 _ 4< 

2 Mas. 104, 109. Kallepalli was near the mouth of the River Kistna, lower down the coast 
towards Petapoli (S.M. ii. 138). 
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On 21 December Hatton, learning that Abul Hassan intended to visit 
Narsapur and Madapollam on the 23rd, ordered Tivill to make the 
necessary preparations to receive and entertain him. Field and Scatter- 
good were again deputed to accompany the King with thirty peons 
and the Company’s dubash (interpreter)—a compliment which he took 

very kindly’. On the 24th Tivill met him and presented him with the 
usual 10 copangs. He visited the Madapollam factory next morning 
(Christmas Day), and attended the church service, saying he knew it 
was a great feast with us’. Afterwards he went in the Company’s boat 
to see Fleetwood’s house at Navarazpuram (a suburb of Madapollam), 
which had been prepared for his residence; he said he was very much 
taken with it and would reside in it at his next visit. 1 He remained 
there till nightfall, when he ‘ tooke his pleasure ’ on the river, using a 
big boat which Tivill had got ready for him. It was not till 10 p.m. that 
Field and his companions were given leave to go home. They had 
another long day on the 26th, when they accompanied the King to 
Antroveed and did not get home till midnight. He expressed great 
pleasure with the accommodation they provided for him and at their 
attendance on him, but to spend Christmas-time in this way must have 
been annoying. The journey was also dangerous, for the King’s retinue 
overcrowded the boat, and 160 persons were counted in it at Narsapur. 
On the 27th they took care to send two other boats with the one for 
the King, who again required Field and Scattergood to accompany him 
on a trip to Palakallu and Dracharam, which took two days, so that it 
was the night of the 31st before they got back to Narsapur. 2 

All this attendance on the King necessarily hampered the factory 
investments; nevertheless they made progress. By 12 December Tivill 
had 391 bales ready at Madapollam, and by the 24th he had 509 
bales. 3 All these were sent from Narsapur to Masulipatam on two ships, 
Hannibal and Adventure. By the 27th Tivill had 60 more bales ready, 
and was sorting and baling other cloth daily. 4 At Masulipatam on 
31 December there were 525 bales ready; 231 of these consisted of 
dungarees or sail-cloth, 12,000 pieces of which were among the extra 
goods ordered in July. 5 Fortunately the ships, though expected, 6 did 
not arrive from the Bay during this part of the King’s visit, which was 
not yet over at the end of the year. 

1 2 Mas. iio-ii, 116; 10 Mas. 134. Fleetwood’s ‘great house’ is mentioned in S . M . ii. 161, 
and had been attached by the Company towards payment of his debt to it (ii. 300). 

2 2 Mas. 116-17; 10 Mas. 133, 135-6. 

3 10 Mas. 127, 134. 4 2 Mas. 112, 115; 10 Mas. 132-4* I 3 ^* 

5 2 Mas. 42, 43, 49 - 53 * 56 - 57 * “5 5 10 Mas. 47 - 6 2 Mas * II0_I1 * 
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As to the Petapoli cloth (p. 92), Field and Wynn considered that the 
samples were worse than the corresponding Masulipatam cloth, while 
Hatton excused himself from judging them, because of his eyesight 
being much decayed. Master differed, saying the prices of the Petapoli 
merchants were cheaper than those at which the contracts were made 
at Masulipatam, and that he thought goods could be got better at a 
place where they were made than at one remote from them. 1 In fact 
he was in favour of having factories at Madapollam and Petapoli, 
independent of the one at Masulipatam and subordinate to the Fort. 2 
As at Madras, fine broadcloth was unsaleable at Masulipatam, and all 
that was sent on the Lilly (p. 91) was undisposed of in August. 3 

The records make very little mention of Chamberlain, who was still 
involved in his deep indebtedness. In May letters came from Golconda, 
urging the Council to take steps to recover his debt to Agha Jalal; this 
remained unsatisfied, but Chamberlain promised that its non-payment 
should not prejudice the Company. 4 He appears to have been in a weak 
state of health, and in September the Governor was still trying to 
recover his debt. 3 An effort to get him to pay his debt of 861 pagodas 
to the Company was equally unsuccessful. 6 

Mainwaring was called on in August to finish the undisposed matters 
(p. 90) and presumably complied, as no more about it appears on the 
records. 7 In May a complaint was made to the Agent of his having 
oppressed Masulipatam boatmen and extorted 200 pagodas from them* 
this was sent to the Council for inquiry, with instructions to see fair 
play and give any remedy required. As the result is not mentioned, the 
case was probably settled amicably. 8 The Company’s despatch of 12 
December 1677 ordered inquiry into the allegation that Mainwaring 
had caused Robert Crawley’s death by violence (ii. 299); the Agent 
directed the Council to make this. They took several depositions and 
told Mainwaring he could come and see them. In reply he admitted 
having struck Crawley on the face in a scuffle between them on account 
of the latter’s scurrilous language, but denied having thrown him down, 
and said he supposed his death proceeded from melancholy on his 
having received a sharp letter from his uncle, reproving him for his 
misdemeanours. The depositions were forwarded to the Agent, who 
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10 Mas. 75-76, 79, 103 ; 3A Misc. 32(1); S.M. ii. 197 
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2 Mas. 86; 10 Mas. 34. 

2 Mas. 69. 
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* 2 Mas. 29, 43; 10 Mas. 33. 
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sent them to the Company. 1 Its despatch appointed Mainwaring to be 

Chief of Masulipatam, and he accordingly asked to be reinstated; but 

the Agent and Council rejected this claim, on the ground that another 

clause in the despatch made this appointment conditional on his not 

having been suspended for misbehaviour, in which case he was to 

remain under suspension pending the Company’s further orders. They 

allowed him, however, to go home on any one of the Company’s ships 

calling at Masulipatam, and to have copies of all papers relating to his 

suspension. 2 Both his and Chamberlain’s allowances were reduced to 

6 pagodas a month, in accordance with the Company’s orders as to 
diet-allowances (p. 4). 3 

At the Company’s direction, another attempt was made to get a 
statement of Jearsey’s account, but no papers about it could be found 
at Masulipatam or were forthcoming from Jearsey. 4 


MASULIPATAM, 1679 

At the beginning of the year the King of Golconda was still at 
Narsapur. On 3 January Field returned from attending on him there; 
and the King followed, reaching Masulipatam by the 4th. It must have 
been a relief to the factors to hear he had decided to return at once to 
Golconda, for the two ships, Society and Williamson , arrived at the 
roadstead the same day. Hatton and his Council waited on him that 
night, and received a kindly reception, the King expressing his high 
satisfaction with them for the great respect they had shown him, and 
promising his assistance to the Company, should occasion for it offer. 
Hatton, whom his Majesty wished to accompany him to Bezvada, got 
himself excused on account of his indisposition; and Field was sent 
instead, with instructions as to the presents to be given. He was, if 
possible, to avoid giving them before the Dutch gave theirs, and not 
to exceed those made at Abul Hassan’s last visit, viz. 2,500 pagodas to 
the King and 1,000 to Madana. Field left accordingly on the 5th. 5 The 
next day Hatton gave a pass for a ship belonging to the King, which 
was leaving for Gombroon in charge of George Everard, a freeman at 
Masulipatam; the latter had (to avoid trouble with Golconda) received 
special permission from the Council to pilot the ship, though this 

1 2 Mas. 69, 72; 10 Mas. 71-72, 101; 5 L.B. 504; 3A Misc. 32(1). 

2 5 L.B. 501; 2 Mas. 59, 60, 112; 10 Mas. 68-69, IX 6; i4°~ 2 - 

3 10 Mas. 65. 

5 2 Mas. 3, 5; M.R. 2. Bezvada is 45 miles from Masulipatam. 


4 M.R. 114, 116. 
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employment was against the Company’s general orders prohibiting 
English subjects from service under natives of India. 1 

The Society had reached the Narsapur roads on 1 January; and Tivill, 
having finished the ladingsfromMadapollam, arrived at Masulipatamon 
the 9th. The Nathaniel also came the same day. She was detained until 
the 17th, in order to take in the last of the investment, and the other 
two ships were dispatched on the 12th to Madras. Altogether the two 
factories sent 1,609 bales, or 322 tons, of cloth on the three ships. 2 

On 12 January Field returned from Bezvada. His report shows that 
he succeeded in getting the Dutch present to the King fixed first; they 
agreed to give the same sum as on his previous visit, viz. 6,000 pagodas. 
The negotiations in both cases were, however, conducted by Madana 
with the Dutch and English dubashes (interpreters), and not with 
Field, who after a three hours’ wait received through his dubash a 
demand for a present of 3,000 pagodas. His immediate answer was 
required; and (Field goes on to say) ‘considering what ill consequence 
it would prove to the [Company], if I denied [it], I sent him [Madana] 
word I was ready to pay to whom he shall enorder, but then desired a 
grant of what [was] in the paper then deliver’d him by [the dubash] 
Madana in reply ordered the money to be paid to Agha Jalal; and 
immediately afterwards the Dutch Chief and he were sent for, pre¬ 
sented with tashrifs, and ordered to make their salam to the King, and 
then return to Masulipatam. The paper referred to by Field contained 
the requests for certain towns to be leased to the Company (p. 94); 
but the answer to these was deferred till after the King’s arrival at 
Golconda. In addition he was forced to pay 50 pagodas to Madana’s 
chief Brahman, who (it was said) got him off having to pay 500 pagodas 
to the sarkhel, as had been done on the previous visit. 3 

On 21 January Hatton and Tivill endorsed Field’s action at Bezvada 
as necessary, though it was a ‘forced consent’. The Council accordinglv 
ordered the 3,000 pagodas to be paid to Agha Jalal; and the total 
expenditure on the King’s visit came to 4,927 pagodas, including 520 
for preparing the special boat for his use. 4 Master was annoyed at 
3,000 pagodas having been given without a promise to grant any of his 
requests in return, whereas (according to his information) the Dutch 


2 Mas. 1 2, 5; S.M. ii. 210, § 34. The Agent and Council disapproved of the grant of the 
pass without their previous sanction (18 F.S.G. 43). 

2 Mas. 6, 8, 11; M.R. 13. Mainwaring went to Madras on the Society (2 Mas. 6; M.R. 3), 
and thence he was given a passage to England on the Falcon (M.R. 4). 

3 2 Mas. 8-10, 12. The sarkhel had been present at the previous visit, but was not at this one 

4 2 Mas. n-12, 17-18. 
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’ in r , eturn 7 their 6 -°°° pagodas, obtained all they wanted He 
wrote indignantly to Vira Raghava that, if the English present was 

not suitably recompensed, he would take it as ‘a great peece of 

injustice done [to our nation’, and that he (Vira) should inform 

Madana accordingly, and press for compliance with the requests for 

the lease of Madapollam, St. Thome, &c. He also rebuked Hatton and 

his Council for the one-sided arrangement they had come to, and said 

he was informed that their dubash had been very treacherous in the 

matter and, under the pretence that he was the main instrument in 

securmg the 3i ooo pagodas, had obtained a grant of land from the 

King. They were asked to inquire into this and to dismiss him if it 
was true. 1 


This letter was brought to Masulipatam on 26 February by Wynn 
and Wales, who had been on a visit to Madras and were sent back with 
20,000 pagodas, which had not been coined in time to go by the ships 
in July-August 1678.2 The next day Hatton called a council-meeting 
which controverted the Agent’s remarks. The Council urged that the 
secrecy with which the Dutch had carried on their negotiations made 
it difficult to discover their proceedings, but that it was fully persuaded 
they had obtained nothing in return for their present; they had, for 
instance, tried to make out that they had escaped without giving any¬ 
thing till Field’s return exploded this suggestion, and their boasted 
success was merely an attempt to exalt their credit and ‘cast some 
blemish ’ on the English factory, as less in esteem with the King and 
his Governors; for this and other reasons it declared that the Dutch 
claim was but a juggle ’; but, even if it were true, how could they (the 
Council) prevent the pagodas being given, not only because of 

the Dutch 6,000, but also in order to preserve the Company’s privileges, 
of which the immunity from customs at 4 pagodas a bale was well 
worth the present. As to the allegation against its dubash, it said that 
he was promised only a barren piece of ground and intended to give it 
up, as its cultivation would be too costly and there were difficulties 
about his getting possession of it; that the Dutch dubash had received 
a far greater gratification; and that in any case he was not responsible 
for the failure to obtain the promise of any leases, as this matter had 
been entrusted to Vira Raghava. 3 

On 10 March the Council provisionally settled the new investment 


1 18 F.S.G. 7-9, 10—11, 35-41. 

2 10 Mas. 94; 18 F.S.G. 11; M.R. 16, 17; 2 Mas. 24 (S.M. ii. 142 n.). 

3 2 Mas. 25-27. 
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with its merchants on the scale of that of 1678, as ordered by the Fort. 
The merchants objected to those of Madapollam being given contracts 
for cloth usually made in their district, which had raised prices against 
them in the previous year; and it was agreed that each of the two 
investments should be confined to calicoes made in its own part of the 
country. Similar contracts were made on 13 March with the Mada¬ 
pollam merchants. 1 About this time Hatton must have received the 
Fort letter of 5 March, notifying the intended visit of Master and 
Mohun to Masulipatam (p. 13): and, in accordance with Master’s 
orders, Hatton, Wynn, Colborne, and Scattergood proceeded to Peta- 
poli to meet them, which they did on 20 March. 2 The factory-house 
there was in a ruinous condition, and Master gave a guarded reply to 
the town-officials, who wanted the factory to be re-established. The 
Petapoli merchants offered to provide cloth at cheaper rates than those 
at which it was obtained at Masulipatam, and to deliver the goods 
without advances of money for them. They were asked to bring 
samples to Masulipatam for comparison with those of the Masulipatam 
merchants, and they agreed to do this. On the night of 21 March the 
party left for Divi island, which it reached on the 23rd. The next day 
some of them went ‘a hunting of wild hoggs . . . with lances and three¬ 
score doggs’, and killed eight, including ‘a bore very large and fatt, of 
great weight’. On the morning of the 26th they reached Masulipatam, 
where they were met by all the English there, and Master entered the 
town ‘in a handsome equipage with a great traine’. 3 

One of his first acts, in consultation with Hatton and Mohun, was 
to confine the factory dubash, after examining him about his conduct 
already mentioned (p. 102). This was on 28 March, and on the same 
day the Petapoli merchants came with an offer to supply fine sallam- 
pores, &c., worth 50,000 pagodas, at 10 per cent, cheaper than the 
prices which the Masulipatam merchants got in 1678, provided that 
one-half, or at least one-quarter, of the money for them was advanced, 
and that delivery of the goods was made at Petapoli. They would not, 
however, reduce the prices they set on their own samples, some of which 
were adjudged to be inferior to those of the Masulipatam merchants. 
After a debate lasting till nightfall, the matter was adjourned. The 
next day the Masulipatam merchants offered to make an abatement on 
their prices for most of their goods, provided the Petapoli merchants 
took no part in the investment; and after ‘a tedious debate’ they were 

1 2 Mas. 33-36 ( S.M. ii. 145 163 n.); 18 F.S.G. 12. 

2 S.M. ii. 136; 18 F.S.G. 43-44. 


3 S.M. ii. 136-40; 2 Mas. 37. 
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brought to make it one of 7^ per cent. This offer was accepted, and 

5,000 pagodas were paid them in confirmation. On 31 March the 

imprisoned dubash, in order to regain his liberty, undertook to get the 

merchants to abate \ per cent, more; and on his effecting this he was 

released and restored to his post. A contract with the merchants was 

then drawn up and executed; this provided for the abatement of 8 per 

cent, and the continuance of the contract in subsequent years at their 

risk. The Petapoli merchants, whose intervention had brought about 

most of the reduction in prices, were naturally much disappointed and 

departed ‘with sorrowful countenances’, notwithstanding their being 

presented with 500 pagodas and being given ‘faire promises’ of future 
employment. 1 

On 3 April rules were laid down by Master, Hatton, and Mohun 
regarding the manner in which ‘desperate’ debts should be shown in 
the accounts and the passing of accounts monthly in Council; also 
rules for the grant of passes to freemen, and prohibiting the Company’s 
servants or freemen from having goods ‘cleared ’ in the country, except 
through the chief of the factory at the place where they resided, and 
from ‘colouring’ strangers’ goods as English. The next day the Gover- 
nor, Agha Jalal, paid a visit to the Agent, and entertained him and his 
company at supper; he also presented him with a horse worth 50 
pagodas. In return, as he was ‘a person rising in favour at court’, he 
was given 250 pagodas. 2 

Two days later the Agent and his party, with Hatton, Field, and 
Wynn, left for Madapollam, and reached the factory there on 9 April. 
Presumably pressure was put on the Madapollam merchants to make 
an 8 per cent, abatement in their prices, as had been done at Masuli- 
patam; but it was not till the 12th that they agreed to do this, in 
respect of fine calicoes only; those of ordinary longcloth, &c., were to 
remain at the prices of 1678. Master and his Council accepted this offer, 
but the contract was not completed and signed till the 16th, the mer¬ 
chants having raised some objections. These included one to the con¬ 
tract continuing for a period of years, and it was accordingly confined 
to this year’s investment. 3 As the investments of Masulipatam and 
Madapollam were now completely separate, the accounts of each 
factory were also ordered to be distinct. 4 Meanwhile on 5 April Kan- 
nappa, the factory Brahman, and his two sons were imprisoned, be¬ 
cause Kannappa had ‘cast out slighting speeches of’ the Agent. On 

1 2 Mas. 37-43; S . M . ii. 141-51. 2 2 Mas. 44-46; S . M . ii. 152-6. 

3 2 Mas. 46-47, 49-50; S . M . ii. 162-4, 166-8. 4 2 Mas. 48; S . M . ii. 165. 
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the 16th they offered 500 pagodas for their discharge; this was ac¬ 
cepted, and they were called before the Council and dismissed from 
the Company’s service. 1 

On the morning of 17 April Master and Mohun left Madapollam to 
return to Madras. Accompanied by Hatton, Field, and Wynn, they 
first paid a visit to Viravasaram, some 10 miles away. The Company’s 
two houses were mostly in ruins, and it was adjudged to be advisable, 
if the place was rented from Golconda, to keep only a warehouse there, 
and to continue Madapollam as the main factory. The next morning 
the three factors parted from the others and returned to Masulipatam. 2 
On 25 April they settled the quantities of cloth to be supplied by each 
subdivision of their merchants. 3 On 7 May they sold the Company’s 
lead and copper, with a condition for their delivery at Makkapet or 
Golconda in the Council’s name, but at the cost of the purchasers. This 
led to correspondence with the Fort, which showed that merchants 
buying goods imported by the factory had to pay customs and other 
duties on the goods before they could leave Masulipatam, unless they 
were transported in the name of the English. The Agent asked the 
Council to be cautious in making such contracts, lest the Governor 
should come to hear of it. 4 Another correspondence arose about this 
time owing to two freemen of Masulipatam, Peter Large and George 
Vriell, being forced to pay customs at Golconda contrary to the 
privileges of English traders. Master ordered all freemen at Masuli¬ 
patam to be informed that, if they paid such customs, they would be 
severely punished by the Agent and Council; and he made the two 
men pay 108 pagodas, a sum that was sent to Vira Raghava for pro¬ 
curing a refund of the customs they had paid. 5 

From 26 May Hatton and Field were again at Madapollam, where 
they stayed till 7 July, leaving Wynn in charge of the other factory. 6 
Shortly after their return the Success arrived on 15 July, bringing 
20,000 pagodas, half of which sum was to go to Madapollam.’ 7 She was 
dispatched to the Bay four days later; and Ayloffe, who had been 
appointed secretary of the Council (in place of Wales, now assisting 
Wynn in the warehouse), was sent to Madapollam with 10,000 pagodas 


1 2 Mas. 48-49, 50-51; S.M. ii. 166, 168-9. 

2 2 Mas. 51; S.M. ii. 170-1. 

2 Mas. 54, 55, 61-62; 18 F.S.G. 61-62, 678. 

5 32 > 48 » 18 F - s -G. 53-54, 60, 64, 66, 69, 102, 112; 2 Mas. 62, 71, 

paid the customs only after being beaten for refusing to do so (18 F S G 
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7 Ibid. 65, 67; 18 F.S.G. 74, 91; M.R. 40. 
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on the 21st. 1 On 4 August the George and the Golden Fleece arrived from 
Madras, bringing Master and Mohun on their way to inspect the Bengal 
factories. Hatton, Field, and Wynn went to greet them on board the 
Golden Fleece ) where the Agent remained during the ship’s stay in the 
roadstead. This was because a strong land-wind made it difficult to go 
ashore; another reason was that Agha Jalal was about to go to Golconda, 
in order to quit his employment as Governor, so Master stayed on 
board to save the expense of another present to him. 2 In its despatch 
of 3 January the Company approved of the proposal that the invest¬ 
ments at Madapollam and Petapoli should be made independently of 
one another and subordinate only to the Fort; it also ordered that an 
investment should cease to be made at Masulipatam, that only three 
Englishmen should be kept there to look after the factory’s other 
business, and that its annual expenses were excessive and should be 
reduced. On 7 July the Agent and Council decided that (1) the year’s 
investment at Masulipatam, having been already contracted for on 
favourable terms when Master was there in March, should be continued, 
but the expenses should be retrenched as far as was consistent with the 
larger business now transacted at the factory; (2) the Madapollam 
factory should be settled independent of that at Masulipatam, and be 
directly subordinate to the Fort; and (3) an investment could not be 
made conveniently at Petapoli until a new factory-house and ware¬ 
houses were built there; also that the place was not so adapted for 
carrying on an investment as had been represented to the Company. 3 
On 6 August Master, Hatton, and Mohun held a council-meeting on 
board the Fleece , at which it was resolved that Hatton should be Chief 
at Masulipatam, with Tivill as second, and Wynn as third in Council, 
Ramsden as steward, Clarke as writer, and Dr. Heathfield as surgeon, 
with liberty for them to remove to Madapollam, when occasion required 
this. At Madapollam Field was appointed the Chief, with Colborne as 
second, Wales as third, and Ayloffe as steward. To complete the year s 
investment 30,000 pagodas were allotted to the factory out of the 
90,000 brought by the two ships. The next day these orders had to be 
modified, as news came that Ayloffe had died of fever on 5 August near 
Madapollam, so Clarke was sent to be steward there. 4 Cullen had also 
died in March, 5 and there was therefore a great want of writers; Master 
accordingly managed to reduce the copying work in the two factories. 
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He also drew up a commission and detailed instructions for the Chief 
and Council at Madapollam. 1 This urgent business having been com¬ 
pleted, Hatton left the Fleece on the 9th, and the two ships sailed for 
the Bay the same night. 2 

Field, Colborne, and Wales left for Madapollam on 15 August, 
taking 30,000 pagodas with them. Tivill and Wynn followed them a 
day or two later, to hand over accounts and the warehouse to the new 
Chief and Council; and in their absence no council-meetings could be 
held at Masulipatam. 3 It was not till 2 October that Tivill and Wynn 
met at Masulipatam and recorded that, owing to his continued illness, 
Hatton could not assist in Council; but that no consultations had been 
necessary, as the factory’s only business was to hasten the merchants 
to bring in their cloth, which they (Tivill and Wynn) had been doing. 
On Monday the 13th Hatton had recovered enough to attend a council¬ 
meeting. The merchants had been summoned to this, in order to be 
reproved for their slow proceedings; but they could not come, because 
of blustering rain and wind, which (it is recorded) the natives inter¬ 
preted as ‘the forerunner of some tempest to ensue’. 4 

They were right. In the night a cyclone came on to blow with such 
furious blasts that the factory-house and its warehouses were untiled 
and exposed to heavy rain. At midnight the wind came with redoubled 


violence, and the sea broke in over the town and carried away half of 
it, causing great loss of life and property. The Dutch factory suffered 
severely; the water was 12 feet deep in it, and its buildings and goods 
in them were damaged to the extent of some 80,000 pagodas. In the 
English factory the water was only knee-deep, and the sole damage, 
in addition to the untiling of the roofs, was to cloth waiting to be 
sorted. The adjacent country also suffered, about 15,000 people being 
estimated to have been drowned. 5 On 18 November the Council 
ordered the damaged cloth to be rewashed with all possible haste, so 
that the investment might be completed in time for the ships’ arrival. 6 
Special steps were taken to ensure this, and by 8 December 347 bales 
were ready out of an expected total of 636. 7 

In November it was reported from Golconda that Agha Jalal had 
been pressed to return to Masulipatam as Governor, but had got off 

for 10,000 pagodas paid to Madana and his brother, Akanna. On the 

• — _ 


1 2 Mas. 71, 72; S.M. ii. 200, 203, 204-8. 
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12th a farman arrived confirming the provisional Governor. Hatton 
said the latter was a mere horseman of mean condition, uneducated, 
and wholly unacquainted with the privileges of the English. He harmed 
the Company’s business by disturbing the washermen, whom he im¬ 
prisoned on their refusal to wash great quantities of calicoes gratis 
for him. He also put servants of the factory in irons on frivolous pre¬ 
tences, and forced money from them for their release. His answers to 
the Council’s protests were disrespectful and opprobrious; and though 
the washermen were released after a week’s detention, they were 
burdened with some hundreds of calicoes to be washed before those of 
the Company. On II December Hatton and his Council decided to 
report the matter to the Agent for directions, and meanwhile to make 
representations to the sarkhel at Golconda for the new Governor’s 
removal, in support of which they sent him a present of brandy and 
Persian wine. 1 

In spite, however, of such difficulties, the merchants by 19 December 
had brought in the greater part of the investment. 2 Little information 
is available as to that at Madapollam, except that the merchants in 
October agreed to bring in 4,000 more pieces of ordinary longcloth than 
they had previously contracted to provide, but the factors failed to get 
them to increase that quantity; also by I January 1680 they had 621 
bales ready for shipment. 3 

MASULIPATAM, 1680 

On their way back from Bengal to Madras, Master and Mohun 
reached Narsapur in the Golden Fleece on the morning of 7 January; and 
Field, in accordance with previous instructions, sent seven boatloads 
of goods to be laden in her. On the evening of the 8th the Agent came 
to the factory of Madapollam; and on the 10th, in consultation with 
Mohun and Field, he prescribed rules regarding the keeping of accounts, 
with penalties for their breach, and regulating the grant of leave and 
the number of native servants to be entertained, &c., as had been done 
in Bengal (pp. 205, 212). On the 12th he at last got the merchants to 
agree to a ‘ standing ’ contract for the provision of fine and coarse cloth for 
a continuous period of years, as had been arranged at Masulipatam; and 
the prices for this supply were fixed. 4 That night he and Mohun left in 
the Fleece for Masulipatam, and she anchored next morning in the 

2 2 Mas. 84. 
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Masulipatam roads. On the 14th Hatton and Wynn went on board, 
and eight boatloads of goods were sent to be laden in her. 1 The George 
from Balasore arrived the same day, without having stopped at Narsa- 
pur to receive goods from the Madapollam factory, as the Agent had 
ordered ; and Field had to incur extra expenditure in sending to Masuli¬ 
patam the six boats with goods which he had ready there. 2 The Agent 
demanded its amount from the commander, Capt. Earning, but he 
refused to pay it, and the matter was referred to the Company. 3 

At Masulipatam Master held a council-meeting with Hatton and 
Mohun on the 14th, and rules similar to those prescribed at Mada¬ 
pollam were approved for the Masulipatam factory. On the 15th they 
ordered that the building of upper rooms in the factory-house, and of 
a chamber or two in the garden, which had been sanctioned by the 
Company, should be taken in hand with all convenient speed, and that 
the new Governor should be given a present of a value to be settled 
by the Chief and Council. 4 On the other hand, they refused the request of 
the merchants to have 4 per cent, remitted out of the 8 per cent, abate¬ 
ment in prices of cloth, to which they had agreed in March 1679 (p. 103), 
as compensation for losses they had suffered in the storm of 13 October 
1679; but to encourage them at less cost they were ‘tashrifed’ with 
some broadcloth. 5 On the 15th Master left the factory and sailed with 
Mohun and Cholmley the next day in the Golden Fleece for Madras. 6 
The George followed her on the 21st, taking the last part of the invest¬ 
ments of the two factories: altogether the factory at Masulipatam sent 
572 bales, and the one at Madapollam 1,114. 7 

In February 10,000 pagodas were sent with Wales and Colborne to 
Madapollam, to enable that factory to settle the merchants’ accounts. 8 
In the same month Held requested permission to erect godowns on a 
convenient spot near the town for the factory washers, who were so 
scattered about that their supervision caused extra expense and trouble ; 
and this was sanctioned by the Fort, which also sent 6,000 pagodas by 
land towards the 10,000 pagodas due to the merchants for this year’s 
investment under the contract of 11 January. 9 In March the Agent and 


2 28 F.S.G. 13; S.M. ii. 385-6. 
4 3 Mas. 3-7; S.M. ii. 381-2, 383-4. 


1 3 Mas. 2; S.M. ii. 364-5, 380-1. 

3 S.M. ii. 384-5; 3A Misc. 41(1). 

5 3 Mas. 7 ; S.M. ii. 384. 
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7 S.M. ii. 391 ; 3 Mas. 10, 12; M.R. (1679) 72-73. 

8 3 Mas. 12; S.M. ii. 378, 384; 28 F.S.G. 56. 

9 28 F.S.G. 57-58, 73; 2 F.S.G. 25-26; M.R. 13. 
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Council ordered 20,000 pieces of longcloth and 10,000 ordinary sallam- 
pores to be provided by the Madapollam merchants, who agreed to do 
this, but asked for a larger proportion of fine goods, as they had to 
supply so much coarse cloth. In June, on receipt of the Company’s over¬ 
land despatches of 29 September and 3 October 1679, the quantities 
required were increased to 30,000 and 16,000 respectively, as well as 
by some 18,000 pieces of fine cloth and 5,000 dungarees (sailcloth); 
but the merchants declared they could not provide more than 24,000 
pieces of ordinary longcloth and 4,000 pieces of ginghams, instead of 
the 6,000 ordered. 1 On 10 June Colborne, after having balanced the 
factory accounts to 30 April, went on leave to Madras till the arrival 
of the Company’s ships. 2 

The factors at Masulipatam continued to have considerable trouble 
from the new Governor (p. 108). On 14 February they visited him, in 
an effort to promote a right understanding between them; but after a 
long wait he sent a message to them that he was ‘riding out to take the 
ayre’, and would call them, when he thought it convenient. On the 
16th the Council decided to pass over this indignity, lest further 
trouble should ensue, and to employ an intermediary to let him know 
its disposition to have a friendly meeting with him. Through the 
Shahbandar and an Armenian merchant this was arranged, and on 
the 23rd the Governor courteously received and entertained the three 
councillors; they also had a private talk with him, in which he said he 
was sorry ‘for his unkindness’, and promised to let the Company enjoy 
its customary privileges. 3 The Council, however, postponed giving him 
his present till a dispute between him and the Dutch was settled. 4 On 
15 April it had occasion to consider ‘ the fickleness and great instability 
of (his) kindness, friendship, and respect to the English nation’, for, 
though he had received the Council on the previous night and enter¬ 
tained them handsomely, the next day he flew into a rage because 
Ramsden refused to pay 400 pagodas which he demanded from him on 
account of a debt due by Horner to a Dane, who was then interviewing 
the Governor. The latter abused and confined Ramsden, not releasing 
him till Hatton had sent him a protest and a threat to report the matter 
to the Golconda authorities. The Council recorded that, unless he was 
restrained by his superiors, ‘there will be no abiding in this place under 
a person so absurd by natural levity and habituall intoxications’. 5 

1 2 F.S.G. 39, 75; M.R. 19, 41; 28 F.S.G. 77, 119. 

2 2S F.S.G. 79, 109, hi ; 2 F.S.G. 72; M.R. 39. 

3 3 Mas. 13a, 13&, 15. 4 Ibid. 15, 18-19. 
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On 16 April Hatton left for Navarazpuram near Madapollam, being 
‘much indisposed and the heat insupportable’. He had, on the ground 
of his bad health, obtained the Agent and Council’s special exemption 
from the rule prohibiting the absence of the Chief of a factory from it 
even for one night, without their leave previously obtained; and he 
handed over charge of the factory to Tivill and Wynn, who were to 
advise him of affairs there at least once a week. 1 On the 17th they had 
to deal with further annoyance from the Governor. He had seized the 
sails and rudder of Horner’s ship, with such goods as he could find in 
her, and had given her pilot ‘a further parcell of dirty language’, be¬ 
cause he refused to hand them over. The kotwal on the same day also 
seized a servant of Robert Freeman, a former Company’s servant, who 
had accompanied Master on his journey to Masulipatam in March 1679. 
This was said to be because of his having turned away a slave and set 
her free, an offence for which 200 pagodas were demanded from him. 
In reply to a remonstrance from the Council, the Governor said that 
Horner’s debt was to be repaid by the claimant to his ship; and he 
forced Freeman’s servant to pay 60 pagodas to avoid a whipping. 2 
Again on 7 May they had to complain of his seizing one of the Company’s 
boatmen for selling firewood (as it was customary for them to do) and 
of his taking away the boat’s mast, sail, and rudder, as well as con¬ 
fiscating the wood; he also had a serang (native boatswain) beaten 
unmercifully, so as to draw blood, merely because he objected to an 
overcharge of customs on rice. Tivill and Wynn asked Hatton to repre¬ 
sent these and his other abuses to Golconda. This was done, and his 
letter was dispatched on 14 May from Masulipatam. 3 

On 29 May a letter of 20 May was received from the Agent and 
Council, which blamed Hatton and his Council for their 4 tameness ’ in 
dealing with the Governor’s insolencies, and for negligence in not 
reporting them to the Fort and Golconda, which, it was said, would 
cause great prejudice to the Company’s affairs. This brought Hatton to 
Mooderapollam, a place about 9 miles from Masulipatam, where he 
met Tivill and Wynn for consultation. In their reply to the Agent and 
Council they wrote that it was true they had not resisted the Governor 
forcibly, but if this was ‘tameness’, it at any rate conformed to the 
Company’s orders; while, as for negligence, they thought their diary 
recording the matter and a private letter about it to the Fort would be 
a sufficient report of it, and they had also made representations to the 
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sarkhel and Agha Jalal, whom they understood to be still in charge, 
the new Governor being regarded as his substitute. 1 

Three days later an order was received from the sarkhel to the 
Governor, commanding him to be more friendly and to restore what 
had wrongfully been taken from the English or their servants. This was 
sent on to him, but merely resulted in a denial that he had been un¬ 
friendly or had affronted them or their servants. On 18 June Tivill and 
Wynn wrote him a civil letter, asking him to order the restoration of 
what had been taken from the Company’s boatmen, as they had all 
run away and were needed for the ships from Europe, which were 
expected to arrive soon; also to restore what he had got from Freeman’s 
servant. This put him in a great rage, and he threw the letter down for 
the messenger to take back, saying the English sought to scare him 
with the sarkhel’s order, which he did not value in the least. Further 
representations were then made about his slighting the sarkhel’s com¬ 
mands, and the letter that he had rejected was forwarded in original 
to Golconda. 2 On 4 July Hatton returned to Masulipatam with Wynn, 
who, after going for a few days to Madapollam to recuperate from 
recent illness, left for Madras on the 10th. 3 The same day the Governor 
paid a visit to the factory, with a view to reconciliation, having 
received orders from the sarkhel to do so; but Hatton said his looks 
and gestures showed this was much against his inclination, and the 
conversation between them was short. 4 

On 14 July the merchants, who had returned from up-country to 
Masulipatam, came to the factory, but were told to come another day, 
as Hatton had violent pains in his head, and was too ill to receive them. 
On the 17th he was very ill and unable to speak, and he died that 
night. 5 The Agent and Council on the 29th appointed Tivill to succeed 
him as Chief at Masulipatam, without prejudice to Field’s seniority; 
Wynn as second, and Ramsden as third in Council; while John Goddard, 
a writer at the Fort, was transferred to Masulipatam to assist them. 

Meanwhile, under orders in overland despatches of the Company 
received in June, the Fort had fixed the quantities of cloth to be pro¬ 
vided by the factory, including some increases and some new sorts. 

It was not, however, till 5 August that the merchants agreed to supply 
nearly all those required, except 20,000 corge (score) of rumals, as the 
Company wanted an abatement in their price, which the merchants 

* 3 Mas. 29; 28 F.S.G. 106-8; S . M . ii. 159- 2 3 Mas. 3°, 28 F,S f ‘J??’ 
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refused to make. 1 By that time the ships President and Eagle had 
arrived, the former on 27 July and the other on 3 August, bringing 
Wynn back, as well as 20,000 pagodas for the Masulipatam factory, 
50,000 pagodas for that at Madapollam, and broadcloth and other 
European goods for both of them. The two ships sailed for the Bay on 
31 July and 14 August respectively. 2 They were followed on 23 August 
by the Sampson and the Berkeley Castle , bringing 40,000 pagodas and 
Goddard for the Masulipatam factory; the ships were dispatched to 
Balasore on the 28th. 3 On I September two new sloops that had been 
built at Madapollam for the Bay factories also left for that port. 4 

Unfortunately both Tivill and Wynn were ill in August, and no 
council-meetings were held during that month after the 5th. On 10 
September Wynn and Ramsden met to make a final arrangement with 
the merchants for the year’s investment, but Tivill was so ill he could 
not speak or sign anything. He left for Madapollam on the 12th, but 
died there on the 13th. Wynn was better and hopeful of recovery, but 
Goddard had swollen hands, which prevented him from giving assis¬ 
tance. 5 On 27 September the Agent and Council appointed Wynn to 
fi H the vacant chiefship and transferred Wales as second in Council 
from Madapollam, where he was to be succeeded by Clarke as third. 6 

Mainwaring, who had returned to India on the President , reached 
Masulipatam on 10 July. The Company had in its first despatch sent 
orders readmitting him into its service as second in Hugh, but a later 
one of 31 December revoked this appointment, and ordered the Agent 
and Council to try him for having caused Crawley’s death (p. 99), on 
the application of the latter’s father or someone on his behalf. They 
were also told to make further inquiries into his alleged torture of a 
Hindu (p. 90). But no one appeared to prosecute him, and Mainwaring 
was proposing to go to England on the homeward ships. 7 

The Governor at Masulipatam meanwhile seems to have given no 
further annoyance to the factors. On 20 July they reported that he had 
become ‘a little more coole’ as a result of the complaints against him, 
and was inclined to return the boat he had seized and pay for the wood in 
it; he was objecting to restore the money he had taken from Freeman’s 


2 F.S.G. 75; M.R. 41; 28 F.S.G. 166, 171-2; 3 Mas. 33-34, 36. 

2 3 Mas. 34, 35, 36; 28 F.S.G. 166, 169-70, 173; 2 F.S.G. 98, 99, 100; M.R. 55, c6 

3 3 Mas. 37; 28 F.S.G. 177; 2 F.S.G. 108; M.R. 61. 

4 28 F.S.G. 89, no, 140, 173, 181. 


5 3 Mas. 36-37, 38; 28 F.S.G. 178, 182, 183, 184. 

* 2 F.S.G. 122; M.R. 70; 3 Mas. 43. 

7 6 L.B. 124, 142; 2 F.S.G. 80, 83; M.R. 44, 45; 28 F.S.G. 
4186.4 t 


137; 3 Mas. 33; 3A Misc. 45(2). 
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servant, but they were insisting on it, and they believed he would 
comply. 1 This expectation appears to have been realized, as there are 
no more complaints against him in the factory diary or their letters to 
the Fort during this year. The Madapollam factory, however, suffered 
in July, August, and September from stoppage of goods and other 
obstacles put by the Governors of the country, in spite of presents 
having been made or promised them. Representations were made 
against them at Golconda through Vira Raghava, which seem to have 
been effective, as on 13 October Field reported that they had at last 
got the Company’s goods released. 2 Colborne had returned on the 
President in July, and Wales left for Masulipatam about 15 October. 3 

In September a Persian from Golconda made a claim to the land on 
which the factory-house at Masulipatam was built; but records of 
1650-1 showed that it was held under a mortgage with possession for 
200 pagodas, and that compensation had also to be given for any build¬ 
ings on it, and the claimant, being probably unable to pay this money, 
disappeared. 4 Further trouble arose from a demand for the supply of 
a pilot for the King’s ship on a voyage to Mokha, but this was ultimately 
avoided by a promise made by the Dutch to give one, when their ships 
arrived. 5 In November there was on this account some stoppage of 
goods by Dariya Khan, the officer in charge of the King’s shipping at 
Masulipatam, and the Governor refused to interfere, saying the matter 
was not within his jurisdiction. He, however, procured the release of 
100 oxen carrying Company’s goods, and at a visit which the Council 
paid him to thank him, he gave them a very civil reception. He also 
persuaded Dariya Khan to release half of the Company’s washers that 
he had taken for the King’s service. 6 The investment was also hampered 
by merchants holding up cloth in anticipation of another cyclone in 
October, as in the previous year, and then by heavy rainfall which 


prevented its transport for some time. 7 

On 1 December the interloping ship, Commerce , formerly called the 

Expectation , and commanded by Capt. William Alley, came into the 
Masulipatam roads after a visit to Porto Novo and Achin. His Majesty 
and the Company had sent commissions against her being in any wa> 
countenanced or aided; and public notice of this had been given at the 
Fort (p. 22). Alley came ashore with Dr. Waldo, the former surgeon 


* 28 F.S.G. 142. 2 Ibid - l68 > *73> *79» 2XI * 

^ Ibid. 167, 213; 3 Mas. 43- 4 3 Mas. 39"4o; 28 F.S.G. 214, 4 • 

s 3 Mas. 41-42, 47 J 28 F.S.G. 199, 214, 223, 240. r 

6 3 Mas. 45, 46, 47 5 S . M . ii. 383. 7 3 M^s* 4i, 44 J 28 * .b.G. 224. 
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at the Fort, and they visited Mainwaring and various freemen. The 
Council took immediate steps to warn the latter, as well as the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants, the Indian servants of the factory, and boatmen and 
others dependent on it, against giving any assistance to the inter¬ 
loping ship; and they sent their dubash to explain the situation to the 
Governor, who promised not to assist her. On the other hand, as 
Ramsden was seriously ill and there was no other European doctor 

available, Dr. Waldo was permitted, at the former’s earnest request, 
to visit and bleed him. 1 

Afterwards the Governor prevented provisions from being taken on 
board the ship; Capt. Alley retorted by stopping merchants from 
taking away goods which they had freighted on her from Achin, and 
by threatening to loot provisions from the King’s ship, which was in 
the roads. On 4 December an affray took place over the supply of pro¬ 
visions to the Commerce between the latter’s seamen and the kotwal’s 
peons, and the two parties were prevented from coming to blows only 
by the mediation of the Chief of the Dutch factory, who happened to 
be nearby and who persuaded the kotwal to allow the provisions to be 
shipped. On the 5th the Governor, being afraid that Alley might put his 
threats into execution, invited him ashore under an assurance that he 
would be given liberty to trade; and presents were exchanged, but 
Alley refrained from coming ashore. I he Council sent the dubash to 
the Governor to protest against this, but he replied that he must see 
that the King’s subjects were not prejudiced, and he asked them 
whether they would make good any loss caused to them through his 
obstructing the interloper. Wynn answered that they would promise 
to pay the full amount of customs lost thereby. On the Dutch letting 
Alley have some bales of sugar, worth 70 pagodas, Wales was sent to 
remonstrate and the Dutch Chief said the sugar had been given to 
Alley only as an old acquaintance 2 and for the ship’s use, and that he 
would not allow any other goods to pass to him. A watch was kept by 
the Company’s peons and those of the kotwal to prevent any bales 
being shipped, with the result that the Commerce left the roads'on the 


bellowed l 28 a 24 V,T F - S f • 72 ; 93 ’ 96-97; A/./?. 38 , 5 ,. S4 . Dr. Ileathfreld had 

so e :SS£sT inJunewasexpec,inKh " 

2 This confirms the identification of the interloper Alley with the master of Mohun's shin 
Indulgence at Masulipatam in 1675 (ii. 277). The Dutch Chief at Masulipatam was Henrik van 
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19th without any goods having been obtained except the sugar, and 
scarcely any provisions, in spite of the underhand assistance that had 
been given by some of the freemen at Masulipatam. 1 On 27 December 
the Governor sent a message to the Council, suggesting that the 
promised present should be made to him, in return for the help he had 
given; and it replied that it would do so when the lading of the ships 
was over. 2 

Meanwhile Agha Jalal had arrived from Golconda with the customary 
dress-of-honour for the new Chief of the factory, so Wynn, attended by 
all the Englishmen in the town, went to receive it; Agha Jalal presented 
it, and on the 10th paid a visit to him at the factory. Agha Jalal was 
believed to be on his way to Mokha or Persia. 3 The King of Golconda 
had gone in November towards Orungalla (Warangal), and this delayed 
the receipt of bettelas (veilings) from that part, and gave rise to fear of 
his paying another visit to Masulipatam, as he was within 90 miles 
of that place. Fortunately he returned to Golconda without doing so. 4 
The investment at Madapollam was also hindered by stoppage of goods 
and interference with the washers in December. 5 
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The Sampson from the Bay reached Masulipatam on 10 January, 
and was dispatched direct to the Fort on the 14th, with 200 bales, a 
third of the factory’s investment. 6 The two following ships, President 
and Eagle , had a tedious voyage of forty-four days from Balasore, and 
did not arrive till 26 February. They left on 4 March, with 394 more 
bales and Mrs. Mainwaring and fifteen followers as passengers to 
Madras. The next day they stopped on the way at Narsapur, where 
only 635 bales of the Madapollam factory could be laden, owing to their 
being already so full. The factors, who had had to keep boats ready for 
them with the cloth they wanted to ship, each costing half a pagoda 
a day, were forced to re-land the goods and proportion them afresh 
between the two ships, while 666 bales were left behind, when they 
sailed on 12 March. 7 The Eagle was sent back by the Fort to take in 
these goods and then sail direct to England (p. 33); s ^ e arr * ve on 


• 3 Mas. 50-53, 54-57; 2 F.S.G. isy,M.R. 88. T «?M1?88 

> * »■. *■«» 
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4 April, but bad weather prevented any bales being put on board till 
the 21st, and she did not leave before 8 May. 1 

In January Field at Madapollam asked the Agent and Council to 
send money to pay off a balance of over 10,000 pagodas due for the 
previous year’s investment, and to provide 20,000 for the new invest¬ 
ment, plus 6,000 for expenses in building a better sorting-place and 
two more sloops for Bengal. Master responded by sending 20,000 
pagodas, which were received on 23 February, and another sum of 
20,000, which arrived on 7 April. He also ordered Wynn at Masuli- 
patam to send Field 14,000 more, of which only 12,000 were received at 
Madapollam for reasons stated in a succeeding paragraph. 2 

The investment there had started by 18 May, the merchants having 
brought in a good part of the ginghams and longcloth ordered ; and, on 
the receipt of orders from Master, a contract was made with them in 
June on the same terms as in the previous year. 3 No similar arrange¬ 
ments were made at Masulipatam, though in March, at Master’s 
instance, the merchants were approached about taking advances at 
interest for it. The leading merchants were unwilling to do this, having 
sufficient money of their own for their business; 4 and this may have 
led to a hitch. In July Field mentioned a mysterious ‘confinement laid 
on’ him by Master: this may have been in reference to his request on 
15 June for leave to go to Masulipatam, when the ships arrived, which 
was probably refused. 5 

In April the factors at Masulipatam were suffering from illness. 
Wales was ‘lame’ in his hands and feet; Ramsden was in a very sickly 
consumptive condition ; and Wynn, who had been ailing for some time, 
asked for leave to go to Madapollam. On 21 April the factory diary 
notes that his indisposition had very much increased; on the 25th it 
prevented his signing the consultation-entry of that date; and he died 
on 4 May. 6 His severe illness had prevented the dispatch of 10,000 
pagodas to Madapollam, as ordered by the Agent in a letter received 
on 22 April, the Company’s cash being in his charge. When it was 
examined after his death, it was found to be short of the correct balance 
b Y 3,145 pagodas, as he had used the Company’s money for private 
transactions. 7 In May the others were still indisposed, and Wales was 


3 29 F.S.G. 94, no. 


1 29 F.S.G. 82, 83, 94, 98; M.K. 5, 10, 20. 

2 29 F.S.G. 28, 53, 70, 79, 82, 91-92; 3 Mas. 17, 21. 

4 3 Mas. 15; 29 F.S.G. 81 & (next sec.) 118-19. 
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in addition to his partial paralysis, suffering from bad failure of eye¬ 
sight. The new surgeon, Dr. Mallory, was also taken ill, and was leav¬ 
ing for Madapollam, where he stayed till the beginning of October. 1 
Apparently no orders were sent by Master for any assistance to this or 
the other factory, where Field and Clarke were also ailing and destitute 
of help, as Colborne, the second, had died about 4 May. 2 

The Governor of Masulipatam continued to give trouble. On 21 
February the Council, with special regard to his help against the Com¬ 
merce in 1680, presented him with 250 pagodas and a looking-glass. He 
took the latter, but returned the money on the ground that this should 
await orders he was expecting about a present to the Nawab of 
Golconda. He had for some months been detaining goods that belonged 
to Englishmen, under a pretended claim to levy customs on them; the 
factors also complained of insults received from him. Towards the end 
of May a quarrel arose about one of the Company’s merchants, who 
had been seized by the kotwal and released by factory peons; this 
resulted in their asking Field to send some gunpowder for the factory’s 
defence, and in the Governor prohibiting its Indian servants, as well 
as Englishmen and Dutchmen in the town, from going to or serving the 
factory. In June this maltreatment continued, and the Indian servants 
were terrorized by a Company’s packer being so severely beaten that he 
was not expected to live. In the same month the Governor was confirmed 
by the sarkhel, and so would be likely to demand his annual present. 3 

After Gyfford’s arrival, he and his Council on 12 July appointed new 
‘settlements’ at Masulipatam and Madapollam. That for the former 
factory consisted of John Field, Chief; Vincent Sayon, second; Robert 
Freeman, who had been readmitted into the Company’s service (p. 111), 
third; and Timothy Harris, a writer at the Fort, fourth; with John 
Goddard as secretary. For Madapollam John Davis and James Wheeler 
were transferred from the Fort to be respectively Chief and fourth, 
while the second and third places were filled by the transfer of Wales 
and Ramsden from Masulipatam, and Clarke remained as secretary. 
The new factors arrived off Masulipatam on 30 July in the Bengal 
Merchant, which brought 40 chests of silver and 40,000 pagodas (the 
whole worth approximately £20,295), as well as 43 bales of broadcloth 

apparently because of his preventing Capt. Alley from trading at Masulipatam in 1680 (6 L.B. 
476). 

1 29 F.S.G. 92-93, 101; 3 Mas. 23, 49. 2 2 9 F.S.G. 90, 93, I0 7 * 

3 3 Mas. 9, 19, 23, 24; 29 F.S.G. 69, 101-2, 103-4. The detention covered goods consigned t 
Hatton, Tivill, Wynn, and Mainwaring, in a ship of the King of Siam; these are re erre to y 
M. Collis, Siamese White, pp. 50, 51. 4 2 F.S.G. 12; M.R. 34; 19 F.S. . 10, 1 
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and 150 pigs of lead, to be divided between the two factories. Field was 
already there, and the new Council started work on 1 August. On the 
5th Davis and Ramsden left for Madapollam with the treasure for that 
factory, and the next day the Bengal Merchant was dispatched to 
Bengal. 1 The Golden Fleece reached Masulipatam on the 9th and the 
Caesar on the 18th, with altogether 70,000 pagodas, making the total 
of treasure sent nearly £ 72,000 for the two factories; these ships were 
dispatched on the 13th and 21st respectively. Wales and Wheeler, who 
had meanwhile stayed on at Masulipatam, left in the Caesar for Narsa- 
pur, bringing the 35,000 pagodas for Madapollam, where the full 
Council assembled on 23 August. 2 

Being now fully supplied with money, both factories hurried on 
negotiations for their cloth investments, as ordered by Gyfford and his 
Council. The one at Madapollam having already started, the mer¬ 
chants there agreed to provide most of the extra quantity required, 
falling short in longcloth and ginghams only to the extent of 4,000 
pieces ; 3 but, no investment having been ordered at Masulipatam, there 
was more difficulty, owing to the lateness of the season. The merchants 
refused to provide more than a little over half the calicoes, &c., 
required, and there was a deficiency of about 50,000 pieces. The factors 
expected to be able to supply only some 450 bales as against 1,700 
from Madapollam. 4 At the desire of the Company, the Petapoli mer¬ 
chants were called in to supplement the provision of cloth, but the 
Council’s talk with them resulted in a contract for only 2,700 pieces. 5 
Nor would the Masulipatam merchants give any abatement on the 
previous year’s prices, while neither set of merchants would undertake 

to provide the shortage in the other’s investment, as desired by the 
Fort. 6 

There was further difficulty over the disposal of the silver received 
from the Company. In August the Masulipatam merchants offered to 
take it at 5* pagodas a seer, but the Agent said they should give more 
than the market rate, as they used to. The investment being so small, 
the factors were able in September to pay them entirely in pagodas' 
and meanwhile postponed the sale of the silver. 7 At Madapollam 

1 19 F.S.G. 12-15, 16-18; 29 F.S.G. 46-49, 51-52; 3 Mas. 25, 31. 

2 19 F.S.G. 54-55, 57; 29 F.S.G. 49, 58-59, 62; 2 Mad. 7-10; 3 Mas. 32, 36, 37. 

3 19 F.S.G. 14-15; 2 9 F.S.G. 49, 59, 60-61, 125; 2 Mad. 7. 

4 19 F.S.G. 45; 29 F.S.G. 54-56, 62, 74; 3 Mas. 26-29, 3 G 45 - 

5 6 L.B. 249, 404; 29 F.S.G. 54, 65, 75; 3 Mas. 27, 34-35. 

3 Mas. 56; 29 F.S.G. 56, 61, 63, 130. 

7 3 Mas. 29, 30, 44-45, 46; 29 F.S.G. 56-57, 73; 19 F.S.G. 67, 75. 
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arrangements were made in August to sell it at the same price of 5f 
pagodas a seer, but on Gyfford’s objection that they should wait till 
the Masulipatam rate was settled, this was cancelled; and on 13 October 
Field and Sayon agreed to take over the Madapollam silver with their 
own money at the rate mentioned above, as its proposed sale at that 
rate might prejudice the sale of the Masulipatam silver, and they had 
not sufficient cash in hand to buy it for the Company. Gyfford naturally 
objected to this private arrangement, as being against the Company’s 
rule prohibiting its servants from dealing in its own commodities, and 
ordered the Council to credit the silver to the Company’s account and 
to sell it at not less than what it would have fetched at Madapollam. 
The ten chests were brought to Masulipatam by Freeman and Wheeler 
on 28 October; and in November that factory sold four chests of silver 
ingots at 5| pagodas a seer, and three chests of dollars at 5j| a seer. 1 

Gyfford pressed the two factories to make their merchants take 
European goods towards payment for the cloth they supplied, as was 
done at Madras; but the merchants refused to take any, and though the 
Fort’s efforts to get their sales increased were reported to have good 
effect, this was mainly at Masulipatam, where some lead and broad¬ 
cloth were put off. 2 The two Councils were also pressed to reduce their 
expenses, but without much success, as both objected they could not 
do this. At Madapollam it seemed difficult to reduce them, as the num¬ 
ber of Company’s servants there had increased, and they also had those 
who came from Masulipatam to recuperate from illness, such as Harris, 
who fell ill with fever soon after his arrival, and was away at Mada¬ 
pollam from 22 August to 20 September. 3 A close watch was kept on 
proposals for new buildings at both factories. The new sorting-place 
at Madapollam was finished by Field before he left in July, and another 
one was sanctioned for the factory at Masulipatam; but the request 
for more godowns was postponed. On the other hand, the proposal to 
build an upper floor in the factory-house and a room or two in the 
garden was granted, in view of the recent heavy mortality there, both 
Wynn’s and Tivill’s deaths, and the illness of Harris, being ascribed to 
the damp lower rooms. 4 

The Governor of Masulipatam received the new Council with civility 

1 29 F.S.G. 49, 56-57, 59, 88-89, 118, 122-3; 19 F.S.G. 72-73, 80-81, 128-9; 3 Mas. 51, 60, 

63; 2 Mad. 17, 20-23; 3 Mad. 15, 19-21, 24. 

2 19 F.S.G. 73, 95, 105, 120; 29 F.S.G. 27, 40, 50, 89, 125, 128; 3A Misc. 51(2), 52(1). 

3 19 F.S.G. 10, 17, 48, 65, 73, 78, 81, 90, 99, 120-1,130, 141; 29 F.S.G. 52, 59, 77 " 7 8 > 9 °» 95 > 
123-4; 3 Mas. 36, 47. 

4 19 F.S.G. 69, 99, 121, 131; 29 F.S.G. 52-53, 78, 119, 124, 125. 
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in August; and about 21 September it gave him and his officers a 
present worth 988 pagodas, of which 300 pagodas were in cash for him¬ 
self, covering the 250 previously tendered (p. 118). Field said that he 
seemed well satisfied and promised to be very obliging to the Company, 
but that, judging from his past actions, they feared the contrary. In 
November they reported that he had in many things behaved better, 
but that he was ‘sufficiently cross’ and postponed giving orders for 
several things, in respect of which they formerly had full liberty under 
the King’s farman; and in December he seized some of the Company’s 
cloth, which was at the washers, as security for 30 pagodas he demanded 
from them. 1 The Head Governor of the district, one Husen Beg, came 
from Golconda to inspect the neighbourhood of Madapollam, and in 
September Davis went to Ellore (27 miles away) to pay him a visit and 
give him a present. 2 The Masulipatam factors were getting some sort 
of Persian carpets there for the Company, and one obstruction that 
arose in bringing them to the factory was quickly removed on a com¬ 
plaint to Husen Beg; but another one came at the end of the year and 
the assistance of Davis was sought in the matter. 3 

On 27 October the Agent and Council decided to send Bigrig, the 
fourth at the Fort, to inspect the two factories, mainly because of the 
recalcitrance of their merchants in opposing the efforts to get cheaper 
and better cloth, and the objections raised by the Councils to sug¬ 
gestions for the reduction of expenses, &c. His commission appointed 
him to be Chief of those factories during his residence in them, and 
detailed instructions for his assistance were also given. He left by 
land for Madapollam on 21 November, and reached it on 4 December. 
He was surprised to find that the Golden Fleece had arrived at Nar- 
sapur the previous night; and as he had been directed to return to 
Madras by the first of the Company’s ships arriving from Bengal, this 
shortened his intended stay. 4 He was at Masulipatam from 16 to 24 
December, when he left on the Golden Fleece ; but from the 22nd the 
ship was driven by a strong current back to near Madapollam, so that 
he did not reach Madras till 8 January 1682 (p. 54). 5 

In the circumstances Bigrig was unable to make the full inquiries 
intended. These included one as to ‘great summs’ alleged to have been 


29 F.S.G. 57, 65, 76, 120; 3 Mas. 38-39, 40, 68. 
2 29 F.S.G. 50, 79; 19 F.S.G. 97. 


19 F.S.G. 13; 29 F.S.G. 121 ; 3 Mas. 57, 62; 3 Mad. 32. The carpets were made by Muham¬ 
madans, descendants of Persian settlers there {S.M. ii. 171 n.). 
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exacted from the Company’s merchants, some of those at Madapollam 
being alleged to have been imprisoned to enforce compliance; 1 but 
nothing seems to have been elicited on this point. At Masulipatam he 
failed to get the merchants to agree to any more abatements than the 
one of 8 per cent. On the other hand, in consultation with the Council, 
he reduced the expenses for peons and other servants. They also 
directed enforcement from the beginning of the next month of the 
Fort orders for the monthly allowance on account of diet, servants, 
&c., to be reduced to 5 pagodas for councillors, and 4 pagodas for 
others. 2 There is no extant record of what he did at Madapollam, but 
probably much the same happened there. The Masulipatam diary 
records that the factory Brahman and dubash gave him a present of 
500 pagodas, which he paid into the Company’s cash in the presence 
of the Council. 3 Towards the end of the year the Masulipatam factory 
had not more than seventy bales ready owing to stoppages met with 
by the merchants in bringing the cloth down, so that its sorting and 
baling did not begin before 5 December; whereas the Madapollam 
factors were making good progress with the baling of their goods. 4 


MASULIPATAM, 1682 

The records for this year give little information about the Mada¬ 
pollam factory till August. Those for that at Masulipatam are complete. 

The Bengal Merchant did not reach Madapollam till about the middle 
of February, and she came to Masulipatam on the 26th. By that time 
she was so fully laden that thirty bales of sailcloth had to be left be¬ 
hind when she was dispatched to the Fort on 11 March. 5 The merchants 
at Masulipatam absolutely declined to make any abatements for the 
bad quality of the cloth supplied; and in view of the large new invest¬ 
ment required by the Company, this refusal was accepted, and in 
March negotiations started for its commencement. As in 1681, there 
was considerable difficulty in getting the merchants to undertake it to 
the extent desired by the Agent. The Petapoli merchants were called 
in as competitors, but gave little assistance; so the factory dubash was 
ordered to seek for new merchants to make the investment. As by 19 
May he had failed to get any, he was imprisoned in the factory for two 
days; this entailed his not getting any food, as he said his high caste 


1 3A Misc. 52(2): 19 F.S.G. 125: cf. 3 Mas. 45. 

2 3 Mas. 67-68, 69; 19 F.S.G. *2o-i. 3 3 Mas. 9. 
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would not allow him to eat outside his own house. This seems to have 
had some effect, for on 22 June the usual merchants at last agreed to 
supply most of the cloth required, with an abatement of 8 per cent, 
except for two kinds. 1 

Meanwhile, under orders from the Fort (p. 56), Freeman had left 
Masulipatam on 11 April, and reached Madras by the 28th, in order 
to become Chief of the proposed new factory at Cuddalore. 2 On 13 May, 
the second, Sayon, left on leave for Madras, where he stayed for nearly 
three months. The Council was thus reduced to two members (Field 
and Harris) till 22 June, when Ramsden became third and warehouse¬ 
keeper in Freeman’s place. 3 The Council at Madapollam was also 
reduced to two members (Davis and Wales) in June, when Wheeler 
went to Madras without first obtaining leave and (subject to a sharp 
reproof) was allowed to stay there till the first Company’s ship could 
take him back. 4 They further suffered the loss of their secretary Clarke 
by his death in June. 5 

Each of the two factories had trouble with its Governor. At Masuli¬ 
patam Muhammad Ali Beg (his name appears this year for the first 
time) stopped a boatload of goods belonging to some of the factors, 
and he strengthened the guard at the ‘banksal’ [port-warehouse], in 
case they should try to retrieve them forcibly; thereupon Field laid 
in wood, water, &c., ‘not understanding the governours designs’. The 
dispute was, however, settled amicably in March, and the goods 
released, though later on complaint w r as made of similar obstruction 
and of his interference with the Company’s merchants. 6 Annoyance 
was given by his demanding that English freemen should pay customs, 
contrary to the terms of the King’s farman, w r hich granted exemption 
not to the Company alone, but to the English nation; and an appeal to 
the sarkhel at Golconda was ineffectual. 7 In May he had a dispute with 
some of the Company’s boatmen, in which he imprisoned them, and 
forced them to pay him 240 pagodas. He also showed contempt for a 
letter which Gyfford had sent him, remonstrating against his conduct. 
His reply laid the blame mostly on Field and his colleagues; and in 
June the Agent and Council showed an inclination to believe him by 

4 Mas. 7, 13, 14-15, 18, 24-25, 26, 28-29; 7 Mas. 8, io, 12, 18, 21-23. 

2 4 Mas. 20; 7 Mas. 11, 13; 11 Mas. 1, 5; M.R. 20. 

3 4 Mas. 26, 28; 7 Mas. 26; 3 Mad. 50. Ramsden, who had married the widow of John Tivill, 
appears, with Gyfford’s permission, to have spent most of Jan.-June at Madras for litigation in 
the Court of Judicature (M.R. 5; S.M. ii. 198 n. ; 4 Mas. 19, 24, 28, 29; 3 Mad. 39). 

. .f' 44; 3 Mad ' 49 ' 5 3 Mad. 56; 3 A Misc. 58(2). 

4 Mas. 7, 8, 10, 12, 20, 21; 7 Mas. 8, 16, 17. 7 ? jj as# „ 
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urging the factors not to ‘colour’ goods that did not belong to them, 
to avoid the use of bad language about the Governor, which might 
reach his ears, and to act with more prudence and less passion. 1 

At Madapollam a difference arose in January between the Council 
and the Governor of Narsapur. The latter had attached a boatload of 
paddy, which Davis and Wales claimed as theirs and so exempt from 
customs, whereas the Governor asserted it was really the property of 
an Indian merchant, whom they wanted to protect. Davis then had the 
paddy forcibly taken from the Governor’s custody, and in reprisal 
the latter seized a boat containing timber obtained for the Fort. The 
Governor of Masulipatam, who had jurisdiction at Narsapur in respect 
of maritime matters, took the same view, and though he ordered the 
release of the timber, was said to have threatened the factors at Masuli¬ 
patam with revenge for the force used by Davis. The Agent and 
Council, after examining some witnesses, who had come to Madras, 
disbelieved the Council’s claim, and held it was a case of ‘colouring’ 
goods as English. 2 

Davis also incurred a rebuke over the new investment. Apparently 
the merchants at Madapollam refused to give the abatements required, 
and at Gyfford’s instance the factory dubash and Brahman came to the 
Fort with authority from the merchants to arrange the matter there. 
In April agreement was reached for abatements of 5 per cent, on the 
coarse cloth and 2 per cent, on the fine, while some other merchants, 
who had come to Madras, were given a quarter share in the investment. 
The merchants also agreed to take European goods to the value of 
5,000 pagodas in part payment, with a promise to double this in the 
following year. In May, on information from the dubash and the 
Brahman that Davis had never proposed any abatements to the mer¬ 
chants, though the consultation-entries sent to Madras pretended that 
he had and gave plausible reasons for the merchants’ refusal, he was 
censured for this deceit. He and Wheeler were, moreover, accused of 
oppressing the merchants, who complained that they could not afford to 
make any abatements, so long as the former remained in the factory. 
Davis was further disbelieved over a statement by him that the boat¬ 
men had falsely informed the Governor that the timber attached did 
not belong to the Company. 3 * He and his Council gave more annoyance 


1 4 Mas. 25, 26; 7 Mas. 18, 20; n Mas. 9, 13-14; M.R. 31. 

2 4 Mas. 4, 7, 10; 7 Mas. 2, 3, 4-5; 2 Mad. 30, 59; 3 Mad. 38-39, 45-46, 5 6 - , 

3 3 Mad. 38-39, 40-41, 45-47, 78; M.R. 22-23, 58. The agreement at Madras was con rmc 

by the merchants at Madapollam (3 Mad. 48). 
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by the expostulations and the provocative language they used in 
justifying themselves; and in June the Agent and Council expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the management of the factory. 1 

On 21 July their discontent culminated in orders dismissing Davis 
from his post as Chief for continued mismanagement in spite of the 
cautions he had received from the Fort; and Field was transferred 
from Masulipatam to take his place. Davis was appointed to be second, 
and three new men were sent from Madras to serve in the factory, 
Richard Brereton as third, Nathaniel Gyfford as fourth, and John 
Tillotson as a writer. Sayon was to succeed Field as Chief of the 
Masulipatam factory, with Ramsden as second, Wheeler as third, 
Harris fourth, and Zouch Troughton from Madras as a writer. Sayon 
and the others were sent to Masulipatam in the Williamson , which 
arrived on 11 August, and Field left for Madapollam with Brereton and 
Tillotson on the 18th. 2 Gyfford came later in the Nathaniel , and did not 
join the Council till about 30 August. 3 The Company’s English staff 
at Madapollam was thus completely changed, as Wales and Goddard, 
under orders from the Fort, left on 22 August for Petapoli, to settle a 
factory and make a cloth investment there. 4 Ramsden also similarly 
left Masulipatam on 24 August for Vizagapatam. 5 

The Williamson , which brought 45,000 pagodas for the investments 
at Masulipatam, Madapollam, and Petapoli, was dispatched to Bengal 
on 19 August. 6 The new Council under Sayon got the Masulipatam 
merchants to agree to increase the investment by some 50,000 pieces 
of cloth, and established friendly relations with the Governor. 7 On the 
26th the Nathaniel arrived with 100,000 pagodas for the two factories, 
and sailed on the 29th. 8 On 1 September the Council did not meet 
because of Sayon’s illness, and his death followed on the 7th. 9 The 
Council was thus reduced to two, Wheeler and Harris, for about a 
month. They received a further sum of 70,000 pagodas for both factories 
by the Lancaster , which arrived on 16 September and left for the Bay 
two days later. 10 She was followed on 3 October by the Resolution , 
which brought 25,000 pagodas as well as Freeman, who had after his 


1 3 Mad. 47, 49. 

* M.R. 52; 4 Mas. 35, 37, 39; 7 Mas. 32, 34; 11 Mas. 17-18; 3 Mad. 55. 

2 Mad. 29, 36; 3 Mad. 61, 62. First of all Robert Hedges was appointed (M.R. 52); but as 
the Company allocated him to Bengal (6 L.B. 454), Gyfford was sent instead. 

2 Mad. 30; 3 Mad. 55; 4 Mas. 41, 42 ; M.R. 52. The Company had ordered goods to the value 
of some £45,000 to be provided at Petapoli (6 L.B. 444, 446). 

* M.R. 57; 3 Mad. 61; M.R. (Mas. 1682) 3. 6 4 Mas . „ Mas J2 

4 Mas. 37-38, 40-44; 7 Mas. 32-33. 8 4 Mas. 42, 44; 7 Mas. 35-36; 11 Mas. 24. 
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return from Cuddalore (p. 57) been appointed to succeed Sayon as 
Chief of the factory. 1 On 6 October he and his colleagues were civilly 
entertained by the Governor, who promised his assistance to the Com¬ 
pany and said the late difficulties had been mainly caused by the 
factory dubash, who had been removed by the Agent and Council. As 
the Governor hinted that he expected to receive the present of 250 
pagodas promised by Wynn (p. 118), which he asserted had not been 
made by any of his successors, it was decided to give him this sum and 
an additional 150 pagodas privately, subject to his undertaking to 
obstruct all interlopers on the coast. This assurance he gave, but at 
first objected to the gift being made privately, saying he wanted a 
public entertainment at the factory. Meanwhile he helped the Council 
in October to settle a troublesome claim by a Persian to a piece of 
ground in the factory-premises by their paying 187 pagodas for a 
lease of it for ninety-nine years; and in November he accepted the 
present, on the understanding that a public reception would follow 
later. 2 This and gifts of cheese and ‘strong waters’ ensured his friendli¬ 
ness to the end of the year. 3 In December the factors shipped 435 bales 
of calicoes on the Resolution and sent 100 bales of sailcloth to Petapoli 
for shipment there, while 200 more bales of cloth were nearly ready. 4 

At Madapollam Davis made some trouble about handing over charge 
of the factory to Field, and refused to stay under him as second. About 
24 August he left for Madras, where he maintained his refusal, with the 
result that the Agent and Council dismissed him from the Company’s 
service on 21 September. 5 Field and Brereton got the merchants to 
increase the investment by 13,400 pieces of cloth, but they refused to 
take more than 5,000 pagodas’ worth of European goods in part- 
payment. They were also sending in cloth of inferior quality, and Field 
urged that this could only be remedied by allowing the Chief and 
Council to turn out these merchants and put in new ones, as they used 
to do; the Fort replied that this was a power which had never been 
taken from them, and they could do so, subject to the right of appeal 
to the Agent and Council. 6 The merchants agreed to give abatements 
for bad quality, and the investment seems to have made good progress, 
as 631 bales were shipped on the Resolution in November, while by 19 
December the factors had 250 more bales ready for dispatch, with 

1 4 Mas. 49; M.R. 62. The Resolution did not leave for Bengal (cf. p. 58 ante). 

2 4 Mas. 58-59; 7 Mas. 53, 57, 59, 60. 3 4 Mas. 59, 60, 68, 76; 7 Mas. 48, 74 . 75 - 

♦ 7 Mas. 71, 76. 5 M.R. 66, 70-71J 2 Mad. 26, 27; 3 Mad. 59 . 

6 2 Mad. 30, 37, 39, 41; 3 Mad. 77. 
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other cloth coming in. 1 The up-country Governors, however, continued 
to give trouble by increasing their demands for presents, under pain of 
stopping the transit of goods; 2 and an expected visit by Akanna in 
September caused some alarm on account of the large presents which 
would be entailed. 3 Fortunately it did not occur. 

Towards the end of the year Gyfford strengthened the staff at both 
places. In November he sent Richard Brown from Madras to be second 
at Masulipatam vice Wheeler, who was transferred to Madapollam; 
and the appointments took effect towards the end of that month. 4 lie 
then sent Richard Gresham, a newly arrived factor, who had served 
with a linen draper and was, therefore, considered to have skill in 
sorting cloth, to be third and warehouse-keeper at Alasulipatam, and 
Robert Bowyer to be fourth vice Harris, who had been transferred to 
Petapoli (p. 128); they reached Alasulipatam about the middle of 
December. 5 The writer, Troughton, had been ill ever since his arrival, 
and was a month recuperating at Madapollam in September to October. 
In November the Agent allowed him to go there again, and ordered 
Tillotson to take his place temporarily; but this inconvenienced the 
Madapollam factory, as its other assistant, Francis Wilcox, had been 
ill for a long time and was incapable of business. 6 There was consider¬ 
able illness among the Company’s servants during the year; 7 and Dr. 
Mallory unfortunately died on 5 August. Isaac Dunn, surgeon’s mate 
at the Fort, was sent to fill the vacancy in September. 8 In November 
Freeman suggested that the surgeon of the Lancaster , which had been 
lost (p. 58), should be engaged for the Masulipatam factory, as Dr. 
Dunn spent most of his time at Madapollam ; but the surgeon also pre¬ 
ferred that more salubrious spot and refused to live at Masulipatam, so 

Freeman was told to try to get another ship’s doctor, with the com- 
mander’s consent. 9 

Field annoyed the Agent and Council by upholding the action of 
Davis in his dispute with the Governor of Narsapur, as well as justify¬ 
ing the non-compliance of the Madapollam merchants with their con¬ 
tracts and accepting their excuse that they could not increase their 


3 ! M ad ' 6? ’ 8 °' M , 22 Mad - 53 . 67. 68, 80; 3 Mad. 83; 3A Misc. 58(2). 

7 Mas. 42, 46, 54; 2 Mad. 36, 45, 71; 3 Mad. 75. ' 

4 2 Mad. 67; 3 Mad. 86 ; 4 Mas. 69, 74; M.R. 86. 

* M.R. 90; 4 Mas. 73, 74; 11 Mas. 55; 6 L.B. 477. 
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supplies, because of the new factories that had been established. 1 He 
seemed also likely to get into the Company’s bad books over its com¬ 
plaint of the bad cloth sent from Madapollam in 1680, and another 
from the President and Council at Surat about his sending a ship to 
Gombroon with instructions to pass the goods, not through the factory 
there as ordered by the Company, but by applying to the Shahbandar 
and paying customs, though he denied having given any such instruc¬ 
tions and laid the blame for the bad cloth on others. 2 

The new factory at Petapoli (Nizampatam) started about the end 
of August, when Wales (its Chief), Slaughter Lee (a new factor), and 
Goddard arrived from Masulipatam. On 21 September the former 
dubash at Masulipatam arrived to help them, and by 26 September 
they had contracted with the local merchants for cloth of various sorts 
to the value of 52,000 pagodas. Their main difficulty was one of ac¬ 
commodation. The old factory-house was in a ruined condition, and 
the town-inhabitants at first refused to let them have any house or go- 
down. They attributed this partly to their not having approached fhe 
Governor to start with; and the only shelter they could obtain was in 
the ‘tottering’ house of the Dutch, which the latter’s Chief at Masuli¬ 
patam allowed them to occupy. In October, however, they seem to have 
got better accommodation for themselves and their goods. 3 Goddard 
became ill on his arrival, and was away at Madapollam from the end 
of September to the beginning of December, while further misfortune 
befell the factory in November in the death of Lee. 4 About 12 Decem¬ 
ber Harris arrived on the Resolution to succeed him as second, and the 
ship was dispatched to Madras on the 19th with 121 bales of cloth. 5 
The Company’s merchants had agreed to accept European goods in 
payment, and to allow an abatement of 8 per cent, on sailcloth and 
3 per cent, on most of the other cloth supplied. 6 At the end of the year 
preparations were being made to make a present to the Governor; this 
had been held up by his illness and his insisting on one for the sarkhel, 
as well as for himself. 7 Ground was also being surveyed with a view to 
building a new factory-house, which the Agent and Council had 
sanctioned. 8 

In accordance with the Company’s orders for an investment to be 
made on the Gingalee (Golconda) coast, Ramsden and Clement du 


1 2 Mad. 30-33, 38; 3 Mad. 76-77, 78. 

3 M.R. 52; 4 Mas. 42; 2 Pet. 5. 

4 2 Pet. 3, 10, 12; 4 Mas. 51; 7 Mas. 61; M.R. 88. 
s M.R. 90; 4 Mas. 73; 2 Pet. 14, 15. 

7 Ibid. 7, 16, 17. 
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Jardin, whom with its leave the Agent and Council entertained as a 
factor, were sent on the ship Thomas to Vizagapatam towards the end 
of August. It not was intended to make a settlement there in the cur¬ 
rent year, and Ramsden was to return to Masulipatam after the cloth 
investment had been made. 1 There is very little information about their 
proceedings at Vizagapatam in the year’s records. In August Gyfford 
told the Company that they expected no more than 10,000 pieces of 
cloth from the place this year. 2 In December, at the request of Ramsden, 
a ship was sent from Masulipatam to convey their goods thither, and 
they had returned by 16 January 1683. 3 
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On 10 January the Williamson , returning from Bengal, reached 
Narsapur, where the Madapollam factory shipped 1,135 bales in her, 
and dispatched her on the 20th. The next day she came to Masulipatam, 
where (as had also happened at Madapollam) the boats sent to lade her 
were wind-bound for some days. She was therefore detained till the 
26th, when she was sent direct to the Fort, as her commander said she 
was so full that he could only take about 300 bales there. 4 Fortunately 
the Agent and Council had authorized the factors to freight a country 
vessel, to bring the remaining goods to Madras; and on 31 January the 
St. Francisco , a local ship, was sent with 302 bales and orders to call at 
I etapoli on her way to the Port. 5 The next day Freeman and his three 
colleagues decided, in view of the prospect of interloping ships coming 
to Masulipatam, to make a private present of 200 pagodas with some 
wine and spirits to the Governor, who had lately shown much friend¬ 
ship to them. 6 He was away at Golconda from 1 to 26 March, having 
been called there by the Court, with whom he was apparently out of 
favour; he had to pay large sums to remain in his post, and Freeman 
was afraid this might prevent him from carrying out his assurances 
that he would turn away all interlopers. 7 

On 20 May the death took place of the fourth, Bowyer, who had been 
desperately ill from the beginning of April; and on 6 June Brown, the 


1 6 L.B. 451; M.R. 57; A/./?. (Mas. 1682) 3; 7 Mas. 35; 11 Mas. 21, 23. The Gingalee coast 
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second, left for Madras on leave for private business. The Council was 
thus reduced to two, Freeman and Gresham, till Brown’s return on 5 
July. 1 Freeman was then in a very weak state, having been for some 
time ill with a painful disease, and a visit to Madapollam from II April 
to 16 May having done him no good. 2 This did not, however, prevent 
him (as will be seen) from taking energetic action to repel interlopers; 
and in February he and Brown forwarded to the Fort a packet, which 
had been brought to them by a turbulent Dutch inhabitant of Madras, 
called Van Luhorn. He was acting for interlopers, and it contained 
overtures to assist them to trade at Masulipatam and gave useful 
information as to their plans. 3 

In June the news of Capt. Alley’s arrival at Porto Novo was 
followed on the 27th by the appearance of the interloping ship Experi¬ 
ment in the Masulipatam roads. Her commander, Capt. Aubeny, had 
an interview with the Governor on the 28th; this resulted in a message 
from the latter that he expected to receive a considerable sum from the 
Company, if he was to refuse the interloper’s offer to pay customs, &c. 
On I July Freeman saw Muhammad Ali Beg, and a long discussion 
ended in the latter bringing his demand down to one for payment of 
2,000 pagodas. With the concurrence of Wales and Harris, who had 
arrived from Petapoli to help in the contest, it was decided to try to 
get him to accept 1,000 pagodas in cash, with the promise of the remain¬ 
ing 1,000 at the end of the year, should all interlopers be defeated. This 
proposal the Governor, after some hesitation, accepted on the 6th, 
and the next day, after receiving the present, he ordered the Experi¬ 
ment to leave the roads, which she did on the 8th. 

The London arrived from Madras on 22 July, and, after being un¬ 
laden of the stock she brought, was sent to Madapollam, whence she 
returned on 16 August. 4 Though in March a contract had been made 
for the main investment, and the merchants had also undertaken to 
provide goods by the end of June, the factors had nothing to lade on 
her but the remains of the previous year’s investment. This was because 
prior to the end of June little cloth was cured from want of water, an 
afterwards heavy rainfall interfered with the curing. 5 When the London 


1 7 Mas. 15, 18, 20; M.R. (Mas.) 40, 41, 44, 49; 3 F.S.G. 60, 63; M.R. 45 > 47 - 

2 7 Mas. 17, 21; ii Mas. 25, 28; M.R. (Mas.) 40, 45, 46. . ,. 
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left for Petapoli on 23 August, she took only 213 bales, including one 
from Golconda, which had been exchanged for copper and broadcloth. 1 

Meanwhile Alley’s ship, the Lumley Castle , had come from Deva- 
rampad, a port below Petapoli, by 28 July and landed some passengers. 
He also sent a messenger to the Governor, asking for liberty to trade; 
but this was refused, and Alley, finding ‘but little encouragement’, 
left for Madapollam on 1 August. The Lumley Castle returned on the 
16th, having been forced back by contrary wands and currents, but 
after a few hours she sailed for Devarampad. She was replaced the next 
day by the Constantinople , w'hose commander, Capt. Smith, visited 
the Governor on the 18th. Though the usual presents were exchanged 
and Smith w^as entertained to supper, he also received no encourage¬ 
ment to stay; so he took his ship away on the 28th, having done 
nothing but sell a little liquor to Dutch and English freemen. 2 No 
other interloping ships came during the year; and on 3 September 
Freeman and Brown (Gresham, who w*as sickly, having gone to re¬ 
cuperate at Petapoli from 25 August to 2 October) congratulated them¬ 
selves on the effectual success they had had, to the satisfaction (they 
hoped) of the Agent and Council. They were naturally disappointed 
when the latter merely said they could not disapprove of what they 
had done, thereby implying that it did not (probably because of the 
expense entailed) have their full approval. 3 

The advent of the interlopers disquieted the factory’s merchants, 
who threatened to fall aw r ay from their contracts, if Capt. Alley w^as 
allowed to settle at Devarampad. 4 A still more disturbing fact (especi¬ 
ally after the investment had, under orders from the Fort, been 
enlarged in July, and they had been induced to make an abatement of 
2 per cent., in addition to the usual 8 per cent.) was the want of money, 
which prevented the factors from making advances according to the 
contract. The London brought 20,000 pagodas and 12,000 dollars; but 
this did not content the merchants, who had to borrow money at 12 
per cent, to provide goods to the value of 60,000 pagodas, which should 
have been advanced to them in July. In October they demanded a 
refund of the interest they had paid, and this w*as sanctioned by the 
Agent and Council in December. Fortunately the merchants for their 
own reputation performed their contracts in the main, in spite of the 
failure to make the stipulated advances; but they took advantage of 

1 7 Mas. 13, 22, 28; M.R. (Mas.) 37-38, 45. 
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it to make a successful objection to the strict sorting of their cloth. 1 
Towards the end of the year the Council was in perplexity about 
settling for the investment and asked the Fort to send an ‘immediate 
and positive order’ whether they might give bills under the Company’s 
seal for payment of the debt with interest, or whether they should stop 
accepting goods for which they could not pay. 2 

The Council had difficulty in disposing of their European goods, 
which the merchants refused to take in part payment for cloth sup¬ 
plied, at however low a rate they were offered, on the ground that this 
would infringe the contract they had made in 1679 with Master (p. 104), 
which contained no provision for this. In July it suggested sending 
back the coloured broadcloth, brimstone, and tin, as they were un¬ 
saleable at Masulipatam. The Agent and Council agreed to this, and 
in December, most of the rest having been sold or bartered, little 
remained that was saleable. 3 

Freeman went on another short visit of recuperation to Madapollam 
from 29 September to 12 October, but his illness still continued on his 
return; though he was able to attend to the Company’s business for 
most of the year, a gap in the factory diary between 5 November and 
14 December, as well as in its correspondence between 14 October and 
18 December, suggests that he may have been incapable of doing this 

work in that period. 4 

At Madapollam the course of events was much the same as at 
Masulipatam—being dominated by the struggle with the interlopers 
and the scarcity of money in the last part of the year. In January 
Field and Wheeler visited the Head Governor of the district, Husen 
Beg, an influential person at Golconda, who had given trouble towards 
the end of 1682 by stopping goods in transit to the factory. He was on 
tour in the neighbourhood, and they pacified him with a present 0 50° 
pagodas in money and goods, in return for which he gave orders to t e 
sub-Governors not to hinder the Company’s business. 5 The ompany s 
merchants were dissatisfied with an abatement of 1,000 pago as y 
were forced to make for defective cloth in the last year s inv ^ 
and with having to take European goods, a large quantity 0 w ic a 
on their hands unsold; in March they refused to enter into a con ra 
again, unless this was remedied, and they made a comp aint a 
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to the Agent and Council. The latter authorized a reduction of the 
value of European goods to be accepted in part-payment from 10,000 
to 5,000 pagodas; and in April the Council got them to accept this and 
to contract for the whole investment, with a provision that they 
should bring in cloth by the end of June, as required by the Fort. 1 In 
May they were daily pressing for payment of advances according to 
the contract, but the factory had little over 1,000 pagodas in hand, and 
in June it had to borrow 4,000 pagodas from the Masulipatam factory. 2 
The receipt of 20,000 pagodas and 8,000 dollars brought on the London 
helped to relieve the situation; but by the end of August the cash 
balance was under 200 pagodas, and the merchants were so discontented 
that they threatened to stop supplying cloth. 3 Heavy rainfall pre¬ 
vented the factors from washing and drying more cloth than was 
enough to make up 171 bales in time for shipment on the London , but 
she also took 83 bales of the previous year’s investment, which had 
got wet while awaiting shipment on the Williamson and had had to 
be rewashed. 4 

By this time Field and Nathaniel Gyfford had left Madapollam for 
Madras on leave, the former on 14 May and the latter on 11 August. 
In June an order by the Company for Field’s dismissal from his post 
as Chief of the factory arrived at Fort St. George on the London ; and 
in September the Agent and Council decided to send him to Mada¬ 
pollam to deliver over his charge. He was back early in October, and 
continued in the chiefship, as his successor (Thomas Lucas) was not 
appointed till 15 November and did not arrive during the year. 5 His 
return was needed, for Wheeler and Brereton had fallen out in July 
over a matter in which the latter was censured by the Fort for not 
showing proper respect to his superior officer. 6 

On news coming of the arrival of Alley at Porto Novo, steps were 
taken to get agreements from Husen Beg and other Governors to pre¬ 
vent their trading anywhere in the neighbourhood of Madapollam. 
On 8 August Alley passed the factory in his boat, and Wheeler and 
Gyfford had a talk with him, in which he told them the Lumley Castle 
had been driven there by bad weather, while trying to make Deva- 
rampad. To the indignation of the factors, the Governor and people 


1 2 Mad. 2i, 24-25, 26, 27-28, 29; 11 Mas. 18-19, 20-21. 

2 2 Mad. 33, 34-35; ,1 Mas. 22-23. 3 2 Mad. 40, 42, 58; 3 F.S.G. 85; M.R. 62. 

4 2 Mad. 5, 6, 12-13, 39-40, 48, 52, 55, 63-64; 11 Mas. 15, 27. 

2 Mad. 26, 30, 32, 49, 69; 11 Mas. 19, 20; 3 F.S.G. 51, 115-16, 140, 151, 160; M.R. 39, 85, 

I03, II2, ° 2 Mad - 57-58, 60-63; n Mas. 35-36, 55-56 
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of Narsapur pressed Alley to settle and trade there; but he put them 
off with a promise to return, if he did not succeed in settling at Deva- 
rampad, and his ship left the roadstead on 12 August. 1 Brereton was 
away most of that month on a mission, in which he succeeded in 
getting orders to prevent the interlopers settling at or near Coringa, as 
it was feared they might. 2 

In October an incident occurred which embroiled the factory with 
the Governors of Narsapur and Masulipatam. The washers employed 
by the factory had absented themselves for some time (the reason is 
not stated), but they had all returned, except two, whom Brereton 
happened to meet outside Narsapur. He ordered his peons to seize 
them, but some of the Governor’s men came to their assistance, and an 
affray took place, in which one of the peons was wounded and two were 
apprehended. During it a gun was fired from the factory down the 
river, and the shot from it lit somewhere on or near the town. Accord¬ 
ing to Field, no damage was done to any person or property, but the 
Governor took offence and reported the matter to the Governor of 
Masulipatam. Apparently Husen Beg’s brother at Ellore intervened to 
help the factors and procured the release of the captured peons; but 
Muhammad Ali Beg for a time prohibited all communication with the 
factory and threatened to make either it or the one at Masulipatam 
pay dearly for the affront. 3 This was perhaps bluster, as nothing more 
about it appears on the records. 

The want of money naturally made the merchants refuse to enter 
into commitments for extra goods required by the Company; and the 
threat from interlopers also made the Council accept cloth not up to 
sample, without raising the question of abatements for them, which 
they postponed to a more suitable occasion. 4 Sorting began in October, 
and by 14 December they had 351 bales ready for shipment. 5 On 18 
December two of the interlopers arrived from Devarampad, and the 
Governor of Narsapur provided them with a house and could not be 
persuaded to refrain from assisting them. 6 Thus affairs at Madapollam 
were in disorder, and the Agent and Council, recognizing that their 
want of money prevented them from remedying this, had been silent 
since 17 August, when they intimated they could send no more fun s 

for the factory. 7 


1 2 Mad. 36-37, 46-50; 11 Mas. 33. 

3 2 Mad. 70-71, 72; 11 Mas. 39; M.R. (Mas.) 67. 

4 2 Mad. 51, 52-53, 59, 67-68, 74. 

6 2 Mad. 76. 
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5 2 Mad. 69, 75 - 
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At Petapoli only 140 bales out of nearly 300 that were ready were 
laden on the St. Francisco in February, her master declaring he could 
take in no more. 1 On 18 February the Governor, Haidar Khan, after 
refusing the offer of a present of 250 pagodas, accepted one of 400, 
which Wales thought was necessary to secure his friendship in view of 
the expected arrival of interlopers. 2 Some Petapoli merchants had gone 
to Madras with an old Brahman, formerly in the Company’s service, 
and had offered to make a higher abatement than that agreed to by the 
existing merchants; this induced the Agent to recommend their being 
joined with the latter, or their being taken on instead, with other fit 
merchants whom they offered to produce, should the others not agree 
to the extra abatement. The old merchants absolutely refused to make 
this abatement or to have the new ones joined with them in the invest¬ 
ment; nor could the new merchants produce any security for their 
solvency. Wales reported in March that they were all men of poor 
estates and small trade, that the supply of cloth they offered to pro¬ 
vide was quite insufficient, and that the only two of them who were of 
good repute had withdrawn. At the instance of the Fort a further 
attempt to arrange a contract with the new merchants was made in 
April, but this broke down over the question of including two men, 
one of whom was the Governor’s shroff and the other a shroff also 
dependent on him: the merchants declined to sign a contract unless 
these two were joined with them, whereas the Agent had directed that 
no men depending on the Governor should be included. The new mer¬ 
chants then went to Madras again, but negotiations there also failed, 
as they insisted on having one-half of the investment allotted to them, 
instead of the one-third proposed by the Agent. They made no further 
appearance at the factory, and on 20 July a contract for an investment 
worth 150,000 pagodas was made with the old merchants, subject to 
an extra abatement of 2 per cent, above that of 1682 and part payment 
in European goods and silver to the value of 7,000 pagodas. 3 

Meanwhile the interlopers had come to Devarampad, a place on the 
coast about 30 miles from Petapoli, 4 and the new merchants retaliated 
by going to them and offering to supply them with calicoes. On 21 July 

1 1 Pet. 6; 2 Pet. 23, 24. 2 1 Pet. 6; 2 Pet. 25. 

3 1 Pet. 7-9, 11-25, 42 - 45 ; 2 p et. 25-26, 28, 29, 31-33; 3 F.S.G. 14, 61-62, 73; M.R. 12, 
45 - 46 , 53 - 54 . 

4 7 Mas. 26 gives the distance as 3 Hindu leagues, and 2 Pet. 33 as 4 leagues. Three Hindu 
leagues would be 27 miles (cf. S.M. ii. 177), and Devarampad appears to be somewhere about 
Vetapalem (to the south of Petapoli) mentioned by Master (S.M. ii. 135, 177, and map opp. 
P- 39 ©)- 
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news came that they were accompanying an Englishman sent by Alley 
to treat with the Governor of Petapoli, at his residence in Bapatla, 
about half-way between the two places; and on 23 July the factory 
dubash, who had been sent there to try to stop this, reported that the 
Governor was demanding 12,000 pagodas to repel the interlopers, and 
was about to permit them to trade in return for a present of 6,000 
pagodas. Wales and Goddard thereupon set out at night for Bapatla, 
and the next day succeeded in persuading the Governor, on a promise 
of 2,500 pagodas, to give an undertaking to prevent their trading with¬ 
in his jurisdiction. 1 Later in July his acquiescence in their proceedings 
led Wales to suspect the Governor of double-dealing; and on 6 August 
he and Goddard again went to Bapatla, where the Governor reassured 
them, but refused to issue immediate orders against the interlopers, 
asking the two factors to wait a few days. On 16 August at his request 
he was paid the 2,500 pagodas, but he still delayed taking action 
against them. On 7 September it was reported that Alley had landed 
five big guns with ammunition and a considerable number of men at 
Devarampad ; but four days later his ship, the Lumley Castle , had sailed 
for Bengal without receiving any cloth there. 2 On 8 October Wales 
wrote to the Fort that the interlopers had all gone from that place, and 
that the buildings which they had commenced had been demolished. 
At the end of that month, however, they had returned and started 
rebuilding; this was stopped by the deputy-governor, but his superior, 
Haidar Khan, said the interlopers asserted that they had got a farman 
to settle there from the King of Golconda, that this was likely in view 
of what the sarkhel wrote to him as to Akanna’s intentions, and that, 
if such a farman had been granted, he could no longer oppose their 
settlement there. 3 

The London arrived on 26 August and was dispatched on 6 September 


with 183 bales of calicoes, 4 probably all of the previous year’s invest¬ 
ment, as the start of this year’s one had been so delayed. By 7 Decem¬ 
ber a great quantity of goods had been brought to the factory, but 
their sorting was delayed by bad weather. By 20 December the mer¬ 
chants had supplied cloth exceeding the amount paid them in money 
and European goods; but they refused to extend the investment on 
the terms as to interest offered by the Agent, and kept on dunning the 


1 I Pet. 46-48; 2 Pet. 33-34* 

2 i Pet. 48, 50-60; 2 Pet. 36-40, 42, 44, 45 * 

3 1 Pet. 50, 64-65; 2 Pet. 47. 

4 1 Pet. 56, 59; 2 Pet. 42, 43* 
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Council for money. Nevertheless Wales expected to have 400 bales 
ready for the George when she arrived. 1 

Information regarding the settlement at Vizagapatam is again 
scanty. In February Charles Fleetwood was sent from Madras to be 
third in Council. 2 On 15 January Du Jardin arrived at Madapollam 
with goods, which were laden on the Williamson , and he appears to 
have stayed there till the end of February. 3 On his return to Viza¬ 
gapatam serious differences arose between him and Ramsden, each 
accusing the other of wronging the Company. In November the Agent 
and Council appointed Thomas Lucas and Benjamin Northey (a new 
factor who had arrived in the Josiah) to examine and report on the 
matter, and Du Jardin was ordered to come to the Fort; but no action 
on these orders was taken during the year. 4 

In April Ramsden wrote that he had got the sarlashkar (commander- 
in-chief) of Coringa to agree not to allow interlopers in his country ; and 
at Ramsden’s request some gunpowder was sent from Madapollam for 
the sarlashkar, who w'as waging war with some of his neighbours. 5 In 
July the Fort sent the factory 10,000 pagodas on the London , and in 
August the Welfare took European goods and two chests of silver for 
it. 6 The George arrived from Bengal on 20 December, and was laden 
with 318 bales of calicoes. 7 
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In January only one ship came to take ladings from the northern 
factories, the George on her way from Bengal to Madras. On the 5th 
she reached Madapollam from Vizagapatam, and the two factories had 
shipped 1,100 bales in her before she reached Masulipatam on the 11 th. 
There she received an additional 696 bales. She was under orders to go 
to Petapoli; but her commander objected that he could take in no 


more goods and might lose his passage round the Cape by stopping 
there, so she was dispatched direct to Madras, leaving on the 22nd and 
taking Zouch Troughton, who had been given permission to go to the 
Fort. 8 On the 30th the Mahmud , a country vessel hired for 500 pagodas, 
took the II7 bales remaining at Masulipatam and sailed for Petapoli, 


; 1 f f et - 67 ; 2 Pet - 44 , 46, 48, 49. 2 3 F.S.G. 23 ; M.R. 19. 

2 Mad. 7; 3 F.S.G. 13, 25; M.R. 11, 20. 

4 3 F.S.G. 90, 140-1; M.R. 66, 104; 3 Mad. (1683-4) 9. 

5 3 F.S.G. 48; M.R. 36; 11 Mas. 24, 38. 

« 3 f; s ; G * 86 » io 4> 62,76. 7 n Mas 42; MtRu (l68} 

1 Mad. 1; 4 Mas. 3-6; 8 Mas. 1-2, 4-653 F.S.G. (1683-4) 141; M.R. (1683) 104. Troughton 
was appointed steward at the Fort in July (3 F.S.G. 85; M.R. 62). 
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whence she left for Madras on 10 February with 281 bales from that 
factory. The remaining 61 bales were sent by boats three days later. 1 

At Masulipatam Tillotson, transferred from Madapollam, took 
Troughton’s place as steward on 30 January. 2 About that time Alley 
in the Lumley Castle had passed on his way to Devarampad and thence 
to Europe; 3 and on 4 February, there being no more interloping ships 
expected, the merchants were allowed to remove from the factory the 
surplus cloth, about half of that brought in for the investment, which 
had been rejected either as not up to sample or from want of funds. 4 
In February their accounts could not be settled owing to their refusal 
to take any dollars or European goods in part payment and the cash- 
balance being insufficient even for the usual factory expenses. 5 In 
March Freeman and his colleagues had difficulty in dissuading them 
from selling their surplus cloth to others in order to pay their debts 
and resorted to assurances (fortunately fulfilled) that ships would soon 
arrive with treasure for a new investment. 6 

On 20 May Freeman left on leave for Madras, after handing over 
charge to the second, Brown. 7 In April the latter was appointed to be 
Chief of Vizagapatam in place of Ramsden (p. 137), and he left accord¬ 
ingly on 26 June in the Thomas , which arrived from Madras on 18 
June with ten chests of silver, worth about 23,000 pagodas, for the 
factory. 8 Gresham then remained in charge till 30 July, when Freeman 
arrived in the Bengal Merchant with William Shales, a new factor, 
appointed third in Council. 9 Gresham, having been transferred to 
Petapoli, handed over charge on I August, but died at Masulipatam on 
the 24th. 10 His place was taken by Harris, who arrived from Petapoli 
about 3 November, whereupon Shales left for Petapoli (p. 130). Mean¬ 
while Samuel Swinnock, another new factor, had come from Vizaga¬ 
patam on 20 October to be third. 11 

The Bengal Merchant , which sailed for Vizagapatam on 8 August, 
brought a welcome supply of 10,000 pagodas and 1,500 dollars, as well 
as European goods worth nearly 4,000 pagodas. This enabled the debt 
to the merchants to be cleared off, and negotiations to be started for a 

I 4 Mas. 6-7; 8 Mas. 7-8, 12-13 >' 1 P et - 4* 5 J 2 Pet. 5 2 > 53 - 2 4 7 * 

3 8 Mas. 14; 4 Mas. 14. 4 4 Mas* 9 » 8 Mas. 13-14* 1 > 33 * 

5 4 Mas. 9, 10, 11; 8 Mas. 16. 

6 4 Mas. 16-17, 19, 21 • Freeman had to lend money to the factory (4 Mas. 13, 21). 

7 4 Mas. 23; 8 Mas. 16-17; 3 F.S.G. 60; M.R. 45. 

8 3 F.S.G. 42; M.R. 34; 4 Mas. 23, 25; 8 Mas. 20. 

9 4 Mas. 24-25; 8 Mas. 23; 3 F.S.G. 85; M.R. 62. 

10 4 Mas. 25, 26, 27, 31. 

II 4 Mas. 43-44, 46; 8 Mas. 43, 51; 3 F.S.G. 142; M.R. 103. 
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new investment. In view of its lateness and the merchants’ refusal to 
take any silver or European goods in part-payment, the Council on 18 
August accepted their offer to bring in cloth worth double the amount 
of any ready cash advanced to them, with interest on the surplus at 
12 per cent.; and on 8 September, when most of the silver had been 
sold, they were paid 15,000 pagodas to provide cloth worth 30,000 
pagodas. 1 Some of the broadcloth and other European goods were also 
bartered for cloth to be supplied on the same terms; and in October a 
new merchant was given an advance on a like arrangement. 2 

Yale and his Council were displeased at this as the terms were worse 
than those obtained at other factories, especially in the payment of 
interest at 12 per cent., which cost the factory about 130 pagodas a 
month; and Freeman was blamed for negligence and disregard of 
orders. He made an effective reply; and in November the Fort con¬ 
firmed the contract. 3 The receipt of 7,000 pagodas and three chests of 
silver sent by the Fort in October, and the entertainment of two more 
merchants, enabled Freeman to increase the investment to the extent 
of calicoes worth 20,400 pagodas. 4 

The Governor, Muhammad Ali Beg, continued to be friendly towards 
the factory. On 25 February he was paid the remaining 1,000 pagodas 
promised him for turning away the interlopers; and in August, after 
his return from a visit to Golconda which kept him away for two months, 
he was given a small present of wine, spirits, cheese, &c. Again in 
October he was privately presented with a further sum of 300 pagodas, 
in order to avoid his paying an official visit to the factory, where his 
entertainment would cost much more; and this stopped a new exaction 
from the coolies used in visits to Madapollam. 5 

In December Freeman reported that he had sold most of the silver 
and European goods, but that the investment was backward. This was 
mainly attributed to delay in curing the cloth, the washermen having 
taken a large amount of work for other people. Steps were taken to 
prevent this; but later on they had all fled owing to the Governor’s 
1 abuse of them ’, as he objected to their practice of using lime for whiten¬ 
ing cloth, so Freeman on 31 December had only about 300 bales ready. 6 

1 4 Mas. 26, 28, 29, 30-31, 34, 35-36; 8 Mas. 24, 25, 32, 36. 

2 4 Mas. 37, 38, 42. 

3 8 Mas. 44-45, 47 5 3 F.S.G. 167, 179-80; M.R. 125, 136. 

4 3 F.S.G. 169; M.R. 127; 4 Mas. 40, 43, 46-47; 8 Mas. 42, 44, 54. 

5 4 Mas. 12, 23, 28, 31, 40, 42; 8 Mas. 50. 

f ' 4 Mas. 48 & (next sec.) 1 ; 8 Mas. 56, 60, 62, 65-66. On 13 Jan. 1685 the merchants told 
Gy fiord that they had brought in cloth worth 40,000 pagodas against 23,000 received. 
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The Bengal Merchant was expected to call at Masulipatam on her way 
to Persia, and he succeeded, with the Governor’s help, in inducing the 
merchants to engage to freight 600 bales in her. 1 

Freeman seems to have largely recovered from his illness, though in 
November he was still in the hands of Dr. Atkins, who had replaced 
Dr. Grudgfield as the surgeon for the Masulipatam and Petapoli 
factories. 2 In July Bett was ordered to come to Madras, but at the end 
of the year he was still at the factory, recovering from an accident on 
Guy Fawkes day when he was burnt by fireworks. 3 On 31 December the 
Rochester arrived from Madapollam after her voyage to Achin, and a 
few days later the Resolution and Beaufort , bringing Gyfford and his 
suite from Bengal, were sighted. 4 

At Madapollam Field, Wheeler, and Brereton, before dispatching 
the George , called on the merchants to make an abatement of 1,000 
pagodas on the price of the cloth they had provided, as had been done 
in 1683 (p. 133); but they refused this, saying they had borrowed 
40,000 pagodas at interest to supply the surplus over cloth covered by 
advances and had thereby been great losers. Field was leaving and was 
evidently not inclined to press them; and as the factors had no cash in 
hand, they gave bills to the merchants for what was owing to them on 
the investment. 5 On 14 January the new Chief, Lucas, arrived with 
Nathaniel Gyfford, the fourth, and Benjamin Northey, who (being 
recommended by the Company as having a good judgement in cloth) 
was appointed third in Council and warehousekeeper; they took charge 
of their posts the next day. 6 They brought with them 3,000 pagodas for 
expenses; and this was fortunate, as Field’s accounts showed a debit 
balance of 334 pagodas. 7 

Shortly after his arrival Lucas had to deal with the danger that 
cloth would be supplied from Narsapur for Alley’s ship, which was 
expected from Bengal. The Company’s merchants denied having any 
traffic with him, but about 29 January a merchant, who had consider¬ 
able dealings with the interlopers, was discovered to be sending two 
boatloads of goods for him. Lucas managed to confine him in the 
factory, and got him to agree to have the goods brought and kept there, 
in return for a loan of 500 pagodas for two months. He and the mer- 


» 4 Mas. 52; 8 Mas. 56. The Siam Merchant was substituted for the Bengal Merchant in Jan. 
1685 (4 Mas. 5-6, 13, 15). 

2 4 Mas. 22, 31; 8 Mas. 3, 39, 49 > 53 - 3 8 34, 47, 53 ' 

4 4 Mas. 57; 8 Mas. 66. 1 ’ 3 4< 

6 3 F.S.G. (1683-4) 140, 169; M.R. (1683) 103, (>684) 1; 1 Mad. 8; 3 Mad. 1. 

7 i Mad. 7, 10-11; 2 Mad. 2-3. 
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chants also signed bonds in the sum of 5,000 pagodas to abstain from 
trading with interlopers. By 4 February, however, news came that the 
Lumley Castle had arrived at Devarampad and was bound for England, 
so all fear of their trading with him disappeared. 1 

The instructions given to Lucas covered many suggestions for a 
complete ‘reformation’ of the factory, as desired by the Company; 
but beyond reducing the number of peons, starting a general table for 
the Company’s servants there, and making some rules to prevent poor 
carpenters and other labourers employed by the factory from being 
defrauded in payment of their wages, proceedings on most of them 
were postponed until the return of Lucas and Northey from the inquiry 
at Vizagapatam that had been ordered (p. 137). 2 They left for this on 
20 February and returned on 13 March, leaving Brereton, who had 
accompanied them, at Vizagapatam (p. 137). 3 

On 9 April Husen Beg, the chief Governor of the district, arrived in 
the neighbourhood, and the Council went to meet him. They succeeded 
in getting two cowls from him, the first providing that sub-governors 
who did not release stopped goods on receiving notice thereof from the 
Chief should forfeit double their value, and the other reducing the 
ox-hire payable by the Company’s merchants according to the distance 
travelled. Disagreement then arose over presents: he wanted one of 500 
pagodas in ready cash for himself and goods worth 250 pagodas for the 
diwan. For the latter the Council sent a horse and other things valued 
at 202 pagodas and promised him a present of 300 pagodas for him¬ 
self. He seemed satisfied at the time, but after they had left gave vent 
to bad temper and returned the diwan’s present. It was ascertained that 
he considered it overrated and that he wanted money instead. Shortly 
afterwards the Council (having no business for want of money) went 
to Masulipatam on vacation; Lucas instructed the dubash to spread 
abroad a report that, being dissatisfied with Husen Beg’s incivility 
and fearing for the safety of the factory, they had gone there to 
consult with their friends about a removal from Madapollam. This 
evidently frightened Husen Beg, who sent word through two inter¬ 
mediaries, asking them to return and assuring them that the Company’s 
business would not be molested. Eventually the matter was settled on 
30 April by sending him his present of 300 pagodas and substituting 
broadcloth for the rosewater and sugar-candy previously sent. 4 Minor 


1 1 Mad. 9-10, 14-18, 19; 2 Mad. i, 3, 9-10; 3 Mad. 14. 

7 L.B.; 1 Mad. 8, 11 -13 ; 2 Mad. 4-5, 55; 3 Mad. 1-7. 
J 1 Mad. 25-26, 29; 2 Mad. 18. 
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trouble arose towards the end of April with the Governor of Narsapur 
through his imprisoning and fining one of the Company’s cloth-beaters, 
who was accused (wrongly in the Council’s opinion) of having caused 
the death of his wife, but this too was amicably settled by I May. 1 

It was not until 21 June that, on news of the arrival of the Thomas 
with five chests of silver, the factors were able to open discussion with 
the merchants about the investment. It was complicated by the pro¬ 
posal that they should contribute to a joint stock, as was done at the 
Fort; the merchants objected that their indebtedness (p. 140) pre¬ 
vented this, and it was with difficulty that they were prevailed on to 
consent to bring in for sorting the cloth they had over from the previous 
year’s investment, from the payment for which a deduction was to be 
made for each man’s contribution. They refused, however, to take over 
the silver, so Wheeler and Northey were sent to Masulipatam to treat 
for its sale there. Northey returned on 10 July with 1,300 pagodas 
obtained by sale of rials for immediate expenses; and Wheeler followed 
on the 18th with some more money. He went back on I August to 
recover the balance of the 11,718 pagodas realized for the silver; but 
news then came of his transfer to Vizagapatam as Chief (p. 150), so he 
left on the 8th for that port; and on the 13th Brereton, who took his 
place as second, arrived from Masulipatam with the rest of the money. 2 
Meanwhile Nathaniel Gyfford, under orders from the Fort, went to 
Balasore on the Bengal Merchant , and was succeeded by Charles 
Fownes, a new factor, who arrived on 7 August. 3 

By the middle of August the factory received the treasure, valued 
at 13,154 pagodas, and European goods brought by that ship. The 
consignment included 10,000 pagodas; and from the Charles the factory 
obtained a further sum of 6,000 pagodas, to make up the sum of 30,000 
allotted to it. 4 Lucas was therefore at last in a position to start the 
investment. He had been prevented from discussing it in the last 
part of August by a stoppage of the Company’s business, imposed 
by Muhammad Rafit, Husen Beg’s deputy at Ellore, which involved 
sending the dubash to Ellore. This was not remedied till the 27th. 5 
Negotiations with the merchants from 1 September resulted, after 
some trouble and difficulty, in their contracting to provide calicoes 
to the value of 15,400 pagodas in time for shipment, subject to the 

1 1 Mad. 37-39, 40. 2 1 Mad. 30, 42 - 44 , 45'52, 54~57 J 2 Mad. 51- 
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Council undertaking to buy 28,600 pieces of cloth, worth about 35,000 
pagodas, of the previous year’s investment, and to its agreeing to take 
off the abatement of 5 per cent, on coarse, and 2 per cent, on fine, 
cloth made by the Agent and Council in 1682 (p. 126), which they said 
had been forced on them without their knowledge or consent. This 
remission was justified by the Council as being the only method they 
could find of getting the merchants to improve their cloth, deposit 
10,400 pagodas as a joint stock, and have real prices put on the goods, 
instead of higher fictitious ones with abatements tending to constant 
disputes. 1 On receipt of this report, Yale and his Council on 6 October 
strongly disapproved of prices being raised by such a remission, con¬ 
trary to their instructions and the Company’s desire to have prices 
lowered, as rates had fallen in England; such a step would also inevit¬ 
ably lead to a demand to have prices similarly raised at Masulipatam 
and Petapoli; the merchants at Madapollam had in 1682 confirmed 
the abatement to which they now objected by accepting a contract 
based on it; for these and other reasons they proposed to disallow the 
remission, but before passing final orders, decided to await the arrival 
of Lucas, who had intimated he was on his way to Madras to join his 
appointment on the Fort Council (p. 75). He arrived on the 13th and 
was present at a council-meeting on the 16th, which confirmed the 
decision to annul the contract made with the merchants: Lucas said 
this contract was conditional on its receiving approval at the Fort. He 
offered to return to Madapollam to make a new contract with this 
abatement, and he was instructed also to obtain the acceptance by the 
merchants of European goods to the extent of 10,000 pagodas from 
the next shipment, and their agreement to pay 6 per cent, interest on 
all money advanced to them under the contract. In order to sweeten 
the pill for the merchants, 5,600 pagodas and three chests of silver were 
to accompany Lucas, and he was authorized to allow 2 per cent, more 
on the price of coarse cloth, if this was unavoidable and the merchants 
agreed to improve its standard. Should, however, they be obstinate, 
the treasure was to be sent to Petapoli, where the greatest abatement 
was made, though the dissolution of the Madapollam factory, or of the 
joint stock, was not contemplated. 2 

Lucas accordingly reached the factory on 3 November. Wales had 
arrived from Petapoli on 28 October to take charge of its chiefship, 
but had deferred doing so on hearing of his return. Then began a 


‘ 1 Mad. 58, 60-62, 63-66; 2 Mad. 52, 55-56, 57-5S; 3 Mad. 45; 3 
3 I'.S.G. 166, 167-9; M . R . 124, 125-6; 2 Mad. 59-60; 3 Mad. 


F.S.G. 154-5 ; M . R . 114-15. 
37 > 49~5° J 7 L-B. 223 F3. 
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struggle with the merchants, who declared they could not possibly 
form any joint stock on such hard terms, and objected to strict sort¬ 
ing of their cloth, which the Fort had ordered. Lucas had to resort to 
preparations to take the new treasure to Petapoli; and after a week 
the Council succeeded, with the aid of the dubash he had brought from 
Madras, in getting them to sign a contract for a joint stock of 70 shares 
of 150 pagodas each among 30 merchants, and for an investment on 
the terms desired by the Fort, subject to the rise of 2 per cent, on 
coarse cloth already mentioned. They agreed to take European goods 
worth 10 per cent, of the money advanced, but (as it was then so late) 
would not undertake to provide more cloth than the value of 8,000 
pagodas. Having done this, on 15 November Lucas handed over charge 
to Wales, and on 1 December Yale and his Council approved of the 
fresh contract with ‘great satisfaction’. 1 

In view of the extra tonnage wanted, cloth not up to sample was 
accepted at reduced prices, and on 19 December the factors had nearly 
450 bales. 2 On 23 December the Rochester arrived from Achin, having 
been ordered to call at Madapollam before going to Madras; and on 
the 30th she was dispatched to Masulipatam, laden with goods worth 
38,146 pagodas, including some supplied on credit. 3 

Under orders from the Fort, two new sloops—the William and the 
Thomas —were built for the use of the Bay at a cost of 1,222 pagodas, 
and sailed for Balasore on 25 June and 7 July respectively. 4 The Madras 
sloops, Mary and Conimere , came on 29 May. The latter was, with the 
Fort’s consent, ordered to be sold, as not worth repairing; the Mary 
was refitted by II August, but did not sail for Madras till about 13 
December. 5 

Gabriel Roberts, a writer who came with Lucas in January, seems 
to have returned to Madras with him; and Francis Wilcox remained 
the sole writer for the factory. 6 

At Petapoli Wales, Harris, and Goddard continued to be in charge 
of the factory till 4 August, when under Gyfford’s orders Goddard left 
to go to Madras. 7 Up to that time the factors had little business, mainly 


1 1 Mad. 76-89; 3 Mad. 54; 3 F.S.G. 183; M . R . 139. 

’ 1 Mad. 81, 90, 92, 97; 2 Mad. 63; 3 Mad. 55. 

3 1 Mad. 99; 2 Mad. 66; 3 Mad. 48, 50. 

4 2 Mad. 4, 40, 42-43, 45, 46, 54; 3 Mad. 5; 1 Mad. 44 , 49 , 54 - . ., 

5 1 Mad. 42; 2 Mad. 43, 53, 62-63 ’, 3 Mad. 36, 47, 68, & (next sec.) 1. The Conimere was so 

to Thomas Bowrey for 40 pagodas on 9 Feb. 1685 (1 Mad. 5). 

6 3 F.S.G. (1683-4) 169, (1684) 85; M . R . 1, 62; 1 Mad. 100; 3 Mad. 37. 

7 1 Pet. 20, 21; 2 Pet. 59; 3 F.S.G. 85; M . R . 62. 
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owing to the want of funds. The 342 bales sent to the Fort in February 
(p. 138) represented the value of only some 41,000 pagodas paid to the 
merchants in 1683, or not above one-third of the goods contracted for 
(p. 135); and they had no less than 57,270 pieces of cloth left on their 
hands, owing to their refusal to supply any on credit. 1 In February and 
March the Council received 2,000 pagodas from the Fort, and in June 
four chests of silver worth about 8,956 pagodas ; 2 but the factors were 
not in a position to start the investment until 14 August, when the 
treasure brought by the Bengal Merchant arrived. This consisted of 
8,000 pagodas and 500 rials worth about 300 pagodas, and with what 
had been received in June nearly made up the 20,000 pagodas allotted 
to them by the President and Council in July. 3 The Bengal Merchant 
also brought two writers, Robert Wright and George Wingfield, but 

the former fell ill and in November was said to be incapacitated from 
working. 4 

Meanwhile the only matters needing notice relate to interlopers 
at Devarampad and the Governor, Haidar Khan. On 18 January he 
delivered to the former the King’s farman, entitling them to settle and 
trade in that place. By 30 January the Lumley Castle had arrived there, 
and on 6 February Alley was received by the Governor, who gave him 
a dress-of-honour and a horse; and on the 9th his deputy at Petapoli 
sent a boat to ship off goods for them, under his orders. 5 According to 
information obtained by Wales, the farman from the King of Golconda 
had been got for Alley by the ‘new’ merchants (p. 135), who had paid 
some 33,000 pagodas for it, including 3,000 to Haidar Khan, and had 
supplied Alley with goods worth 87,000 pagodas; but they were con¬ 
siderable losers over the transaction and were quarrelling among them¬ 
selves about the loss, so would be more cautious in dealing with him in 
future. 6 

In April the Governor imprisoned some of the Company’s washer¬ 
men, demanding payment of a tax which was not leviable from those 
employed by the Dutch or English. Wales got them released, and he 
then asked for a present. On its being pointed out that he had received 
2,500 pagodas for expelling interlopers (p. 136), without complying 
with his undertaking, he replied that he had given the whole amount 
to the sarkhel and that he expected to receive something before he left 

1 1 Pet - 5 > 15-16; 2 Pet. 62. 

* 1 Pct - 5 > 7 , 16; 2 Pet. 53, 55, 56; 3 F.S.G. 13, 62; M . R . 16, 47 
1 Pet. 22, 23; 3 F.S.G. 90; M . R . 65. 

5 1 Pet. 2, 4, 5, 10. 
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for Golconda in June. Wales reported this to Gyfford, who expressed 
his resentment at Haidar Khan’s conduct and ordered Wales to demand 
the 2,500 pagodas back. This reply was kept secret until his return 
from Golconda in August, when Wales visited him and told him of 
Gyfford’s resentment. He replied that he was not to blame, that he had 
done his best to turn the interlopers away, that the sarkhel had begged 
the King not to let them settle at Devarampad, and that he must obey 
the farman. 1 Serious developments occurred towards the end of the 
year (p. 147). 

On 31 August orders were received to start an investment and 2,000 
pagodas arrived on 9 September towards it, in addition to the treasure 
already sent (p. 145). The next day the merchants contracted to supply 
cloth worth 46,168 pagodas, with the usual abatements and with 
delivery for sorting by 15 December, and they were paid about 18,500 
pagodas in cash and silver. 2 This led to severe strictures by Yale and 
his colleagues, blaming the Council for neglect of duty and inattention 
to orders which had been given to induce the merchants to make a 
further abatement in view of the Company’s complaint of the bad 
quality of their cloth, &c. Wales and Harris wrote a ‘modest defence’ 
to this ‘undeserved blame’, explaining that the Fort orders had been 
communicated to the merchants, who were pressed in vain to make a 
reduction accordingly; but that this had not been inserted in the con¬ 
sultation-entry or the Council’s letter about it, because in 1683 the 
Agent and Council had objected to such explanations as ‘frivolous and 
tedious’, so they wished to avoid giving them similar ‘disgust’. They 
again called the merchants and demanded an additional abatement of 
3 per cent., but the latter persisted in their refusal to make it, as also 
to alter the practice of fixing prices of cloth, silver, and European goods 
according to those prevailing at Masulipatam and Madapollam. 3 . 

In July Gyfford had appointed Brown to be Chief at Petapoli vice 
Wales, transferred to succeed Lucas at Madapollam; but in September 
this order was varied by allowing Brown to continue to be Chief at 
Vizagapatam and appointing Wheeler to be Chief at Petapoli, w 1 e 
Shales was to be second at Petapoli and Harris was to take his place at 
Masulipatam. 4 On 8 October Wales went to Masulipatam and returned 
on the 20th with Wheeler, who took charge from Wales and Harris 

1 1 Pet. io-ii, 14, 22; 2 Pet. 55, 56, 57. 

2 1 Pet. 25-27; 2 Pet. 60-61; 3 F.S.G. 129; M . R . 91* 

3 1 Pet. 30-32; 2 Pet. 64-65. 

4 3 F.S.G. 89, 142; M . R . 64-65, 103; 2 Pet. 59, 62. 
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two days later, having no colleague till Shales arrived on 4 November. 1 
On 29 October Lucas, on his way back to Madapollam, brought a 
further supply of money, about 9,345 pagodas in cash and silver, and 
seventeen gold chains for the merchants and the factory dubash and 
Brahman, which the Fort sent in the hope that this would bring the 
merchants to make some abatement on the prices of their goods, or at 
any rate subdue their clamour for taking off the existing abatements. 2 

Wheeler evidently wished to show his zeal, and on 27 and 28 October 
started by reducing the number of peons and other servants employed 
in the factory. On the 31st he urged the merchants to make the abate¬ 
ment desired by the Fort, to supply extra cloth required by the 
Company, and to take more European goods in part payment; and 
as they persisted in refusing to do any of these things he withheld 
delivery of the gold chains. On 6 November he and Shales renewed this 
pressure with the same result; yet the gold chains were presented to 
them, because of want of authority to keep them back for such a 
refusal. 3 Meanwhile, up to 28 November, not a piece of cloth had been 
brought in for sorting, and the merchants also showed a disinclination 
to take delivery of the silver from the Council. There was obvious dis¬ 
satisfaction on their part, and on 4 December they complained of un¬ 
usual strictness of the sorting of some calicoes and dungarees, saying 
they were resolved not to take any more money or to bring in any goods 
if this severity was adhered to. 4 The position afterwards improved 
slightly, and by 15 December no bales had been made up; but the 
merchants for the same reason still delayed bringing their cloth, though 

the time fixed for delivery had expired, and by 22 December only seven 
more bales had been got ready. 5 

The situation worsened on 17 December, when the Governor pro¬ 
hibited the merchants from going to, or communicating with, the 
factory and ordered his deputy in the town to stop goods from coming 
to it. No reason was given for this step, but no doubt he wished to put 
pressure on the factors to give him the present he wanted, at a time 
when he knew such a stoppage would be most inconvenient On 10 
December the dubash was sent to interview the Governor, who refused 
to see him: he ascertained, however, that Haidar Khan was anxious to 


' 1 Pet - 32-33. 38. 

2 1 Pet. 34; 2 I>et. 67; 3 F.S.G. 
as a reward for the abatement of 
& p. 131 ante ). 

J 1 p et. 33-40; 2 Pet. 66-67. 

5 1 Pet. 52-5S; 2 Pet. 73, 74. 
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get his present before the year’s investment was over, fearing he might 
otherwise lose it. Yale had authorized the Council to give him a 
‘moderate’ present, if he became troublesome; but Haidar Khan 
wanted more than this, saying he had sent all he had received to the 
sarkhel, and so had not received a present for himself during the three 
years the factory had been established. He also declared that he would 
not receive the Council, if they came to visit him; but in view of the 
pressing need for the removal of the stoppage, Wheeler and Shales paid 
a visit to him at Bapatla on the 27th. They were received coldly and 
with unaccustomed incivility; he peremptorily refused to accept the 
400 pagodas they tendered and demanded 800. On the 29th they tried 
unsuccessfully to get the merchants to contribute to the present; and 
as the cash balance was below 800 pagodas and his demand for this 
sum was ‘immoderate’, they decided to engage extra peons to take the 
cloth from the merchants’ houses and the washermen forcibly. The 
only redeeming fact was that he had not interfered with the curing of 
cloth, and they hoped in this way to collect and ship about 13,000 

pieces. 1 

The sequel may be briefly stated, though it falls outside the scope 
of this volume. On I January 1685 the Council through the Company’s 
merchants made an offer to him of 600 pagodas, which sum he accepted, 
and thereupon withdrew the stoppage . 2 By 4 January the factors had 
190 bales, containing over half of the cloth contracted for, and most 0 
the remainder was being prepared for sorting. 3 On 8 January Gy or 
arrived at Petapoli, and on the 10th he was joined by Littleton, who 
had been sent by Yale and his Council with power to suspend anyone 
he found blameworthy for the impasse. The merchants gave a wnt ^ 
complaint against Wheeler, who admitted having received 4,000 
dollars from the merchants, though he denied having taken the ^ 
forcibly, as they alleged. By 13 January Wheeler had been suspended 
and a prolonged inquiry at Fort St. George ended in his dismissa 

his own request in May 1685. 5 , 

There is only small and scattered material for an accoun 

factory at Vizagapatam. About 27 January Fleetwoo e or 
with two country vessels to bring 229 bales of calic ° e ® re ^‘^ 
the George had been dispatched to Madapollam. n 5 
Lucas and Northey arrived from that place to make the 1 q O’ 


1 i Pet. 58-68; 2 Pet. 74~76, 79, 80. 
3 2 Pet. 2. 

5 M . R . (1685) xxiv-v, 76. 


2 1 Pet. (1685) 1; 2 Pet. (1685) 1-2. 
4 1 Pet. 3-5; M . R . (1685) 1, 2-4. 

6 3 F.S.G. 10; M . R . 13; 1 Mad * x - 
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ordered by the Agent and Council (p. 137). On 3 March they wrote to 
the Fort that they had found affairs there in such a state of confusion 
that they had suspended both Ramsden and Du Jardin. 1 They must 
have left Vizagapatam a few days later, and Du Jardin accompanied 
them to Madapollam on his way to Madras. 2 On 22 March at Mada- 
pollam they sent a report to the Fort, which showed that Ramsden 
had ignored all the rules for keeping regular accounts, having con¬ 
sultations with his Council, and generally for proper administration. 
He could produce no accounts except a cash-book and a warehouse- 
book, neither of which was properly kept; the former had scarcely an 
entry that was correct in all details, and had false debit-entries; while 
the latter omitted about half of the goods and money received. The 
Indian accountant’s books were also imperfect, as Ramsden kept 
information from him as to the receipt and disposal of goods and 
money. They said his stupidity and negligence were almost incredible, 
and recommended his speedy removal. As to Du Jardin, they found 
he had been ‘much wronged’, and stated that the townspeople felt 
a general sorrow at his departure, as he had been most friendly and 
helpful to them. On the other hand, the dissensions between them had 
given rise to two parties among the Company’s merchants, seven 
supporting Ramsden and five Du Jardin. The former, however, alleged 
they had cautioned Ramsden against acting alone in the factory's 
business, so they were continued with the others as its merchants. 3 

The report was incomplete, as it left the accounts unsettled and 
failed to estimate the amount owed to the Company by Ramsden; 
and Gyfford objected to their having left Vizagapatam before this had 
been done. 4 On 8 May he ordered Du Jardin, who had reached Madras 
on 7 April, to return to Vizagapatam and prepare a statement of 
accounts with Ramsden. 5 Fleetwood had returned there in March; 
and Brereton, who had been appointed second at the factory in July 
1683, remained there for only about three months, as he was at 
Masulipatam on 11 June. 6 On 4 April Brown was transferred as its 
Chief, but he did not come till the Thomas brought him and three 
chests of silver in July. 7 In August the Bengal Merchant added Swin- 
nock, who had been appointed third, and 5,000 pagodas; 8 and in 


1 3 F.S.G. 34; M . R . 29. 

3 2 Mad. 18-24. 

3 F.S.G. 40, 50; M . R . 33, 39. 
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September the Charles completed the factory’s allotment of 20,000 
pagodas by bringing 2,000 more. She took back fifty bales of calicoes 
to the Fort. 1 On 14 November the factors received another supply of 
2,000 pagodas and a chest of silver, which Yale had sent with Lucas 
to Madapollam. 2 

Meanwhile in July Gyfford had ordered the transfer of Brown to 
Petapoli, when he had finished settling the accounts, and had appointed 
Wheeler to succeed him. The latter arrived as a passenger in the Bengal 
Merchant ; but Brown, at his own request, was subsequently continued 
as Chief. 3 Accordingly, on 3 October, Wheeler and Swinnock, who had 
been respectively transferred to Petapoli and Masulipatam (pp. 146, 
149), were 4 repairing to their charges’. 4 This left only Brown and Fleet- 
wood in charge of the factory, but Ramsden was apparently still there, 
though in July Gyfford had ordered him to come to the Fort. 5 He had 
probably been allowed to stay there to help in settling the accounts 
and to pay off his debt to the Company, which was 4 greatly in arrears ’. 6 

No details of the progress of the investment are forthcoming, but 
in January 1685 the factors sent to Madras 189 bales of calicoes, and 
Brown was promising to do 4 great things ’ in the next one. 7 The town 
of Vizagapatam had been leased to the Company by the Sarlashkar 
for a term of five years, but the conditions were unsatisfactory in 

giving no firm right of renewal at the same rent (Rs. 4 , 5 °° a y ear ) anc * 
in allowing the Sarlashkar to keep a representative there, to recover 
customs and other dues; so Yale and his Council were trying to get 
from Golconda a perpetual lease of the town and its sole government, 

customs &c.8 

In September the Defence, by which considerable bullion was 
expected for the Fort, passed Vizagapatam on her way to the Bay, 

‘ a suddain gust ’ had forced her to leave behind a boat with eight ot 
the crew, which had been sent to a place above Vizagapatam for pro¬ 
visions. In November the Siam Merchant put in there, after 
driven back from the Bay by contrary winds and currents, and wi 

her crew much enfeebled by illness. 9 


3 F.S.G. 129, 160; M.R. 91, 119; 4 Mas. 32. 

3 F.S.G. 169; M.R. 127; 1 Mad. 77-78; 3 Mad. 52. 
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The records for this year enable a full account to be given of its 
main events. This is chiefly due to the survival of nearly all the letters 
from the various factories to the Bay Council; 1 and though copies of 
the latter’s replies during the first eleven months are not among the 
India Office records, these are fortunately extant at Madras. 2 The 
complete diaries of the Hugh and Kasimbazar factories give consider¬ 
able help, while short abstracts of the Bay Council’s letters to the 
Company and to the Agent and Council at Fort St. George are also 
available. 3 

Important events which had occurred in 1677 and are related in 
vol. ii of this series may be briefly recalled. Walter Clavell had died in 
August, and Matthias Vincent had succeeded him as Chief. Shaista 
Khan, who had been Nawab of Bengal since 1664, was recalled by 
Aurangzeb in September, and had left Dacca on 8 December to pro¬ 
ceed to Delhi. His successor, Fidai Khan (a brother of Bahadur Khan), 4 
was on his way from northern India to Dacca. Contrary to the Com¬ 
pany’s long-established freedom from customs, demands for their pay¬ 
ment under alleged orders of the Emperor had threatened to put a 
stop to its trade. The situation had been alleviated by orders of 
Shaista Khan in May, suspending these demands pending the receipt 
of further orders from Aurangzeb; but the Council’s strenuous efforts 
to obtain his parwana, or order, for the customary freedom from 
customs before his departure had failed. Its main hopes of remedying 
the dubious state of affairs rested, therefore, on the new Nawab. 

On 1 January Vincent was at Balasore with three members of his 
Council, viz. Edward Reade (second at Hugh), Edmund Bugden (third 
at Hugh and provisional Chief at Balasore), and Samuel Hervey (pro¬ 
visional Chief at Dacca). The three ships, Bengal Merchant , Caesar, 
and New London , had been dispatched a few days previously on their 
homeward voyage, so Reade now left for Hugh, which he reached on 
8 January. 5 On the 18th Vincent, Bugden, and Hervey also left for 


1 These are in 7 Hugli. 

They are printed in Madras Records—Sundry Book Series, vol. i, book for 1677-8 (here¬ 
inafter cited as l S.B.'); also in Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. i, sec. for 1677-8 (hereinafter 
cited as B.P except for some letters relating entirely to trade matters 

3 The former appear in F.R. 3 A Misc., and the latter in Fort St. George Diary and Consulta- 
tion nook, 1678, of which the printed reproduction is cited as ‘ M.R.\ 

4 Cf. E.P. ii. 430 n. 

5 E.P. 11. 432; entry of 2 Jan., 1 Hug. 26; Hug. let. 10 Jan., 7 Hug. 69. 
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Hugli, arriving on the night of 26-27 January. 1 Richard Edwards, who 
had joined the Balasore factory as its second in November 1677, was 
left in charge of it, pending the orders of the Agent and Council. 2 

At the commencement of the year the most urgent business of the 
Council was to provide a suitable present for the new Nawab, who was 
approaching Kasimbazar. 3 On 8 January it was decided to send Hervey 
back to Dacca with a present of an Arabian horse, some fine cloth, lace, 
Persian carpets, looking-glasses, and other articles, the value of which 
exceeded that of the gift made to Shaista Khan at his accession in the 
province. Three days later Hervey left Hugli, taking with him also a 
variety of goods from Europe for sale at Dacca. He was given copies of 
Shah Shuja’s nishan and other documents relating to the Company s 
privileges in Bengal, and was instructed to do what he could to get a 
parwana from Fidai Khan confirming them. 4 He reached Dacca on 25 
February. 5 Meanwhile the Nawab had arrived on 19 January, betimes 
in the morning, without any state, to the dislike of all people . Fitch 
Nedham, who was in charge of the factory during Hervey s absence, 
paid a visit to his durbar with the customary offering of gold mohurs, 
but was not allowed to approach him—a privilege he confined to the 
Emperor’s diwan (Haji Safi Khan) and wakianavis (news-writer), who 
were almost his equals. He demanded the production of all former 
parwanas granted for the Company’s trade, and put an end to all the 
factory’s business till he might be satisfied about it. 6 In February 
business at Hugli was similarly stopped by an order to his amin (com 
missioner) there to levy customs at 2 per cent, from the English ti 
they produced a farman from the Emperor to the contrary. ^ n Y 
others suffered at his hands; and on 24 February Nedham wrote t a 
ever since his arrival, ‘ wee heare of nothing but dayly cryes and genera 
complaints, curseing him and his tyrannicall actions . 8 His diwan an 
other officers also kept asking when his present would come. n 2 
February Hervey had an interview with the diwan, who asked w e e 
he had brought anything with him. Hervey replied by producing a 

1 Entries of 18 & 27 Jan. & 8 Feb., 1 Hug. 28, 29; Hug. let. 31 J an -> S.B.4S;BJ>. 45 - 

2 E.F. ii. 427; Bal. con. 1 Jan., 1 Hug. 25; instms. to Edwards, S.B. 47 , oJf. 44 - 

3 Kas. let. 3 Jan., 7 Hug. 70, 71; entries of 3 & 4 Jan., 1 Kas. 3 - As tQ shah 

4 Entries of 8 & 11 Jan., 1 Hug. 29, 30; instrns. to Hervey, 5 °- 5 2 > 4 ' 4 • 

Shuja’s nishan, see E.F. ii. 346 n. 

5 Dac. let. 6 March, 7 Hug. 87. 


6 Dac. let. 31 Jan., 7 Hug. 77-78. 

7 Dac. let. 24 Feb., 7 Hug. 84; entry of 12 Feb., 8 Hug. 31 

8 7 Hug. 84. 

9 Ibid. 


; Hug. let. 13 Feb., S.B. 52, BJ>. 49 - 
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of the presents and telling him that all the things (except the horse) 1 
were on board boats from Hugh, which had been stopped at Dacca 
owing to a demand for customs on the goods they brought. He asked 
for an order for their discharge, and for a day to be fixed on which to 
make the present. The next day, after a long wait at the durbar, he 
was told to take the gifts from the boats and send them to the Nawab. 
Hervey protested that this was contrary to usage; moreover they 
expected to receive the same favour that other Governors of Bengal 
had shown to the Company since its coming there. His remonstrance 
was in vain; next morning peons came to the factory, demanding 
immediate delivery of the present, and (as proof that they were in 
earnest) took the vakil and nine of its peons to prison. A protest to the 
Emperor’s diwan was ineffectual; James Price and the factory’s chief 
peon were also detained, and the vakil was threatened with irons and 
a drubbing, unless the things were delivered. Finally on 5 March the 
present was forcibly taken from the boats and ‘hurried peecemeel’ to 
the Nawab. 2 This display of tyrannical rapacity fits in with Hervey’s 
report of his character as ‘a very peevish, cruell person, for the chaw- 
bucke [whip] is as much imployed in his maull [ mahal , palace] amongst 
his women as without, as wee are creditably informed by a French 
chirurgeon who has had divers of them in cure, and sometimes his 
wifes being bruised and torne with blowes’. 3 He was also dissatisfied 
with the Council’s present, as it included no elephants, like that of the 
Dutch, which was worth Rs. 20,000 and contained two elephants, two 
fine horses, and Japanese rarities. 4 

This action was soon followed by a demand for customs on the 
remaining goods from Hugh. All the papers supporting the Company’s 
exemption from such payments had already been shown to his diwan, 
but had been returned with an intimation that they did not satisfy the 
Nawab in the absence of a farman from Aurangzeb. Hervey then pro¬ 
posed to appeal to Haji Safi Khan, with an offer to guarantee payment 
of the customs, if a farman for exemption was not obtained, or (as a 
last resort) to deposit the money subject to its refund on the production 
of such a farman. He said the Emperor’s diwan had equal authority 
over imperial revenues and seemed to have greater influence with 

1 The Arab horse, being out of condition in Feb., did not leave for Dacca till 6 March (i Hug. 
35; S.B. 51, 57, B.P. 48). 

2 Dac. let. 6 March, 7 Hug. 87-89; Hug. let. 16 March S.B. 61, B.P. 54. 

3 7 Hug. 90. 

4 Ibid. Hug. let. 10 Jan., 7 Hug. 69; entry of 22 May, 1 Hug. 48; Hug. let. 28 May, S.B. 73, 
B.P. 61. 
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Aurangzeb, for, the diwan and Fidai Khan having differed, each had 
complained of one another to the Emperor, who ordered the Nawab 
to leave Dacca and reside at Kidderpore, some 15 miles away; that 
they thus had two ‘hakims’ (rulers) to deal with; and that their 
difficulties were doubled since the time of Shaista Khan, whose depar¬ 
ture was now lamented by the people of Bengal. 1 Vincent approved of 
the proposals, and Hervey managed to get the goods cleared from the 
boats, on an undertaking to pay customs at 2 per cent., unless they 
produced an order from the Emperor to the contrary within seven 
months. 2 Further trouble arose over some broadcloth, which lay at 
the custom-house because of a dispute between the Nawab and Haji 
Safi Khan; it resulted in the factory vakil being again imprisoned; and 
in order to get him and the cloth released Hervey had to deposit 
Rs. 317 with a merchant, on the harsh condition that they were to lose 
the money and pay further demands for customs, unless they produced 
a farman to the contrary within two months. 3 In April, when the horse 
was presented to the Nawab, he gave them the customary dresses of 
honour, but refused the grant of his parwana for free trade that they 
sought. He bluntly told them that, as they had failed to produce a 
farman from the Emperor in support of their claim, he believed they 
had none. And in May they were quite out of hopes of getting it. 4 

On the 28th of that month Vincent wrote to Job Charnock, the 

Chief at Patna: 5 

We heartily wish this Dacca Nabob may not be long lived in his 
Government in these parts, being a most rapatious covetous man, as 
may be seen in his forceing our present out of our boates an a e 
shewing us noe manner of favour for it; nor does he tyrannize over us 
onely, but over the country, whose zimmendars [zamindar, lan - 
holder], congoes [ kanungo , customs-officer], and other officers, a\ 
been summoned up to him and still remaine some in irons, a nuzz 

bund [under surveillance] in Dacca. 

This wish was gratified sooner than he probably expected. In ApP 
Fidai Khan was reported to be ill and so weak that he had to e ca £ ne ^ 
from his palankeen into the durbar; but he was still carrying on 


1 Hug. let. 6 March, 7 Hug. 88, 89, 90. 

2 Hug. let. 16 March, S 3 . 61, B.P . 54; Dac. let. 16 March, 7 Hug. 94 - ^ let . 

3 Hug. let. 28 March & 28 May, S.B. 64, 73, B.P. 56, 62; entry of 25 M *y< lHg , 4 J Dac Iet 
7 June, 7 Hug. 96. There is a gap in 7 Hug. between ff. 9 3 ‘ & 94 , so that the end of Dac. 

25 May follows Dac. let. 16 March, of which the end is missing. 

4 Entries of i & 25 May, 1 Hug. 45, 48- —» . o 11(7 ,8 

5 Hug. let. 28 May, S3. 72, B.P. 61: cf. entries of n & 21 March, 1 H g. 3 ,3 
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ness and appearing in public. 1 He died on 24 May; and on the 25th 
Haji Safi Khan, who took over the government pending Aurangzeb’s 
orders, imprisoned all his officers. 2 Shaista Khan also seems to have 
used his influence against the late Nawab; at any rate Charnock in 
April passed on a report at Patna that on this account his government 
was unlikely to last long, and that Prince Azam (the third son of 
Aurangzeb and then Nawab of Bihar) would probably succeed Fidai 
Khan. 3 Another rumour forwarded by Charnock was that Aurangzeb, 
on hearing of Fidai Khan’s illness, ordered the Prince, in the event of 
his death, to proceed with all speed to Dacca. 4 This is corroborated by 
the fact that on receipt of news of his death Prince Azam, who had 
left Patna on 21 May for a hunting expedition in the hills towards 
Rajmahal, hastened to take over the government of Bengal, without 
returning to Patna. 5 He reached Rajmahal on 13 June and entered 
Dacca on the 29th. 6 

As Vincent put it, ‘by this Nabobs death the face of our Masters 
affaires is much altered, we hope for the better, although we are 
certain it will occation a fresh charge to them, if any new Governour, 
and greater, if the Prince . . . comes to Bengali’. 7 In May the Bay 
Council had stopped the factories at Dacca and Kasimbazar from pro¬ 
ceeding with their investments, because of the uncertainty of the 
situation. 8 These orders were cancelled soon after Fidai Khan’s death, 
and Hervey was instructed to seek a parwana from Haji Safi Khan for 
the Company’s free trade as quickly as possible. 9 By June Hervey had 
made good progress towards this, and had prevailed on the diwan to 
write to the Emperor on behalf of the Company, for which purpose he 
furnished him with copies of the main papers relied on. A difficulty 
arose, however, on account of the diwan insisting that his parwana 
should require all entries relating to goods submitted for exemption 
to be produced for inspection. Hervey thought he could not accept this 
without the authorization of the Bay Council. This was given on 18 
June, provided the condition was so penned as not to allow the search¬ 
ing of boats or the opening of goods. On 27 June Hervey was able to 


1 

2 


1 Hug. 45 - A French physician was called from Hugh to treat him (1 Hug. 44). 

End of Dacca let. 25 May, 7 Hug. 93a; entry of 31 May, 1 Hug. 51; Hug. let. 31 May, S.B. 
7 5 > B.P . 64. 

! p ntr y of 5 l Hu g- 4 6 - 4 Pat. let. II June, 7 Hug. 96. 

Pat. let. 30 May & 8 & 16 June, 7 Hug. 96, 97, 100. 

6 Kas. let. 15 & 18 June, 7 Hug. 100, 101; Dac. let. 5 July, 7 Hug. 116. 

7 Hug. let. 3 June, S.B. 76, B.P. 65. 

I Hu S- con * 27 Ma y» 1 Hug. 49-50; Hug. let. 28 May, S.B. 73-74, B.P. 62 6*. 

Hug. let. 3 & 8 June, S.B. 76-77, B.P. 65, 66. 
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send a copy of a parwana drawn up accordingly, at a cost of Rs. 825 
in fees to clerks, the diwan ‘requireing nothing himselfe’. The latter 
had, moreover, written to the Emperor on the Company’s behalf, as 
also to his vakil at Delhi, to get the matter ‘earnestly prosecuted and 
the Kings answer speedily procured’. 1 

On the other hand, Hervey had (as authorized by Vincent) given the 
diwan a written undertaking to pay customs unless the Emperor’s 
farman to the contrary was obtained within a short period. 2 Steps to¬ 
wards attempting this had already been taken. In February Vincent 
wrote to Charnock, expressing the hope that he had long ago procured 
an able vakil to send to Aurangzeb’s court, and suggesting that the 
man should accompany Shaista Khan to Delhi and seek his favour and 
assistance. Charnock replied that Shaista Khan had reached Patna on 
15 February and left it two days later; also that he had not enter¬ 
tained a vakil, as he did not think this desirable till he was sure the 
Bay Council was set on this important step which, once started, must 
be persisted in, though ‘wee meet with rubbs’. He asked for positive 
orders, which were sent in March, telling him to proceed vigorously in 
an effort to get a farman, and sending him copies of Hervey s letters 
about Fidai Khan to show the extreme urgency for this. 3 Charnock 
accordingly dispatched a vakil to Delhi in April, and ‘rarities suit¬ 
able for presents there were forwarded from Hugh. 4 The employment 
of a vakil at Aurangzeb’s court had been recommended by Streynsharn 
Master in 1676, and by the Agent and Council at Madras in 1677; whi e 
in June Vincent learnt of the Company’s approval of the proposal in 

its despatch of July 1677. 5 ... f h - 

In these circumstances Vincent recognized the desirability 0 is 

meeting Prince Azam and himself presenting the Company s gift, wit 

a view to obtaining his nishan for its free trade, similar to that w ic 

Shah Shuja had granted in 1656 (p. 152). At first he proposed to go• 0 

Rajmahal for this purpose; but this fell through because 0 

Prince’s unexpected speed in reaching that place. 6 Vincent le t ug 

on 26 June and arrived four days later at Kasimbazar, where e a 


* Dac. let. 7 , 10, & 27 June, 7 Hug. 9 7 , 98, 103; Hug. let. 18 June, S.B. 80, B.P. 68. 

2 Hug. let. 1 June, S.B. 76, B.P. 65; Dac. let. 7 June, 7 Hug. 97 - ]et 24 

3 Hug. let. 9 & 13 Feb. & 13 & 28 March, S.B. 49, 52, 58, 63, B.P. 4 » 49 > 5 2 , 55 > 

4 Pat. let. 7 May, 7 Hug. 94a; Hug. let. 1 April & 1 May, S.B. 65, 69, B.P. 56-57, 59 , entr > 0 
1 April, 1 Hug. 41. 

5 E.F. ii. 417; S.M. i. 493~5 5 Hug. let. 15 June, S.B. 79, , 

6 Hug. let. 8 & 21 June, S.B. 77 , 817, B.P. 66, 69; Hug. con. 20 June, 1 Hug. ■ 
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to await advices as to the new Nawab’s movements. 1 It was thought 
at first that the Prince might stay only a short time at Dacca, in which 
case the Chief could meet him on his way back to Rajmahal; but on 
16 July, after getting a report from Hervey that they had been 
courteously received by the Prince at Dacca, and that there was 
nothing to show how long he would stay there, Vincent changed his 
mind. Hervey represented that the present should be given him as soon 
as possible, and he decided to go to Dacca with a valuable present 
accordingly. He left Kasimbazar on 19 July and reached Dacca on 
the 26th. 2 

The diary of Vincent’s proceedings at Dacca 3 gives a vivid picture 
of the many trials and obstacles that beset the pursuit of his main 
object. The first few days were spent ‘in visiting and prepareing the 
severall great men’ in the Nawab’s retinue. 4 The chief of these were 
his diwan, Haji Muhammad Hashim, and his peshdast (assistant), Rai 
Malik Chand. Charnock, who had had experience of both at Patna, 
described them as ‘very corrupt’ and ‘abominably covetuous’; 5 and 
this is borne out by their conduct, of which details are given later on. 
Vincent soon found that the diwan really managed the affairs of the 
Province: ‘the Prince being a person (as all in these luxurious coun¬ 
tries generally are) averse to the management of business, but wholely 
addicted to his pleasure, and to avoide the trouble of the former and 
that he may with the le[a]st interruption enjoy the latter, leaves all 
affaires without due examination to his said Duan, who orders all with 
an eye to his own advantage’. 6 Malik Chand was also a powerful person 
at court and assisted the diwan, whose support and confidence he 
enjoyed. 7 The difficulties in the way of getting a nishan for freedom 
from customs were further aggravated by the keen antagonism of the 
Dutch factors at Dacca, who objected to the English being exempt 
from customs, while they had to pay a duty of 4 per cent. 8 Their vakil 
Gungaram had formerly served the Company and, knowing its method 
of business, was the better able to inform against them and gratify 
their malice. 9 Another complication arose from the separate authority 

1 Entries of 24, 26, & 30 June, 1 Hug. 62; Hug. let. 21 June, S.B. 81-82, B.P. 69. 

Hug. let. 21 June, Kas. let. 3 & 10 July, S.B. 81-82, 84, 86, B.P. 69, 72, 74; 1 Hug. 66-67, 

u u et ' 5 July ’ 7 Hug ' Io6; Dac * let> 27 J ul y> S - B • 9 o, B.P. 77. The Bay Council decided 
that the present could not suitably be less than one worth Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000 (1 Hug. 60). 

3 . * Hu p 6 9 -i° 7 - 4 Dac. let. 3 Aug., S.B. 92, B.P. 79-80; 1 Hug. 69. 

5 Pat. let. 8 & 16 June. B * 

Entry of 27 Aug. & Dac. con. 30 Aug., 1 Hug. 90, 92. 

\ ^ et - 2 3 Nov., S.B. 117, B.P. 100; entry of 28 Sept., 1 Hug. 103. 

Cf. E.F. ii. 352 & S.M. i. 492. 9 Entry of t May#> j Hug 45 
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of Haji Safi Khan, as the Emperor’s diwan, that has been mentioned 
(p. 152). There was, therefore, ample scope for ‘delaies of this corrupt 
durbar’, of which Vincent afterwards had to complain. 1 

So far as the present to Prince Azam was concerned, everything went 
smoothly. Vincent and Hervey were received by him on 3 August, and 
they proffered 27 gold mohurs and 100 rupees in silver, which he took. 
On the 5th they brought the main present, which was laid out in a 
private apartment at the Palace, where the Prince had an hour’s talk 
with them and ‘ seemed to be well pleased ’ with its contents. Two days 
later they made a further gift of two horses, and in return received the 
customary dresses-of-honour. Then on the motion of his diwan and 
peshdast the Nawab ordered a nishan to be given for the Company’s 


free trade. 2 It looked like plain sailing: but now came the first check, 
and this was from an unexpected quarter, viz. Haji Safi Khan. He 
intervened, saying that in Shaista Khan’s time, on a petition sent by 
the Danes for liberty to trade in Bengal with the same privileges as the 
English, Aurangzeb had ordered that both the English and the Danes 
should pay 2 per cent, customs; 3 that thereupon the Company’s busi¬ 
ness was stopped and the factors sent word to Shaista Khan that, if 
customs were forced from them contrary to their privileges, they would 
leave the country; that Shaista Khan then reconsidered the matter 


and gave his parwana for their trading customs-free as before, subject 
to their getting Aurangzeb’s order for their doing so; that Shaista Khan 
also wrote to the Emperor on their behalf, but received no answer be¬ 
fore his departure; that his successor, Fidai Khan, again stopped the 
Company’s business on this account till his death, after which the 
factors applied to him (Safi Khan), averring that for some fifty years 
they had paid no customs in Bengal and showing several papers, 
including Shah Shuja’s nishan, in support of this; that after some 
inquiry he had written afresh to the Emperor, sending him copies of 
the papers and desiring to know his pleasure about it; and that till 
receipt of his answer, which was expected soon, he had given his 
parwana so that their trade was not stopped, but went on as before. 
In these circumstances he gave his opinion that it would be best to 
wait till the Emperor’s answer came before the Prince gave the desired 
document. The latter accordingly postponed giving a nishan, saying 


1 Hug. let. 18 Sept., S.B. 97, B.P. 83. 

2 1 Hug. 73. No details as to the contents of the main present are on the extant recor s ‘ 

3 This is a fairly authoritative account of the origin of Aurangzeb s order in 1676 or e ^ 

of customs, and is corroborated by Langhom’s statement to the same effect in his etter 0 7 ay 
1677 to Malik Kasim ( E.F . ii. 420). 
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they would certainly have one as soon as the answer came and bidding 
them to be of good cheer. 1 In spite of this set-back, the diwan and Rai 
Malik Chand on the next day gave Vincent assurances that, as Hugh 
was likely to become part of the Prince’s jagir, he would be able to 
allow them freedom of customs at any rate there. On 12 August they 
made another attempt to get the Prince to give them his nishan, but 
Safi Khan again intervened with the same result. 2 All that they 
achieved by 14 August was permission for the Chief and second of 
Dacca to stand under the pent-house attached to the Prince’s hall-of- 
audience while waiting for admission instead of in the open, exposed 
to the sun or bad weather, as they had hitherto been forced to do. 3 

Safi Khan’s advice to Sultan Azam was clearly justified, but Vincent 
naturally disliked the prospect of having to wait an indefinite time for 
an answer from Delhi that might indeed never come. He concluded that 
nothing could be done, until they had ‘rightly circumstanciated’ the 
Emperor’s diwan by making him a present, though he took nothing 
openly. Working through the diwan’s chief servants, he got Safi Khan 
to accept a present on 14 August. The next day Vincent visited him, 
and pointed out the dishonour it would involve to him, if he returned 
to Hugh without the nishan. The Haji replied that Aurangzeb had 
made Hugh part of the Prince’s jagir, in which case the Prince had 
promised to give one as desired; also he expected the Emperor’s 
answer soon, when all their troubles would be over. 4 That Hugh had 
been put under the Prince’s jurisdiction, just as it had previously been 
under that of Shaista Khan, 5 is further shown by a proposal made to 
Vincent for its government to be taken over by the factory. This was 
first suggested on 13 August by Malik Chand, who said the Prince did 
not want to hold it himself and had a high opinion of the English. 
Vincent temporized with a counter-proposal that Malik Chand should 
himself take on the administration in the Company’s name and should 
see that the officers under it behaved properly. This was rejected as 
too dangerous a piece of deception; but relying on the Prince’s favour 
Vincent on 17 August was in hopes of receiving the nishan in five or 
six days and being then able to return to Hugh. 6 

1 73 ~ 74 * 2 1 Hug. 74, 75. 

3 Entries of 12 & 13 Aug., 1 Hug. 75. The privilege was obtained by a present to the Prince’s 
jasu-al (chief of his bodyguard). 

1 Hug. 75, 76. 5 Cf. Clavell’s ‘Accompt of the Trade of Hugly’, S.M. ii. 80. 

1 75 * 77 * 78; Dac. let. 17 Aug., S.B. 93-95, B.P . 80-82. The proposal about Hugli was 

dropped, to Vincent’s relief, by 31 August; and Sultan Azam sent Malik Kasim to govern it for 
him in November (p. 173, post). 
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This expectation was unfulfilled because of the next impediment, 
which arose mainly from the Prince’s diwan. On 20 August he promised 
to speak on their behalf to Sultan Azam, when a favourable op¬ 
portunity arose; but the business made no progress and on the 24th 
he was told that the nishan was being withheld, as the Prince had been 
informed (this, they understood, was by the Dutch vakil) that the 
Company had a vast trade, and so he expected ‘a round summe of 
money ’ for giving a customs-free document. It became clear to Vincent 
that Haji Muhammad Hashim wanted a bribe; and his son, who was 
sounded by the factory vakil, demanded Rs. 20,000, which sum was by 
degrees brought down to Rs. 5>°°0 by the 29th. Vincent, in consulta¬ 
tion with Hervey and Fitch Nedham, decided that its payment could 
not safely be avoided; and on the 3 IS ^ they undertook to make it 
through Sukhnand Shah, a merchant of Dacca, on receipt of the nishan. 1 
He now had fair ground for expecting to get it in a short time. 2 

On 2 September he was told by the diwan that the Prince had 
ordered the nishan to be given, but the next day he ascertained that the 
document was being limited to Hugh, instead of extending to the whole 
of Bengal and Orissa, as Shah Shuja’s did. This was on the ground that 
the Prince could give freedom from customs only in respect of his own 
revenues, and that the disposal of imperial resources lay in the hands 
of the Emperor’s diwan, Safi Khan. The latter was ready to help, say¬ 
ing he would grant a parwana in respect of the Emperor’s customs, if 
the Prince would give the proposed nishan for Hugh. This was bettered 
by Haji Muhammad, who said Sultan Azam would give a parwana for 
Bengal and Orissa, if Safi Khan did the same on behalf of Aurangzeb. 3 
Accordingly Vincent and Hervey got a draft of the latter parwana 
prepared, and on 6 September this was taken by their vakil to Safi 
Khan, who gave him the good news of the receipt of an order from 
Aurangzeb for the Company to be free of customs. This was an answer 
to the representation he had made (pp. 15L *58) from the vazir, sa 
Khan, in the form of a hasb-ul-hukm (a writing according to order), 
which the diwan interpreted as saying that under the documents, 
copies of which had accompanied his letter and were returne , c 
English in his dominions had only to pay customs at 2 per cent. 
Surat and a yearly tribute of Rs. 3,000 at Hugh. 4 The documents were 

1 Entries of 20, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, & 31 Aug., 1 Hug. 79 & 88 ^ 4 - 

2 Cf. Hug. let. 24 Aug., S.B. 96, B.P. 82. 

3 Entries of 2 to 4 Sept., 1 Hug. 94-95- . _ . q ^ 18-7 tost) 

♦ An abstract of the text of the hasb-ul-hukm is given in Pat. let. 28 Oct. (see p. 7 P )■ 
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(1) Shah Jahan’s farman of 165c), 1 which Vincent described as one ‘for 
our being custome free all over his dominions except at Suratt, etc.’, 

(2) a parwana of Jafar Khan, vazir of Aurangzeb, granted in the ninth 
year of his reign, 2 (3) Aurangzeb’s farman of 25 June 1667 3 reducing 
the rate of customs to be paid by the English at Surat from 3 to 2 
per cent., and (4) one regarding the Rs. 3,000 to be paid at Ifugli. This 
decidedly eased the situation, and on 7 September, instead of sub¬ 
mitting the draft parwana, Vincent asked for one to be based on the 
hasb-ul-hukm. Safi Khan at once granted this request. 4 He refused, 
however, to have a clause inserted (as proposed by Vincent) to exempt 
the Company from payment of gautbarra (customs) on the freight of 
hired boats, which they had been forced to pay for the last three years, 
saying that such payments had now become a custom which he could 
not alter, although he agreed to mention their exemption from pay¬ 
ment on the Company’s own boats. In the circumstances Vincent 
thought it better to omit all mention of gautbarra, lest it should pre¬ 
judice their contention that they were also exempt in respect of hired 
boats under Shah Shuja s nishan and other documents. The parwana 
was prepared accordingly and delivered on 7 September after payment 
of some fees to the diwan’s servants. 5 

The next step was to procure a similar parwana or nishan from 
I rince Azam, but this gave more difficulty. The main obstacle seems 
to have been Rai Malik Chand's desire to obtain something for him¬ 
self, like the diwan, who connived at his efforts. Malik Chand had been 
given a present on 8 August, but had given a hint of his aim in a 
subsequent talk that was held in his private apartment, so that the 
Dutch vakil who (said Vincent) ‘is at our heeles in all places where he 
can procure admittance’, should not be privy to it. In this he made 
proposals concerning private trade in shipping, &c., for the benefit of 
the Prince, the diwan, and himself. 6 Dilatory tactics were adopted, 
which must have been very aggravating to Vincent, who was anxious 
to get away, as the four ships sent out by the Company this year had 
all arrived (p. 166). Though a draft parwana to his satisfaction was 
ready on 11 September, it was not approved by the diwan and the 
peshdast in a corrected form until the 18th. On the 12th the diwan 


' An abstract of the farman of ,650 will be found in E.F., 164^50, 320-1. See also App 1 
p. 105 post • rr 9 

2 As to this parwana, a copy of which does not seem to be extant, see p. 164 post. 
ror an abstract of this farman see E.F., 1665-7, 274. 

4 Entries of 5 to 7 Sept., r Hug. 95-96; Dac. let. 28 Sept., S.B. 98, B.P. 84-8? 

1 Hug - 96 ’ 97 ' t Hug. 74 . 
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referred it to the peshdast, who disputed various points and delayed 
its correction and return to the diwan for a week. On the 17th he 
plainly told the factory vakil that there would be further delay unless 
they would ‘ pleasure him apparently referring to their having evaded 
his trading requests, which Vincent considered unreasonable and dan¬ 
gerous. 1 There were further delays after the diwan had approved the 
corrected draft, which he then ordered to be turned into a nishan. 2 

Vincent wanted to have it ready the next day, though this last order 
was given at night. For this haste the writers demanded a sum of 
Rs. 200, which was paid them. The draft was accordingly ready to be 
signed and sealed on 19 September, when the diwan promised to have 
it registered and then sent to ‘the Maull or women’s appartment’ to 
be sealed by the Prince, ‘it being the custome of Princes of this country 
to keep their seale in the seraglio or apartment of their women’. 3 The 
next day they got the diwan to sign it and order its registration, but 
as it was Friday, 4 a ‘vacation day wherein they allwaies drinke or 
otherwise debautch’, the clerks concerned refused to go to the kacheri 
(office), where the registers lay. On 21 September, though it was 
‘Shiebraut [Shab-i-barat], one of the Moores feasts of lights’, Vincent 
managed to get the document registered, so that it only required the 
seals of the diwan and his master. On the 22nd the writers (of whom the 
chief was Malik Chand’s father) 5 got hold of the paper and made a 
demand for payment of at least Rs. 800. This being supported by the 
diwan and the peshdast, it was settled for Rs. 350; and the nishan, 
sealed up in a bag, was sent to the seraglio. There it stayed till the 
25th, when it was at last sealed by the Prince and delivered to the 
diwan. On the same day the promised Rs. 5,000 were paid him by the 
factors, and on the next day they were shown the nishan, which was 
only waiting to be delivered personally by the Prince. As the following 
day was a Friday, this ceremony was fixed for the 28th. On that da> 
they attended the durbar, but the presentation was put off ‘by the 
meanes and ill will of Ray Molluck Chund’, who gave out that neither 
he nor the diwan would help to get the Chief dispatched from acca 


1 Entries of io to 18 Sept., i Hug. 47"49- 2 1 Hu &- 99"J°°- Vincent 

4 Another interesting entry about a Friday, viz. of 27 Sept. (1 Hug. 103), s > f flt u er ’ s 
and Hervey sent to see if the Prince came out to public prayers, in accordance with h 
strict orders, imposing on him a penalty of Rs. 10,000 for every Fn ay on \\ ic e 

except for necessity. On this occasion the Prince did not attend, being ™ 1S P° S * Governor 
s His name was Rai Benarsidas, and in October Prince Azam appointed him to be the govern 

of his jagir at Murshidabad (Dac. let. 15 Oct. & Kas. let. 14 Nov., 7 X * ‘ reDU ted an 

37). Hervey described him as ‘a very rascall, they say’ (7 Hug. 121), and Vincent p 

ill-humoured and a very covetous person’ ( S.B . 105, B.P. 92). 
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until he had agreed to the peshdast’s unreasonable proposal as to 
private trade. Vincent complained of this to the diwan, but was told 
he had better not disoblige so powerful a personage; and at his sug¬ 
gestion the factory vakil was sent to Malik Chand, who was eventually 
brought ‘to termes something more easy’. The Chief and Hervey 
followed this up by a visit to him next morning (29 September) to see 
if they could ‘take of[f] his edge somewhat against us’. The interview 
ended in the peshdast promising to get the Prince to give him his dis¬ 
patch that day. Accordingly they went to the durbar, where, after 
receiving a dress-of-honour and a horse, Vincent was ‘licensed to 
depart by the Prince himselfe; and goeing thence to the duan, he 
received the long desired Neshaun’. Afterwards he took his leave of 
Haji Safi Khan and most of the great officers whom he found at his 
house. Finally on 30 September he received a dress-of-honour from 
Safi Khan and left Dacca by bajra (state barge). 1 He reached Kasim- 
bazar on 6 October, continued his journey on the 8th, and returned to 
Hugh on the 11 th. 3 

Thus his pursuit of the nishan had entailed an absence from 26 June 
of fifteen weeks, nine of which were spent at Dacca. While there he had 
to dance attendance upon the Prince and high officers to an extent that 
practically prevented his giving proper attention to the Company’s 
ordinary business till nearly the end of September. 3 Vincent put the 
cost of getting the nishan at about Rs. 21,000, of which some Rs. 20,000 
went in presents to Sultan Azam and others. He admitted this was an 
‘exceeding greate expence’, but explained that they had to give a son 
of Aurangzeb double the ordinary amount, while the officers (who 
numbered more than usual) expected to receive proportionate sums. 4 
Against this expenditure of time and money Vincent procured (as will 
appear later) a temporary removal of obstruction to the Company’s 
business and investments for the homeward ships in all the factories 
except that of Patna. Whether, under the insecure conditions that pre¬ 
vailed in Bengal, the two documents obtained would have a more 
lasting effect was, however, open to question. 3 Vincent was naturally 


1 i Hug. ioo-i, 103-4, 107. 

2 Kas. let. 8 Oct. & Hug. let. 14 Oct., S.B. 99-100, B.P. 86; , Kas. 33; diary kept by Reade 

in Vincents absence, i Ilug. 22. } 

3 ( f. entries of 25 & 28 Sept., 1 Hug. 101-3, 104-5. 

4 Dac. con. 28 Sept., 1 Hug. 106-7; O.C. 4543; Fort entry 17 Dec., M.R. 148-9. Hervey 

subsequently alleged that the total cost was Rs. 25,000 (see his answer of 30 Jan. 1682 to Vincent's 
charges in B.P. 12 of the sec. for 1682). 

5 This was a crucial question for many years. It is well put by YV. H. Moreland and Atul C. 
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inclined to be jubilant. In a letter of 28 September to Charnock he 
esteemed the Company’s affairs to be ‘now laid on a pretty sure founda¬ 
tion dureing this Kings reigne’, since Aurangzeb had himself ‘inter¬ 
preted his fathers and his own phirmaunds soe much in our favour, and 
this Prince’s neshaun [was] grounded thereon and very possitive for 
our not paying custome in these countries’. He therefore suggested 
that it was no longer needful for the vakil at Delhi to seek a separate 
farman. 1 Charnock, far from being so optimistic, threw cold water on 
Vincent’s supposition of a ‘sure foundation’. After giving abstracts 
of Shah Jahan’s and Aurangzeb’s farmans, Jafar Khan’s parwana, and 
the hasb-ul-hukm, he wrote: 2 

Now all these papers being well scanned, wee cannot conceive where¬ 
in they can cleare [us] from paying custome at the bundars [quays], 
wee having sufficiently heard these things over and over controverted 
by skilfull persons—for, when wee argue that wee are to pay in noe 
place but at Surrat, theyfre] reply is [that that order is] for those goods 
that goe thither, but not for goods that are carryed from any part to 
Bengali ports, since wee have noe phurmaund to shew they are free: 
for it appeares that Bengali factoryes were not setled when former 
phurmaunds were granted us on Surrat, and therefore what reasons 
has the King to loose his customes there? Soe that it appeares by the 
naked truth of the business that all these papers and divers more wee 
have to shew (when brought throughly to the tuch stone) can stand us 
in noe longer stead then whilst Princes, Governours, etc., are presented 
with piscashes suitable to their content, there being roome enough left 
in them [the papers] to construe them as their interest inclines: and 
this hath allwaies bin the policy of the mutsuddies [clerks] aloft at 
court and all other places to put us off with such intricate papers, still 
referring us to the phurmaund wherein is mentioned to pay custome, 
which causes a continuall trouble and our often visiting them to pre¬ 
sent them afresh, which is according to theire owne desire, leaveing us 
alwayes unsetled that wee may never know an end. 

He added that he thought the papers would ‘pass current’ in Bengal 
while large presents were given, and to that extent there was no great 
necessity to get a farman for Bengal, but he advocated trying to get 
one that would make them free of customs in the whole Mughal empire. 
Vincent replied that he was surprised at Charnock interpreting t e 


Chatterjee, A Short History of India, 261, as one of‘the English insisting on the permanence of 
a concession regarding taxes which the Moguls considered to be temporary 


1 

2 


S.B. 98, B.P. 84-85* 

Pat. let. 28 Oct., 7 Hug. 129 


. For details of the farmans, &c., see App. I to this chapter. 
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documents so differently from the view of them taken by the Prince’s 
officers, who thought them to be ‘of soe great force that by meanes of 
them we, as it were, extorted the Princes Neshaun very much against 
the will of Ray Moolook Chund, who you know is a powerfull person 
in the Court and could not be soe blind as not to see those flaws now 
found out’. He recited the terms of the nishan, which included a state¬ 
ment that the hasb-ul-hukm declared the English to be customs-free; 
and he ended by saying that the nishan, having been obtained chiefly 
by means of the criticised farmans, &c.—‘till they come we meeting 
with great difficulty at Dacca—we are apt to hope that they may be 
of better import then you seeme to think, wherefore we continue on 
the same opinion as formerly’. He considered they had better ‘make 
shift’ with what they had got till further experience showed a far- 
man from Aurangzeb was absolutely necessary, unless Charnock was 
assured of getting one that would free them from giving any of the 
usual presents. 1 

Meanwhile the vakil at Delhi had been in touch with one Inayat 
Khan, the acting vazir in the absence of Asad Khan, who had been 
sent to the Deccan. 2 In September Charnock reported an offer by 
Inayat Khan to procure a customs-free farman at a cost of Rs. 34,000 
in presents to Aurangzeb and others, as well as some Rs. 3,000 in other 
expenses. He considered the proposed cost excessive and Inayat Khan 
to be a very covetous person. The amount might (he said) have seemed 
fairly reasonable for a farman from an Emperor like Shah Jahan, 
whose orders were of such binding force that no one dared to question 
them; but unfortunately Aurangzeb’s orders instilled no fear, and his 
Governors treated them as of small account. 3 Charnock accordingly 
ordered the vakil to desist from coming to any arrangement with 
Inayat Khan pending his further advices ; 4 and in November, as already 
mentioned, the Bay Council decided it would be best to avoid the 

Hug. let. 23 Nov., S.B. 117, B.P. 99-100; Hug. con. 20 Nov., 1 Hug. 115-16; Fort entry of 
17 Dec., A/.#. 148-9. y 

2 Pat. let. 6 Sept., 7 Hug. 117. According to Charnock’s information, Aurangzeb at first wanted 

Shaista Khan to go to the Deccan ‘to attend the motions of Sevagee’, but he was ‘unwilling 

haveing had such pittifull and shamefull success formerly against him’ (Pat. let. 30 May & 11 

July, 7 Hug. 97, 107). This probably refers to Sivaji’s night-attack on Shaista Khan’s residence at 

I oona in 1663, in the course of which the latter was wounded and one of his sons slain (Sarkar, 
Atirangzib, 203-4). ’ 

3 In another letter (Pat. 6 Sept., 7 Hug. 117) Charnock wrote: ‘The whole kingdome Ivin* in 
a very miserable feeble condition, the great ones plundering and robbing the feeabler, and"no 

order nor method amongst them, the Kings hookim of as small vallue as an ordinary governours’ 

Pat. let. 21 oept., 7 Hug. 118-19. ' 
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heavy cost of obtaining the proposed farman, unless it would free 
them from having to give constant presents. Charnock was naturally 
unable to give any assurance of that kind; and Vincent himself 
believed that no farman would ever free them from this customary 
liability. 1 

The farman project, therefore, became dormant. Vincent had hoped 
for assistance from Shaista Khan, who (Charnock reported) was 
received with great favour by Aurangzeb and appointed mutlak 
(absolute) vakil, ‘a place of power and trust above the vazier’. 2 He 
wrote to him about this and sent the letter through Charnock; but 
the vakil did not deliver it, as Shaista Khan had left for Agra, so 
nothing seems to have come of it. 3 The friendly help given by Haji 
Safi Khan at Dacca also ceased in October, when he left the place on 
his recall by the Emperor. It was rumoured that his dismissal was due 
to a complaint by Bahadur Khan, who accused him of having poisoned 
Fidai Khan at a banquet in his house. Vincent much regretted the 
departure of the late diwan, ‘he being very friendly to us, and noe 
covetous exacting man, as generally all in his place are’. 4 

The above account sufficiently shows the main preoccupations of 
the Council during this year, apart from its usual duties in providing 
tonnage for the four ships. Of these the Falcon reached Balasore on 
23 or 24 July. She spent five or six days in an attempt to land some 
of her treasure and goods, which failed owing to bad weather, and then 
sailed for Hugh, in accordance with the Company’s orders. Piloted by 
the sloop Arrival , she got safely up the river with the loss of one 
anchor, and arrived in front of the factory on 6 August. 5 Of the other 
three ships, the Williamson reached Balasore on 21 August, and the 
Nathaniel and the Society on the 30th. They brought treasure and goods 
to the value of £112,844, while the Falcon had on board over £40,OOO. 6 
Though (in accordance with the wishes of the Company) the Council 
invited the commanders to bring the three ships to Hugh, they did not 

1 Pat. let. 27 Dec., 7 Hug. 20; 1 Hug. 116. . 

2 Pat. let. 11 July, 7 Hug. 107. Cf. Col. A. Dow, History of Hindostan (edn. 1803), xiv: A 
vakiel mutuluck is sometimes appointed by the King. The power of this officer is superior to t at 
of the vizier’. 

3 Pat. let. 21 Sept., 7 Hug. 118; Hug. let. 15 & 18 June, S.B. 79, 81, B.P. 68, 69. 

4 Entries of 28 Sept. & 23 Oct., 1 Hug. 104 & (next sec.) 35; entry of 5 Oct. in fragment ot 

Ijoppo diorif T Flop T 

5 Bal. let.’ 24 July & Hug. let. 3 & 13 Aug., 7 Hug. m, n*; entry of 1 Aug., 1 Hug. 69; 

Reade’s diary, i Hug. 10; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 510, 522. M r, 

6 Hug. let. 29 Aug. & 7 Sept., 7 Hug. 114, 115; Fort memo, in Aug. & entry of 17 Lee., mm. 
103, 148; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 522. 
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adventure up the Ganges for want of the necessary orders from their 
owners. 1 On the other hand, the commanders came to Hugh on the 
sloops to see for themselves the depths of water in the river, and were 
all satisfied of its navigability. 2 

The Arrival and the Ganges had been sent to Balasore on 5 July, in 
anticipation of the expected ships. With them went the Lilly , which 
had returned from Madras on 13 March. She had been weakened by 
tempestuous weather on her way up the coast, so was ordered to be 
repaired at Balasore. 3 The two others made another trip to Balasore 
on 8 August, taking Richard Trenchheld to superintend the unlading 
of the three ships. 4 On 28 August the Arrival returned with treasure 
and goods from the Williamson , bringing as a passenger the Rev. John 
Evans, who had been sent to succeed the Rev. Joshua Barley. 5 The 
Ganges had been forced by bad weather into the Balasore river for 
repairs, and both she and the Lilly remained there till about 6 Novem¬ 
ber. This was chiefly due to the stoppage of supplies of timber and 
charcoal, required for work on them, by an up-country Raja, who was 
disgusted at the refusal of the Governor at Balasore to let him take 
away an elephant he had bought. 6 Meanwhile the Arrival did two trips 
to Balasore in September to fetch treasure and goods from the ships. 
This was finished by 8 October, 7 by which time the boats bringing 
saltpetre from Patna had reached Hugh (p. 179). The dispatch of goods 
to be laden on the three ships at Balasore then soon started (p. 182). 

In August the Agent and Council had received letters of 31 May and 
5 June from Bengal, giving an account of 1 the great troubles ’ they had 
met with for want of a farman, and the ill-nature of the new Nawab, 
which had put the Company’s business there ‘in great hazard’; but, 
in view of the better prospects arising from his death and the express 
orders of the Company not to lessen the full stock it had arranged to 
send to the Bay, this was sent on from Madras. 8 There was, however, 

1 Instrns. 26 June, & let. 17 Aug. & 28 Sept., S.B. 83, 93, 99, B.P. 71, 80, 85; Hug. let. 29 
Aug., 7 Hug. 114. 

2 Reade’s diary, 14 Sept. & 2 Oct., 1 Hug. 19, 22; S.B. 83, B.P. 71; entry of 30 Nov., 1 Hug. 
117; Hug. let. 17 Sept., 7 Hug. 120; Bay let. to Co. 20 Dec., 3A Misc. 35. 

3 Entries of 13 March & 22 April, 1 Hug. 37, 39; Reade’s diary, 5 July, 1 Hug. 3; S.B. 83, 
B.P. 70-71. 

4 Reade’s diary, 1 Hug. n; Hug. let. 13 Aug., 7 Hug. 112. 

5 Hug. let. 29 Aug., 7 Hug. 114; Reade’s diary, 28 Aug., 1 Hug. 14-15; Fort entry, 24 June, 
M.R. 81 ; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 518; Ct. Min., 1677-9, 106. As to Darley’s death by drown¬ 
ing, see E.F. ii. 401. 

6 1 Hug. 114; Bal. let. 30 Oct., 18 Nov., & 4 Dec., 7 Hug. 123, 130, & (next sec.) 6. 

7 Reade’s diary, 1 Hug. 15, 19, 20, 22; Trenchfield’s let. 27 Sept., 7 Hug. 120. 

8 Fort entry & con. 8 & 12 Aug., M.R. 99, 100; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 495. 
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more difficulty than even that of the previous year (E.F. ii. 435) in sell¬ 
ing the bullion brought by the ships. This was mostly in gold, which 
was not as vendible as silver and, if sold, could only be disposed of at 
a considerable loss. 1 Thus Hervey, who had brought some gold with 
him to Dacca, was unable to sell it by the middle of June. 2 As usual, 
most of the treasure was sent from Hugh to the Kasimbazar factory, 
which was authorized to sell or mint it, as might be most advantageous. 3 
Conditions were then better owing to Fidai Khan’s death, yet buyers 
were few and sales were slow. Only the rials, cruzados, and silver 
ingots were disposed of, and the factors had to borrow Rs. 20,000 in 
August. 4 On the 28th of that month they decided not to send any of 
the treasure to be minted at Rajmahal, in view of the unsettled dis¬ 
pute about the 5 per cent, mintage (E.F. ii.421) and because no English¬ 
man was available to take the bullion there and back, as required by 
the Company’s orders. 5 A remittance of Rs. 40,000 that they had been 
asked to send to Patna was consequently made in specie, as received 
from England, and a similar consignment was made in October. 6 This 
was due to the mistaken belief that the treasure would sell better in 
Patna, where, however, it lay unsold at the close of the year. 7 There 
was also a difficulty in February in remitting money to Patna by bills 
of exchange: this was due to vast drafts by wealthy officers of Shaista 
Khan, who were leaving their posts, with the result that bills were un¬ 
obtainable till the following month. 8 Later on the Kasimbazar factory 
had no spare cash for Charnock, as this was wanted for remittances to 
Dacca and Hugh, so that he had to resort to borrowing money for his 
saltpetre investment. 9 As at Rajmahal, the mint at Dacca was not 
available because of the 5 per cent. levy. In October Hervey got Haji 
Safi Khan to order the issue of a parwana exempting the Company 


1 Dac. con. i Aug., i Hug. 69. 

2 Instrns. to Hervey, S.B. 50, B.P. 47; Dac. let. 17 June, 7 Hug. 101. 

3 Dac. let. 3 & 17 Aug., S.B. 92, 94-95, B.P. 79, 81; Hug. con. 14 Oct., 1 Hug. 108. 

4 Entries of 8, 10, 19, 28, & 30 Aug., 9 & 14 Sept., & 23 & 29 Oct., 1 Kas. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
29, 35; note re sale of treasure, 1 Kas. 40, 41; Kas. let. 17 Aug., 16 Sept., & 16 Oct., 7 Hug. 113, 


116,122; Hug. con. 14 Oct., 1 Hug. 108. 


5 1 Kas. 26. 


6 Dac. let. 17 Aug. & Hug. let. 20 Oct., S.B. 95,104, B.P. 81,90; Kas. let. 26 Oct., 7 Hug. 123, 

entries of 26 & 31 Aug. & 30 Oct., 1 Kas. 26, 27, 35. 

7 1 Kas. 26; Pat. let. 21 Sept., 18 Nov., 27 Dec., & 8 Feb. 1679, 7 Hug. 79, 119, & (next sec.) 


1, 21, 27. 

8 Kas. let. 27 Feb. & 8 March, 7 Hug. 82, 87; entries of 21 & 22 Feb. & 8 March, 1 Kas. 7 > 10 > 

Hug. let. 1 May & 15 June, S.B. 68, 79, B.P. 58, 67. 

« Kas. let. 9 & 16 Sept., 26 Oct., & 16 Nov., 7 Hug. 115,116, 123, 131 5 entries of 9 & 25 Sept. 

6 23 Oct., 1 Hug. 29, 31, 35; Hug. let. 19 Oct., S.B. 102, B.P . 89; Pat. let. 18 Nov. & 27 ec., 

7 Hug. 1, 21. 
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from it; subsequently he retracted this from fear of doing anything 
that might prejudice the Emperor’s rights in view of his recall to Delhi. 1 
At Hugh the factors managed with some difficulty to sell or barter 
rials in August and September, whereby they were able to remit 
Rs. 40,000 to Vincent at Dacca, as ordered; but the remainder of their 
treasure lay unsold, and they had to borrow from time to time for 
their investment. 2 At Balasore also difficulty was met in selling gold. 3 

^ Against this deficiency, the factories of Balasore, Hugh, Dacca, and 
Kasimbazar made some money by the sale of broadcloth and other 
European commodities, which were distributed in July and seem to 
have been in fair demand. 3 Those sent to Patna did not, however, arrive 
till November, and were at once attached by the Nawab’s officers, be¬ 
cause of a dispute over payment of customs (p. 180 , 4 Charnock also 
anticipated no speedy sale for them, trade there being 'mighty dull’, 
and no one buying goods, on account of the big customs exacted from 
dealers. 5 A considerable quantity of lead, copper, tin, tutty, &c., 
arrived on the Williamson , Nathaniel, and Society ; 6 but they do not 
appear to have been sold during the year. One piece of tutty and some 
tin were found to be missing at Balasore, and the factors imprisoned 
some of the bargees employed on unlading the ships: the result was 

that they had difficulty in getting others to work for them for some 
time. 7 

The despatch brought by the Williamson showed that the Company 
had re-admitted Richard Mohun, the dismissed Chief at Masulipatam, 
into its service, to be employed elsewhere than at Masulipatam, as the 
Agent and Council thought fit, subject to his taking place below ‘any 
in Council at present’. Of two vacancies in the Fort Council, that of the 
fifth member was offered to Charnock and that of the sixth to Mohun 
At the same time Vincent was declared to be Chief at the Bay under 
the provision the Company had made in case of Clavell’s death of 


D^Dac. let. 17 June & 1 & 4 Oct., 7 Hug. ioi, 120, 121; 1 Hug. 69, 106; entry of 5 Oct., 1 

2 Hug. let. 30 Aug. & 7 Sept., 7 Hug. 1.4, 115; Reade’s entries of 21, 30, & 3, Au e 10 22 
& 26'Sept 1 Hug. 13, 1 5 , 20, 21; Hug. con. 14 Oct. & entry of n Nov., 1 HugAoS, 113 ’ ’ 

Bal let. 9 March & 5 Nov., 7 Hug. 92, 127; Dac. let. 27 June, 7 Hug. 104; Hug let 4 9 

Sept./s.B. 92 9?; B.P. 'Z’s ^ & K “’ diaHeS ~ = °ac. 3 Aug.' 4 20 

cloth P tha! e had 8 h^° V ' V 7 ? eC - 7 “'VC 21 ' Cham0ck > however ’ sold some lead and broad- 
cloth that had been sent to him in 1677 (7 Ilug. 79, 107: cf. E.F. ii. 436) 

5 Pat. let. 6 Sept. 7 Hug. 117. * ' 

6 Fort entries 17 July & 8 Aug., M.R. 88, 98. 

7 7 Hug. 120, 131, & (next sec.) 6, 13; 5 . 5 . 101, B.P. 88. 
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which it was unaware at the date of the despatch. 1 On 29 May Mohun 
arrived at Balasore on the Good Hope , a ship from Surat and the 
Coromandel Coast. He was at Hugh on 9 J une an( ^ accompanied 
Vincent to Kasimbazar, where he stayed from 30 June to 22 July. 2 
He became fourth resident member of the Bay Council at Hugh with 
effect from 7 September, under orders from Madras that he was to be 
admitted to it, so long as he stayed in Bengal. 3 Charnock did not 
receive notice of the offer for his appointment at the Fort till October. 
He refused it as unsatisfactory, saying 4 he was 


not a little troubled to see such hard measure afforded him from thence 
by depriveing him thus of that right which [he] hath so many yeares 
since and doth now at present belong to him, and therefore desires 
they would be pleased to take [the matter] into further consideration, 
being allmost confident that his Hon. Employers will not suffer him 
to be thus neglected and unregarded after his 20 yeares service in theire 
imployment, but afford him his right station. 


Charnock had entered the Company’s service in 1658, and was some 
ten years senior to the first three Members of Council at Madras, 5 so 

his indignation was natural. 

In August the Agent and Council made a ‘settlement’ of the posts 
of the other Company’s servants in Bengal, and sent two factors an 
eight writers to bring the establishment to proper strength. The chiet- 
ships were left as they were, in accordance with the Company’s direc¬ 
tions (except for the promotion of Vincent), but some changes were 
made as regards posts of second and third, with a discretion to t e 
Bay Council to vary them; and the disposition of the fifteen writers 
was left entirely to it, except in regard to Robert Shermar and Thomas 
Hill, who (under the Company’s orders) were to go to Hug 1 an^ 
Kasimbazar respectively. Of the new factors, Francis Ellis wasi ap¬ 
pointed third at Kasimbazar, and John Pownsett thir a * 

The ‘settlement’ put George Knipe as second at Dacca, bu e 1 
Kasimbazar on 16 September after six weeks’ illness, so e 0 
transferred Fitch Nedham, who was second at Dacca, to ta e 
He reached Kasimbazar on 27 November, but two days later w 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


; L.B. 501; Cl. Min., 1677-9, no-", 120; Fort con - 7 Aug '’ M ' R ' 9& ’ 97 ' 

).C. 4433; i Hug. 54; i Kas. 20, 21. „ Q 

intry of i Aug., I Hug. 70, & of 7 Sept, in Reade s diary, I 1Hug. - 
)ac. let. 28 Sept., S.B. 98-99, B.P. 85; Pat-let. 28 Oct 7 Hug- 129. 

;.M. ii. 16, 118. The Company’s favour to him was shown next year tP 95 P 

'oit con. 7 Aug., M.R. 96; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L * B * 5 °°- 
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leave to Hugli and did not return till 7 January 1679.' Consequently 
Ellis, who arrived on 23 September and was installed as warehouse¬ 
keeper on 8 October, was in charge of the factory from 11 December, 
when Littleton went to Hugli and Balasore on leave. 2 Another death 
at Kasimbazar was that of Thomas Collins, a writer of three years’ 
service, on 25 July. This left only one writer (Samuel Meverell) for the 
factory, so Littleton asked for speedy assistance, as there was much 
work to be done. 3 Jeremy Peachey was accordingly sent from Hugli 
and spent a month there till 12 September, when he was relieved by 
Thomas Bromley. 4 Of the new writers from Madras two, Hill and John 
Haines, 5 also came to Kasimbazar in September. 

At Dacca the vacancy of second caused by the transfer of Fitch 
Nedham was filled by 1 renchfield, who arrived from Hugli on 2 Decem¬ 
ber, the new third, Pownsett, having preceded him on 15 November. 6 
On Trenchfield's arrival Hervey went on leave to Hugli and Bala¬ 
sore. 7 Matthew Sheppard, a writer who had been acting as third, 
was transferred to the same position at Balasore and left Dacca on 
7 December. 8 Meanwhile George Perrin, a writer at Balasore, had 
died in September, and Edwards, who was in want of assistance, 
detained Charles Cross, one of the new writers from Madras, who was 
on his way to Hugli, but soon became incapacitated by an attack of 
flux . Edwards s main assistant for most of the year was George 
I eacock, the former third at Patna, who had come with the saltpetre- 
boats to Hugli in December 1677.'° The Agent and Council transferred 
him to Hugli as fourth ; but Edwards (promoted to be Chief at Balasore) 
kept him pending the arrival of Sheppard and Byam, the latter of 
whom was likewise transferred from Hugli as second at Balasore.” 


I Kas. let. 17 Aug. & 9 Sept., 7 Hug. 113,116; Hug. con. 14 Oct., 1 Hug. 108; 1 Kas. 29, ,8 

& (next sec.) i. 7 ° 

( 1 J 5 as - 38 & (next sec - ) *• 3 ■ Kas. 22; Kas. let. 26 July, 7 Hug. m. 

i Kas. 24, 29; Reade’s diary, i Hug. 11; Dac. let. 24 Aug., S.B. 96, B.B. 82. 

5 1 Kas. 28, 30. 

t 2 \ DaC ’. ICt- 15 ° Ct * & 6 DeC ‘’ 7 Hug - 121 & < next sec *) 9 - Bromlev had accused 

1 renchfield of peculation, while warehousekeeper at Balasore; but the latter was acquitted by 

the Hay Council, and Bromley was given ‘a check’ for making a false accusation (1 Hu* c 2 -o 
55 - 56 , iii; O.C. 4443). ' 

Hug 7 9) IUS * 9 * HerVCy ^ at Balasore on *4 Dec. (5 Hug. 2) and at Hugli on 22 Jan. 1679 (2 

8 1 Hug. 108; Dac. let. 6 Dec., 7 Hug. 9. 

9 Hug. let. 14 Oct., S.B. 100, B.P. 87 ; Hal. let. 20 Oct., 18 Nov., & 28 Dec., 7 IIu". 123 130 & 

(next sec.) 13. ’ 1 b 

H I! Feb ’ t0 31 DeC ” 7 Hug - 81 t0 (next sec>) r 5 J Pat - let. 23 Oct. 1677, 7 Hug 38 • 

Hug. let. 12 Nov. 1677, 4 Hug. 27; E.F. ii. 434 g 3 

II Bal. let. 18 Nov., 7 Hug. 130. 
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At Patna Charnock’s only assistant throughout the year seems to 
have been Allen Catchpole, a writer who had been there from 1676. 1 
Though the Agent’s ‘settlement’ left Catchpole at Patna, the Bay 
Council ordered his removal to Kasimbazar, on the ground that he was 
in need of a transfer which he had long ago requested because of ill 
health. 2 This was another annoyance to Charnock, who said he had 
trained Catchpole and found him especially useful in durbar matters. 
Peachey and Meverell were likewise under orders to go to Patna; 3 but 
none of these three transfers took effect during the year. 

The trouble that ensued in each factory over the dispute as to pay¬ 
ment of customs, and the progress of its investment during the year, 
can now be conveniently noticed. The order passed by Fidai Khan in 
February for the levy of customs at 2 per cent, at Hugh has already 
been mentioned (p. 154). On 27 February the Nawab’s amin assumed 
office as Governor and turned out Malik Kasim’s people. The factors 
gave him presents in an attempt to make him their friend, but in vain. 
He stopped their landing anything from the Lilly on her arrival from 
Madras, till he was permitted to inspect her lading for the purpose of 


charging customs on it; and there was similar trouble over the passage 
of provisions, &c., to and from Hugh. The factory’s whole trade was 
thus stopped. 4 On Fidai Khan’s death conditions to some extent 
improved. On I June Malik Kasim, who had been in disgrace and was 
said to be Rs. 60,000 short in his accounts, was proclaimed Governor 
of Hugh, and the deceased Nawab’s officers were turned out. 5 His 
brother, Malik Bairam, deputized for him pending his return. 6 In July 
news of the parwana granted by Haji Safi Khan reached Hugli, and 
Bairam promised to observe its provisions. 7 These, however, imposed 
a condition for giving an account of all merchandise, 8 which gave rise 
to conflict. A new musrif (accountant) and a new darogha (super¬ 
intendent of customs) arrived about the beginning of July and insiste 
on accounts of all goods imported or sent away. They put pressure on 
the factory by refusing the dastaks it needed for sending goods an 
treasure from Hugli to the other factories, as well as by stopping boats 

1 S.M. ii. 19. 2 M'R' 1 I0 ^‘ 

3 Pat. let. 27 Dec. & 8 Feb. 1679, 7 Hug. 18, 19, 27-28; M.R. 96; 1 Hug. 108. 

4 Entries of 9 & 27 Feb., 11, 14, & 18 March, & 1 April, 1 Hug. 3 °> 34 > 3 > 3 9 4 > 

16, 28, & 31 March & 18 May, S.B. 61, 64, 65, B.P. 54, 55 * 5 ^“ 57 » 6l - . 

5 i Hug. 51; Dac. let. 14 & 31 Jan., 24 Feb., & 1 June, 7 Hug. ji, 74 , « 4 , 94 *, Hug. let. 7 

April, S.B. 66, B.P. 57. 

6 Entries of 30 & 31 May & 28 June, 1 Hug. 51, 62. 

7 Hug. let. 4 July, 7 Hug. 105; Reade’s diary, 1 Hug. 2. 

8 Entry of 3 July, 1 Hug. 2. 
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containing them; and information regarding the contents of packages 
had (as usual) to be supplemented by presents to the two officers. 1 
After the Falcon arrived on 6 August, the darogha’s peons came along¬ 
side and prevented anything being taken ashore, unless it was opened 
and an account taken of it. They even stopped the ship’s doctor’s mate 
from bringing on board some cloth he had bought in the bazaar, and 
took away knives and spectacles from seamen coming ashore. It was 
not till, at the invitation of the factors, the two officers and others were 
shown over the Falcon and given toys, &c., that this obstruction 
ceased, and the darogha agreed to accept oral statements about con¬ 
tents. 2 Further trouble arose because of Hugh being made part of the 
Prince’s jagir. Accounts of its revenues were ordered to be made up to 
19 August prior to its being handed over. Thereupon the factors were 
called on to pay at once the Rs. 3,000, which were not due till December; 
and dilatory tactics to prevent this pending the return of Vincent 
were of no avail. Though time was allowed them for a reference to 
Dacca, the darogha lost patience in September, imprisoned the factory 
vakil, stopped boats with goods from Kasimbazar, and showed such a 
determination to obtain the payment that Reade and Bugden were 
obliged to make it on 30 September. 3 After this conditions became 
easier, but the necessity of giving entries about goods and taking out 
passes from the durbar proved irksome. 4 On 2 November the new 
Governor, Malik Kasim, arrived. A fortnight later he paid a visit to 
the factory and was entertained on board the Falcon ‘to his satis¬ 
faction and content’. Although at first he was ‘very high’, he grew 
more civil and promised to assist the Company’s business, so it was 
decided in December to give him and the other officers of the town the 
presents they usually received at the end of the year. 5 

The Hugh cloth investment did not start till September, when con¬ 
tracts were made for the supply of mulmuls, sirbands, and rumals. 6 
It included the buying of saltpetre in the town. 7 The cloth began to 


1 Hug. let. I, 9, 13, & 18 July, 7 Hug. 105, 106, 107, 109, no; Reade’s diary, 29 Tune & c Q 
10, 11, 12, 13, 22, 30, & 31 July, 1 Hug. 1, 3-9. 

; * e 1 e ; s ^ i . ar >'' 6 ’ 7 ; 8 ; 9 - I0 < > 7 , & 19 Aug, I Hug. .0-13; Hug. let. 13 Aug, 7 Hug. 113. 

Reade s diary, 20 July, 26, 27, & 28 Aug, & 10, n, 27-30 Sept, 1 Hug. 7, 14,21 : Hug let 

29 Aug 7 Hug. „ 4 . ♦ Hug. let. 17 Sept, 7 Hug. ,20. 

i Uug. in 114, 115. A new darogha sent by Prince Azam also arrived in November (i Hue. 

114). Vincent described Malik Kasim as ‘a very troublesome fellow, poore and ravinous’ (Hug 
let. 12 ISov., S.B. hi, B.P. 96). b ' 

leu 7 R Sept’ S 7 d na y g. 2 ,’i 6 5 & * 4 S<!Pt '’ ‘ ^ ‘ 7 ’ " 1 DaC- ' 7 Aug '’ S ' B ' BP ' 8 °i Hug. 

7 Hug. let. 21 July & 13 Aug, 7 Hug. no, 113; entry of n Nov, 1 Hug. 113. 
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come in towards the end of November, 1 but details are not available 
in the factory diary or letters. It is probable that the investment was 
satisfactorily completed, as no obstruction is mentioned in the later 
months of the year, except the difficulty of getting money. 2 

Another trouble, which did not, however, affect the investment, lay 
in adjusting and balancing the Hugh accounts, which Vincent said he 
had found in a confused state on his becoming Chief. The ‘continual 
troubles ’ in this year impeded their completion; nor were his efforts 
to get the sub-factories to send their accounts in good time for incor¬ 
poration in the Bay accounts entirely successful. In December the 
books were still unbalanced, and an apology was made to the Company. 3 

At Kasimbazar the factory in January came under a new Governor, 
by name Lai Beg, who was sent by Fidai Khan to replace Muhammad 
Murad at Murshidabad. 4 At a formal visit the factors gave him a 
present and were promised all favour; but in February, on some of 
their boats being stopped for payment of customs, he refused to release 
them, except on an undertaking to pay unless a customs-free parwana 
was obtained from the new Nawab. The demand was supported by 
Muhammad Murad, to whom the control of customs on silk goods had 
meanwhile been committed; but Littleton, with Vincent’s approval, 
refused to comply. 5 As no further mention of the boats appears on the 
records, they were probably released without the required promise, 
especially as a varying contest ensued between the two Governors, 
which must have preoccupied them. On 13 February Murad, on the 
strength of a parwana from Haji Safi Khan, assumed the government, 
but was soon ousted by Lai Beg, who, however, was again displaced 
some days later and had departed by the middle of March. 6 He re¬ 
appears in May, when he gave trouble by demanding a great quantity 
of taffetas from the silk merchants for his master, Fidai Khan, to be 
supplied at under-rates, and by ordering the Company’s weavers to 
do additional work for him. 7 But on Fidai Khan’s death Mura 
received orders confirming him as Governor and requiring him to 
secure all the late Nawab’s treasure. Lai Beg was put under survei 


1 1 Hug. 116. 2 Entries of n & 22 Nov., 1 Hug. 113, “ 6 - 

^ Kas. let. 2 July & 8 Oct., S.B. 83-84, 99 , BJP. 71, 86; Bal. let. 28 Dec., 7 Hug. 14, B > 

to Co. 3A Misc. 36 (para. 95). , n _\f lir . 

4 Kasimbazar had also a local Governor; but he was subordinate to the Govern 

shidabad (cf. entry of 23 April, 1 Kas. 12). 

s 1 Kas. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; Kas. let. 7 & 9 Feb -> 7 Hug. 75, 77 - 

6 1 Kas. 6, 10; Kas. let. 18 Feb. & 14 March, 7 Hug. 81, 82, 91. 

7 1 Kas. 15; 1 Hug. 48-49 ; Kas. let. 30 May, 7 Hug. 93a. 
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lance, but escaped detention owing to the opportune arrival of some 
troops of the late Nawab, and he was able to leave on 6 June. 1 Later 
in that month Prince Azam came to the neighbourhood on his way to 
Dacca, and on 21-22 June Littleton and others went to pay him their 
respect at Mirdaudpur, but missed him owing to his hurry to get on. 2 
Vincent, during his stay at Kasimbazar from 30 June to 19 July 
(p. 156), got Murad to clear some boats that had been stopped on their 
way to Hugh ; 3 and no further trouble over the payment of customs 
appears to have arisen during the rest of the year. 

The investment for the year started in January, but the factors were 
instructed to be sparing in advances of money till Fidai Khan’s atti¬ 
tude to the Company became clear. 4 The need for caution was enhanced 
by big fires in Kasimbazar and its neighbourhood. On 1 February 
many thousands of houses in the town were destroyed, and the factory 
stables were burnt down. The fire seems to have spread, for in April 
Littleton recorded that both Kasimbazar and Murshidabad, as well as 
their environs, had been ‘near wholly consumed ... to the vast loss of 
the inhabitants’. They accordingly deferred advancing money till they 
had ascertained the losses of their weavers, who were mostly poor and 
indebted to the Company. 5 In May they began to give advances to 
some of the weavers, but had to stop this because of the trouble caused 
by Lai Beg (p. 174). 6 This coincided with orders from the Bay Council 
to suspend the investment, as there was no hope of getting a parwana 
from Fidai Khan. 7 On his death it was restarted in June, and Littleton 
said that Lai Beg had returned the goods received by him from the 
weavers, and that their only fear arose from the effects of the fire. 8 
By 28 June a considerable quantity of taffetas and other silks had 
reached the factory. 9 In August the Company’s orders as to the goods 
to be provided were received; and Littleton wrote that he hoped to 
comply with them, though fine taffetas might be scarce because of the 
obstructions they had met with. 10 Thereafter the investment, for which 
Rs. 20,000 had to be borrowed (p. 168), proceeded normally, and in the 
last two months of the year large consignments were sent to Hugh. 11 

1 1 Kas. 16; Kas. let. io June, 7 Hug. 99. 

2 1 Kas. 18, 19; Kas. let. 18, 19, & 25 June, 7 Hug. 101, 102. 

3 Entry of 18 July, 1 Hug. 68. 

4 Entry of 18 Jan., 1 Kas. 4; Hug. let. 1 Feb., S.B. 48, B.P. 46. 

5 1 Kas. 5, 12-13. 6 1 Kas. 15; Kas. let. 30 May, 7 Hup. 02a. 

7 Hug. let. 28 May, S.B. 73, B.P. 62; 1 Hug. 50; 1 Kas. 15. 

8 Kas. let. 10 June, 7 Hug. 99 ; S.B. 70, B.P. 65; 1 Kas. 16. 9 1 Kas l6 2Q 

Dac. let. 3 Aug., 92-93, B.P. 80; Kas. let. 17 Aug., 7 Hug. 113. 

1 Kas. 38 & (next sec.) 2. The invoice value of the goods was Rs. 120,547 (entry of 19 Dec.). 
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Among them was a parcel of cloth from Malda, procured through a 
merchant, in accordance with the Company’s desire for it, as being well 
liked in the market. The Company also allowed a discretion to settle 
a factory there, and in December the Council promised to do this and 
gave reasons in its favour. 1 

‘Flux’ carried off Anthony Smith, one of the factory dyers, on 2 
May, but a new one sent by the Company, by name Richard Smith, 
arrived on 10 August. 2 John Griffith, a throwster, who was supposed to 
have served his time, left in November to go home by the ships; but 
a substitute was found in John Elliot, a seaman on the Falcon , who 
had had experience of the work. 3 In December the head dyer, John 
Naylor, took his son Thomas, and Littleton’s daughter Jane, to Bala- 
sore, where the children were to embark on the Society and go home in 
charge of her commander for their education. 4 Previously, in September, 
he escorted Knipe’s widow, who was ill after the birth of a son, for a 
stay at Hugh, where she soon recovered. 5 Treatment by the factory 
surgeon, Dr. Robert Douglas, who had accompanied Vincent to Dacca 
and back, 6 may have contributed to her better health. 

The numerous trials affecting the Dacca factory up to October have 
already been recounted (pp. 162-3). At the end of that month Boremul, 
the former Governor of Balasore, arrived; and it gladdened Vincent 
and Hervey to find that he was in favour with Malik Chand, as they 
considered him ‘ a person of rare qualities in these parts, able for the 
greatest business, and very just and friendly to us on all occasions ? 
In November Hervey was able to report that they had at last succeeded 
in getting the harsh bond he had given in Fidai Khan’s time (p. 154 ) 
back from the clerks in whose hands it tvas: he had been asked to do 
this in July, as it was thought it would be prejudicial to the Company, 
if it came to the knowledge of Prince Azam or his officers. 8 The latter 


1 Desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 519; Fort con. 7 Aug., M.tf. 97; Dac. let. 17 Aug., • • 95 > 

80; Kas. let. 19 & 26 Dec., 7 Hug. 9, 12, 13; 3A Misc. 35(2), para. 46. 

2 1 Kas. 14, 23; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 517* rr 7? P nT-02 qq; 

3 Kas. let. 14 Nov., 7 Hug. 127; Hug. let. 25 Oct. & 20 Nov., SJ 2 . 105, 1 5 > ■ *9 > 

1 Kas. 38; 3 A Misc. 35. At Fort St. George it was found that Griffith had not serve 

and in 1679 he accompanied Master to Bengal as one of the soldiers 0 ls |J ar * „ „ 53/. 

returned to his work as a throwster at Kasimbazar (Fort. let. 24 Feb. 1 79 > 


20 Nov., S.B. n S , B.P. 99; Kas. let. a Dec, 7 Hug ,45 -try of 3 Dec., *&*•«* 
Bay let. to Company, 3 A Misc. 36. Mrs. Littleton had died on 26 July (1 Kas. 2). 
s 1 Kas. 31, 34, 38. Knipe had married her on 27 Dec. 1677 0 Kas. 2;. 

6 Entry of 24 Aug., 1 Hug. 88: cf. E.F. ii. 411 & S.M.u. 74 - 

’ 1 Dac. 4; Dac. let. 5 Nov., 7 Hug. 127; Hug. let. » Nov., SJB.iihB.P^' ■ ^ gj> 

8 Pat. let. 16 July & Dac. let. 27 Nov., 7 Hug. io 9 & (next sec.) 3, Kas. • 3 J > 
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seem to have given little, if any, trouble after the grant of the nishan, 
except in demands for presents. Thus the diwan made one for 200 
bottles of wine and brandy for the Prince, which was complied with 
to the extent of ten bottles of brandy and six of Canary, pending 
Vincent’s orders; the diwan and his son wanted some fine cloth sent 
them; and his clerks demanded knives, scissors, &c., to the value of 
Rs. 230, before they would hand over a document; this was a parwana 
the factory had obtained from the Prince, directing that the annual 
Hugh contribution of Rs. 3,000 should be paid only in November or 
December, instead of in quarterly instalments as the new Governor 
proposed. 1 Another present sent to the Prince towards the end of the 
year were six large coconuts and six nulls (reeds or pipes) to be used as 
hubble-bubbles, which were apparently procured from Balasore. 2 

Little information is available as to the investment at Dacca. When 


it started in June, caution was exercised in advancing money owing to 
unsettled conditions pending the arrival of a successor to Fidai Khan. 3 
Want of money due to difficulties in selling gold or other bullion and 
in using the mint (p. 168) contributed to delay progress; and it was 
not till about the end of October that the whole amount of Rs. 20,700 
remitted from Kasimbazar by bills of exchange was received. 4 Rs. 46,000 
were also sent from Hugh in September, 5 but much of this may have 
gone in Vincent’s expenses at Dacca. In August Vincent said that only 
three to four thousand pieces of cossaes and mulmuls were likely to be 
obtained there; 6 but the extant fragment of the factory diary for this 
year shows that some other varieties of cloth or muslin were supplied; 
and on 25 October Rs. 40,000 were paid to a merchant for goods to be 
delivered within three months. 7 In that month most of the cloth in 
hand was being washed; but in November baling had started, and 
on the 27th thirty-six bales of fine cloth, worth Rs. 34,739, were 
dispatched to Hugh. 8 Special attention was probably given to the 


B.P. J2. Hervey was blamed for giving the bond, as he must have known a farman could not be 
obtained in two months (i Hug. 50; S.B. 73, B.P. 62-63). 

1 Dac. let. 16 & 31 Dec., 7 Hug. 11, 12, 16; Hug. let. 27 Dec., 5 Hug. 10. 

Dac. let. 5 July & 1 Oct., & Bal. let. 30 Oct., 7 Hug. 106, 121, 125; Hug. let. 12 Nov., S.B 
in, B.P. 96; 1 Hug. 7. 

3 Dac. let. 7 & 10 June, 7 Hug. 96, 98; Hug. let. 8 June, S.B. 77, B.P. 66. 

4 Dac. let. 17 Aug. & Hug. let. 12 Nov., S.B. 94, no, B.P. 8t, 95; Dac. let. 4, 15, & 18 Oct. 
& 2 Nov., 7 Hug. 121, 122, 126; entry of 25 Sept., 1 Kas. 31. 

I Dac - let - 4 Oct., 7 Hug. 121; Reade’s diary, 23 Sept., 1 Hug. 20. 

6 S.B. 94 , B.P. 80. ° 

7 1 Dac. 3, 4; Dac. let. 27 Nov., 7 Hug. 4. 

8 Dac. let. 16 Oct., 20 & 27 Nov., 7 Hug. 122, 132, & (next sec.) 4; account of goods sent on 
Arrival, 19 Dec., 5 Hug. 8. 
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investment this year, as the Company complained of insufficient sup¬ 
plies by the factory and imputed this to the Chief and Council’s pre¬ 
ferring for private reasons to divert most of the investment to Hugh 
and Balasore. 1 

The factory at Patna had great trouble over its saltpetre investment 
through extortions at the time of sending off the boats, which (Charnock 
said) had first started in the time of Prince Azam and had since been 
‘brought to a custome’. 2 Earlier in the year the prospect looked 
brighter, for Charnock succeeded in getting back not only a prejudicial 
bond he had given previously, but also the money deposited on account 
of customs in September 1677 ( E.F . ii. 431). 3 Nor was he affected by 
the rapacity of Fidai Khan, who had no jurisdiction in Bihar. But his 
death had unfortunate results on the factory’s interests. The Prince, 
who had left Patna on 21 May on a hunting excursion, did not (as 
already mentioned) return to that place before leaving for Bengal, and 
sent orders to his diwan and other servants to follow him with all 
possible speed. 4 As Vincent subsequently remarked, his ‘people abuse- 
ing you . . . might in some measure be expected, they makeing the best 
of their markets, their master being soe far distant, while their govern¬ 
ment lasted’. 5 Another drawback was their impressment of boats for 
the journey to Dacca, which hampered the dispatch of saltpetre to 
Hugh. 6 And the new Nawab’s regime proved even more obstructive 
than that of his predecessor. 

He arrived some time in August, and was by name Saif Khan, who 
had been Nawab of Kashmir and was reported to be a good Governor . 7 
In anticipation of his coming, Charnock approached the Prince s 
diwan, and ‘so far work’d on his covetuous humour that he at last 
condescended to let us take’ the deposited money, and also gave a 
parwana for the factory’s trade ‘in a more large manner than other 
duans used to give us’, which Charnock hoped would stand them in 
great stead for the future . 8 The diwan left Patna on 15 June , 9 but his 
son remained. The latter soon showed the uselessness of this parwana, 


1 Desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 504, 519. 

2 Pat. let. 27 Dec. & 8 Feb. 1679, 7 Hug. 20, 26. 

3 Pat. let. 3 Jan., 24 Feb., & 16 July, 7 Hug. 78, 86, 109. 

4 Pat. let. 7 & 30 May, 7 Hug. 95, 96. 

5 Hug. let. 20 Oct., S.B. 103, B.P. 89. . - , , r 

7 Pat. let. 16 July & 6 Sept., 7 Hug. 108,116. Saif Khan was a son of Tarbiyat Khan, thefo 

Governor of Multan and ambassador to Persia (Manucci, i. 35 % n ‘> Sar ar, urangzi , 


6 Pat. let. 11 July, 7 Hug. 108. 


E.F., 1665-7, 264 «.). 

8 Pat. let. 16 July, 7 Hug. 109. 

9 Pat. let. 16 June, 7 Hug. 100 (it is dated 1 June, but f. 107 shows its proper 


date). 
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and of another one which Vincent had got from the Prince’s diwan and 
peshdast at Dacca for ‘clearing all demands in Pattana on our goods 
or boates’. 1 He imprisoned the factory vakil in order to enforce a 
demand for customs on goods that had been sent in the previous year. 
Three days later, ‘after severall disputes and the shewing him severall 
papers’, Charnock got the vakil released, ‘but they againe layd hold 
of him, demanding 4 per cent, custome for our [saltjpetre, as the Dutch 
had payd ’. The diwan’s son also daily took away boats from them, and 
not only refused to return them, but took two others that the factors 
had hired. This was serious in view of the shortage of boats, of which 
the whole country had been ‘ disfurnished ’; and the result was that the 
full quantity of saltpetre ready in September could not be sent off to 
Hugli. Nor would the boats obtained have been laden but for a bribe 
of Rs. 650 to the diwan’s son, as well as some small expenses to his 
officers, which got rid of the demand for payment of customs. 2 

The new Nawab also gave trouble. His diwan returned the factory’s 
present, saying it was too small, and demanded one similar to that 
given by the Dutch, which he said was Rs. 2,000—a statement that 
Charnock credited, as the Dutch had to get two years’ supply of salt¬ 
petre down to Hugh, so that they had everywhere given excessive 
presents. This was in addition to payments of customs on their goods; 
yet Charnock said that their vakil and broker had been maltreated, 
‘so that what these people cannot get by faire meanes, they will by 

fowle, and make nothing to drub and imprison our servants at plea¬ 
sure ’. 3 

The Company asked for 1,000 tons of saltpetre and 100 tons of 
turmeric to be supplied this year. The latter, however, w r as unpro¬ 
curable at Patna, except in March-April/ As to saltpetre, in spite of 
its difficulties, the factory had 21,060 maunds ready in September, and 
it could have got 2,000 maunds more, if its petremen had not been 
imprisoned and if it had not been troubled about customs for four 
months by the Prince’s people. On 10 September twenty boats were 
dispatched with the available saltpetre, except 2,000 maunds that was 
kept back for want of boats. 3 It was not until the middle of November 


3 Pat* lot' 9 °’ B f' ?7 a 2 r a V Ct ' 11 ^ & IO SepL » 7 Hug. 108, 116, 118. 

at. let. 6 Sept., 7 Hug. 116-17. As to the Dutch saltpetre being stopped in 1677, see E.F. 
11. 442. ’ 


' Desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.D. 508; S.B. 91, B.P. 78; Pat. let. 6 Sept 
117, I 3 °> & (next sec.) i. 

Pat. let. 10 Sept., 7 Hug. 118. The Bay Council said the total 
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that some small boats were procured for the remaining saltpetre; 1 but 
even then it could not be sent. The Nawab put a check on the factory’s 
business, saying he would not let it go on till he received as big a 
present as that given to Prince Azam; and the European goods that 
had been sent from Hugh (p. 169) were impounded. 2 The demand for 
payment of customs was renewed, and when Catchpole went to show 
the new hasb-ul-hukm and other papers, he was told they were of no 
use without a farman from Aurangzeb; he was also detained for some 
hours in custody by the Nawab’s poddar (cashier), who tried in an 
underhand way to get a present of Rs. 600 for himself. Charnock com¬ 
plained to the Emperor’s diwan, who promised him redress, saying the 
business of recovering customs belonged not to the Nawab, but to 
himself; yet he did nothing, as he was afraid of the Nawab, who had 
so encroached on the diwan’s functions that he had ‘almost bab[b]led 
him out [of] all’. 3 Moreover Charnock again had to deposit the amount 
of customs claimed on the saltpetre he had sent away. 4 

He summed up the situation in these words: 

The whole citty is weary of his tyrannicall government, he having 
flee[ce]d most of the emminent merchants in towne already, so that 
wee are at a standstill] what to do, whither to continue [? conform] 
to his desiers, which are so unreasonable, or not—without which wee 
are likely to have noe trade goe forward, and if wee doe once but give 
them as much as wee did the Prince, it will then bee an example, and 
wee must be forced to give him yearly the same, and all others that 
shall succeed him. 

It was an awkward dilemma and he requested the Bay Council’s orders 
on it. 5 Two of the saltpetre boats were lost on the voyage down the 
Ganges, but the rest reached Hugh safely on 5 October. 6 Owing to the 
difficulty of selling the treasure that had been sent from Kasimbazar 
(p. 168), the factory had incurred a debt of Rs. 20,000 by the end of the 

year. 7 

At Balasore the factors in February obtained a parwana for their 
trade from the new Nawab of Orissa, after giving him the usual pre¬ 
sent. He was a son of Fidai Khan, named Mirza Muhammad Saleh. 

1 Pat. let. 18 Nov., 7 Hug. 2. 2 Ibid. 3 Pat. let. 27 Dec., 7 Hug. 19-20. 

4 Ibid. 18-19. 5 7 Hug. 1. For Vincent’s orders see p. 231 8 post. 

6 Reade’s diary, 1 Hug. 23; Hug. let. 20 Oct., S.B. 103, B.P. 89. 

’ Pat. let. 18 Nov. & 27 Dec., 7 Hug. 1, 21. In July Charnock said there was a great likelihood 

of a famine (7 Hug. 109), but made no further reference to the subject. c n 

8 Kas. let. 3 Jan. & Bal. let. 28 Jan. & n Feb., 7 Hug. 70, 74 , 81; Hug. let. 31 Feb., 6. . 55 > 

B.P. 52. 
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Later on he asked for another present, which Edwards refused as un¬ 
reasonable; and at the end of May the Nawab suspended the demand. 
In any case his claws were then cut by his father’s death. 1 Meanwhile 
his amin at Balasore had been vigorously prosecuting his master’s 
interests there ‘bv a strict severity’, which fell on the merchants 
among others and hampered the settlement of their accounts with the 
factory'; but though he had received the order from Dacca to levy 2 
per cent, customs, no actual interference with its business on this 
account is mentioned, perhaps because in the early part of the year it 
was very small. 2 The son of the Emperor’s diwan arrived in June; and 
it was reported he had fled from Cuttack through fear of Muhammad 
Saleh, as Fidai Khan was ‘a grand enemy’ of Iiaji Safl Khan. 3 Prince 
Azam appointed Nurulla Khan to succeed as Nawab, but his arrival 
at Balasore was delayed till 26 December, owing to his stopping at 
Chandrakona to reduce a Raja, whose rebellion has already been 
mentioned. 4 Mirza Wali, who remained as deputy-governor throughout 
the year, seems to have given no trouble, beyond requiring the factors 
to produce copies of the parwana they relied on. 5 

The inquietude which the amin caused to the merchants (including 
Khemchand, the factory broker, who was accused of ‘severall heynous 
faults’ and summoned to Cuttack) impeded the start of the Balasore 
investment. 6 In May the cloth to be provided was specified, and in 
August and September a fair share of the treasure brought by the ships 
was allotted to the factory. 7 It was also asked to send turmeric and 
stick-lac, but Edwards feared they would be able to get only a small 
quantity of them. 8 The fixing of prices of cloth with the merchants was 
delayed by a dispute over the value of the gold taken from the ships, 
and it fetched a low price. 9 By the end of October the factors had in 
stock some 15,000 pieces of cossaes, mulmuls, &c., out of the 28,000 
pieces ordered. 10 In November they were busy sorting and packing 

1 Entry of 25 May, 1 Hug. 48; Hug. let. 29 May, S.B. 75, B.P. 63-64; Bal. let. 10 June, 7 Hug. 98. 

2 Bal. let. 9 March, 7 Hug. 92, 93; Hug. let. 7 & 22 April tk 18 & 29 May, S.B. 66, 67, 71, 75, 
B.P. 57 , 5 8 , 60, 64. 

3 Bal. let. 10 June, 7 Hug. 98; entry of 17 June, 1 Hug. 58; Kas. let. 3 July, S.B. 85, B.P. 72. 

4 Kas. let. 19 June & Bal. let. 30 Oct. & 17 & 28 Dec., 7 Hug. 102, 123, & (next sec.) 10, 13; 
Hug. let. 14 Oct. & 15 Nov., S.B. 100, hi, B.P. 87, 96. Nurulla Khan was a former Governor of 
Burdwan and Jessore (entry of 19 Nov., 1 Hug. 113-14). Chandrakona is about 90 miles from 
Balasore and is now a town in the Midnapore district of Bengal (Imp. Gaz. oj Ind. x. 169). 

5 Bal. let. 30 Oct., 7 Hug. 123; Hug. let. 29 Nov., S.B. 119, B.P. 101-2. 

7 Hug. 92; Hug. let 22 April, S.B. 67, B.P. 58. 

7 7 Hug. let. 18 May & Dac. let. 17 Aug., S.B. 72,93-94, B.P. 60,80 ;Trenchfield’s let. 27 Sept., 
7 Hug. 120. a S.B. 100, 112, B.P. 87, 97; 7 Hug. 124. 

g Bal. let. 30 Oct., 7 Hug. 123, 124; S.B. 112, B.P. 97. 10 7 Hug. 124; S.B. 72, B.P. 97. 
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goods, and the lading of the three ships in the road began. On II 
November the Arrival left Hugh together with three hired vessels laden 
with saltpetre for them. John Threder, a writer at Hugh, was at the 
same time sent to see to their lading, no factor being available; and 
after his arrival on the 15 th he was kept busy. 1 On 30 November Reade 
followed him on the Lilly to dispatch the ships. 2 Bromley was sent to 
assist him in December. 3 Bugden did not go to Balasore this year, as 
the Company suspected him of illicit trading and prohibited him from 
being there while the ships were in the road. 4 By 17 December the 
Williamson and the Society had been given their fair proportion of 
tonnage, and they sailed for Masulipatam and Madras on the 23rd. 5 
Mohun went by them to join his appointment as fifth at Fort St. 
George. 6 The Falcon left Hugh about 2 December, but stayed some time 
at Baranagar in the river and reached Balasore on the 30th. She and 
the Nathaniel were being loaded at the close of the year. 7 Nurulla Khan 
was then still at Balasore, and the factors were hoping to get his 
parwana before he left. 8 The arrival of goods in December was impeded 
by the impressment of coolies and oxen for Muhammad Saleh, who was 
about to leave Orissa; but the investment seems to have been satis¬ 
factorily concluded, except that the ginghams fell short by over 3,000 
pieces, and that the local purchases of saltpetre were about half of 

what was expected. 9 

Reade’s duties included the inspection of the factory. 10 This was 
partly due to dissatisfaction felt by the Council at the infrequent 
reports made by Edwards in the latter part of the year. Thus, after a 
letter of 30 September, which is not extant, none followed for nearly a 
month, at a time when information of the progress of the investment, 
&c., was important." It was thought this might be due to illness rather 
than to negligence; and Edwards was in fact ill both at the beginning 
of the year and throughout the rains, becoming weaker and weaker. 

' Entries of 8 & 18 Nov., i Hug. xia; Threder’s let. 18 Nov., 7 Hug. 13 S 3 . i« 9 . "°- 


B * EntrS’of 4 & 30 Nov., 1 Hug. in, 117; Hug. let. 29 Nov., S.B. 120,,B.P..102. 

3 Hug. let. .4 Dec., 5 Hug. 4. 4 5 LB. 5-91 3 A Mac. 35 ( 3 ), P™. 48. 

s Bal. let. 17 & 28 Dec., 7 Hug. 10, 13. 

6 Fort entry, 16 Jan. 1679, M.R. (1679) 3. 8 ^ n - 

7 Bal. let. 31 Dec., 7 Hug. 15; 5 Hug. 1, 7 , 8-10. __ was 

9 Bal. let. 4 & 28 Dec., 7 Hug. 6, 13; cf. Hug. let. 14 Sept., 7 Hug. 1 9 - P 

obtained on 30 Dec. (O.C. 455 2 )- 

» Hug. con.^Not?; Hug. in 5 Hug. let. 14 Oct. & 6 Nov., have 

12 O.C. 4342 & 4346; Hug. let. 13 Aug. & 14 Sept., 7 Hug. 112,,119- PP 

disliked his post and to have wanted a transfer to Kasimbazar (O.C. 434 > 43 9 > 43 
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But he sent a full and satisfactory account of their proceedings on 30 
October; 1 and apart from some delay in sending full statements of 
account to Hugh, due largely to a lack of assistants at the busy time of 
shipping goods, 2 no serious defect in the Council’s administration is 
revealed by the extant records. Their activities included supervision 
of punch-houses at Balasore, with a view to protect seamen from bad 
arrack and excessive charges. 3 

In January Edwards was authorized to allow diet-money to Joseph 
Hall and John Smith, while staying in the factory. In August the Bay 
Council learnt that the Company had confirmed their dismissal in 1676 
(E.F. ii. 406) and had ordered them to be sent home on the ships, or (if 
they so desired) to go to the Fort, where they could stay for a year or 
two subject to good behaviour. 4 In November Smith promised to 
comply, saying he would go to Madras. In December he got permission 
for his kit to be taken on board the Williamson ; but this was a blind 
as he absconded on a small vessel supposed to be bound for Achin.- 
In October Bugden complained that Smith had fraudulently deprived 
him of his share of goods in the Maldiva Merchant , which had been 
unloaded at Balasore, and he accused Edwards of assisting him to do 
this. Smith had removed the goods and sold the ship before the Bay 
Council could attach Bugden’s share; but Edwards (who stated that 
Smith had mortgaged part of the ship to him for his debt on an account 
between them) secured part of the proceeds for Bugden. 6 As to Hall, 
the only news of him afforded by the records is that he left Hugh for 
Sirpur in Bengal on 6 August and was still up-country in December. 7 
Another resident of Balasore who was in disgrace was the freeman 
Thomas Pitt. The Bay Council suspected him of intending to take service 
on ships of Nurulla Khan, and ordered him to be admonished and told 
that he must proceed to the Fort, in accordance with previous orders. 8 

1 7 Hug. 123-5; entry of 13 Nov., 1 Hug. 113. 

2 Kas. let. 4 & 13 July, & Dae. let. 17 Aug., S.B. 81, 88, 95, B.P. 73, 75, 82; Reade’s diary, 
9 Oct., 1 Hug. 22; Bal. let. 27 March 1679, 7 Hug. 49. 

3 Hug. let. 14 Oct., S.B. 101, B.P. 87 ; Bal. let. 30 Oct. & 4 Dec., 7 Hug. 124-5, & (next sec.) 7. 

4 Instrns. to Edwards, S.B. 47, B.P. 44; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 504, 511; entries of 1 Aug. 
& 22 Dec., 1 Hug. 69 & 2 Hug. 4. 

5 7 Hug. 125, 126; 3A Misc. 36, para. 93. The vessel was the Good Hope (Pitt’s let. 14 Dec., 
28 F.S.G. 43.) 

6 Hug. let. 14 Oct. & 15 & 29 Nov., S.B. 101, 112, 119, B.P. 87, 97, 102 ; Bal. let. 13 Oct. & 18 
Nov. & Smith’s let. 2 Nov., 7 Hug. 125, 126, 130-1; O.C. 4603. 

7 Reade’s diary, 1 Hug. 10; 3A Misc. 36, para. 93. 

8 Hug. let. 26 June, S.B. 82, B.P. 70; desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 499, 517. As to the previous 
orders see E.F. ii. 434, & S.M. 74-76. They were reaffirmed bv the Fort (Fort con. 17 July, 
M.R. 89). 
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He was the intermediary through whom John Smith obtained the 
vessel in which he fled from Balasore. 1 

Arrivals at Hugh from England included some ten youths, who had 
been sent out to be bred up as pilots in Bengal; but Reade said that, 
at their then state of development, they were of no use, either on shore 
or on board the sloops. 2 A pathetic entry in the Hugh diary adds that 
five of them died in November and December, ‘they all coming very 
sickly to Hugly through bad weather coming, and hard usage, and ill 
and unusual dyet, as was supposed, at sea and not able to endure the 
hardship of so long a voyage’. 3 A new Dutch Director in Bengal, by 
name Jacob Verburg, also arrived from Batavia in September. 4 

The Dutch this year gained a success by procuring an order from 
Aurangzeb for the refund to them of Rs. 196,000 that had been 
extorted from them in 1672 on account of the trouble over the death 
of their banian’s widow; and it was reported that Malik Kasim had to 
pay Rs. 35,000 towards this sum. 5 On the other hand, they spent con¬ 
siderable sums this year in presents, especially in Dacca and Patna; 
and the large one that they gave to Fidai Khan (p. 153) led to a demand 
from Prince Azam for an increase in their gift to him. 6 This lavishness 
and the fact that they had to pay customs under their farman, ensured 
them better treatment at the hands of Fidai Khan and the Nawab of 
Patna than the English received. 7 Their trade, however, on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast and in Bengal this year was said to be small. 8 

For the Company the year ended on a more cheerful note than in 
1677 (E.F. ii. 441). Except at Patna, deliberate obstructions to its trade 
had ceased, and, in spite of the difficulties it experienced, the Bay 
Council had the satisfaction of providing for the four ships the largest 
cargo that ever came from the Bay in one year, viz. 1,123 tons, worth 

over Rs. 766,ooo. 9 


1 Bal. let. 17 Dec., 7 Hug. 10; Pitt’s let. 14 & 15 Dec., 28 F * S * G * 42 “ 43 * „ 

2 Desp. 12 Dec. 1677, 5 L.B. 49 8 > S^'> Hug. let - 7 Sept. & Bal. let. 30 ° c t., 7 Hug. xiS» 3 ; 

They were called by the Company ‘young seamen’ and by Streynsham Master Hospi y 
(CL Min., 1677-9, in J A/-*- 93 ). This points to the lads having been ^? S en from schooUK,ys 

(mostly sons of the Company’s seamen) who were taught at the Compan> s 

(Sir W. Foster, John Company , 160-6; Ct. Min., 1677-94, 261, 266). 2 nug 5 • 

^ Reade's d^ary, i 9 Sept., r Hug. ao, & Hug. diary, a 9 Dec., a Hug. J. Verburg was the Chief 

of the Dutch factory at Kasimbazar in 1676 (2 Hug. 5; S.M. 1. 329). 

5 Dac. let. 16 March, 7 Hug. 94 ; Hug. let. i May, S.B. 6 9 , B.P. 59 ! entry of aa May, i Hug. 

48. As to the extortion in question, see E.F. ii. 34b; S.M. i. 14 > 339 - 

6 Pat. let. ai Sept., a8 Oct., & 18 Nov., 7 Hug. n 9 , 130, & (next sec.) ^ 3 ^ ^ 

l 3 A H ^c! 7 33 (a),"a ra I 3 a 0 a 3 , & 36, P-a. 94 - Master esthnaPed that the Company had o’rdered 
1,511 tons, worth Rs. 938,000, to be provided ‘at the Bay (M.R. ioa). 
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APPENDIX I 

DOCUMENTS, &c„ RELATING TO THE COMPANY’S TRADING 

PRIVILEGES IN BENGAL 

In 1650, at the instance of the Surat President and Council, Richard Davidge, 
head of the conjoint factories of Agra and Lucknow, obtained a farman from 
Shah Jahan at Delhi, as stated in E.F., 1646-50, 320-1. 

An abstract of it is given in E.F., 1655-60, 414-15- R is described as given in 
the 24th year of his reign (a.h. 1060) on a date corresponding to 11 August 1650, 
and its substance is: 

Order is given to the various officials including those having charge of the 
roads between Agra and Bengal and between Agra and Surat, either by way of 
Burhanpur or via Ahmadabad, that the English having paid the usual customs 
at Surat, Broach, or Lahri[bandar], are not to be troubled with any further 
demands. This injunction is to be considered as perpetual. (A clause is added as 
to recovery of goods stolen.) 

In Fort let. 14 Jan. 1652 to the Company (O.C. 2246) the Agent and Council 
wrote: ‘ And now that wee are on the Bay it prompts us to acquaint you that our 
friends there have bin at the expense of Rs. 3,000 at least to procure the Princes 
firmaund for free trade without paying custome in his dominions; which, if it 
can bee mainetained in its full vigour, will in short time quite the charge.’ This 
was obtained by James Bridgeman, who went with three assistants from Bala- 
sore to Hugli in December 1650, and thence to Rajmahal, where the then vice¬ 
roy, Shah Jahan’s son, Shah Shuja, resided. There with the aid of Dr. Gabriel 
Boughton, the viceroy’s surgeon, he succeeded in getting the document mentioned 
above; but it was subsequently lost on a land journey to Madras by a Mr. Walde- 
grave, whose property and the papers he was taking with him were stolen. Un¬ 
fortunately no copy of it had been kept, and its existence was, therefore, doubted 
(Hunter, ii. 97-98, 238; C. R. Wilson, Early Annals 0f the English in Bengal, i. 
24-28 ;E.F., 1651-4, xxvi-xxvii; Sir William Foster's article on ‘ G. Boughton and 
Trading Privileges’ in The Indian Antiquary, xl. 247-57). A Persian copy of it, 
however, came to Sir William Foster’s notice later on, and this, together with an 
account of the affair given in 1685 (F.R. 30 F.S.G. 35, reproduced in E.F., 
1651-4, xxvii, and The hid. Antiquary, xl. 249-50), shows that the story is 
correct. It bears a date corresponding to 13 August 1651, and its abstract, con¬ 
tained in E.F., 1655-60, 415, runs: 

It has been represented to His Highness that the goods of the English Com¬ 
pany are by an imperial farman exempt from duties, but that nevertheless the 
mutasaddis of Balasore and other ports of Orissa molest the merchants on that 
account, hindering them from buying and selling and giving them trouble on the 
roads. His Highness now orders that none of the officials should demand any 
duties from them, either at the ports or on the roads, nor obstruct them in any 
way. 
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Sir William Foster comments that the latter document is clearly based on the 
former (the farman from Shah Jahan), whose ‘obvious intention ... was merely 
to release the English from payment of road-dues on their goods collected in 
Oudh, Agra, etc., and sent down the west coast for shipment; it could not have 
been intended at Delhi to excuse them from paying the usual customs duties on 
goods shipped from the Bengal ports. Nevertheless Bridgeman succeeded ... in 
obtaining a nishan from Sultan Shuja which adopted the English contention that 
the imperial farman had freed them from all demands in Bengal.’ (E.F., 1655-60, 
109-10). 

It appears from Sur. let. 18 Jan. 1654 (O.C. 2360, reproduced in E.F., 1651-4, 
223) that after three years’ freedom from customs the Bengal factors were called 
on to pay duties for the whole of that period. They were in a bad position owing 
to the loss of the nishan of 1651, and this probably explains why subsequently 
they availed themselves of a later nishan obtained from Shah Shuja in April 
1656, confirming that under Shah Jahan’s farman the goods of the English 
Company, imported or exported, either by land or water, were free from pay¬ 
ment of customs, and forbidding any demands for such payment or forcible 
examination of them (see its translation in S.M. ii. 21-22). 

This document was procured by Thomas Billidge, who had formerly been in 
the East India Company’s service, but had left it and joined an independent 
association of merchants under Maurice Thompson, which sent him and others 
to Bengal to trade for them. Their right to freedom of customs was challenged, 
as they were not employed by the East India Company; and Billidge went from 
Balasore to Rajmahal, where with the help of the servant, James Price, of the 
deceased Boughton, he got this nishan from Shah Shuja, then Viceroy of Bengal. 
It fortunately specified the exempted goods as those of ‘ the English Company 
(E.F., 1655-60, 109-10). Accordingly, when in 1657 M. Thompson’s association 
was incorporated in a resuscitated East India Company, which appointed George 
Gawton, one of Billidge’s companions, to be its Agent at Hugh (E.F., 1655-60, 
142, 188), the nishan was used without objection by the Company’s servants in 

Bengal. 

The four documents, of which the Emperor’s diwan, Haji Safi Khan, sent 
copies to Delhi with his letter to the vazir (p. 158), included only the first of 
those mentioned above; but it was the most important, as Shah Shuja s orders 
were based on it. Of the others one was a parwana of Jafar Khan, Aurangzeb s 
former vazir. This is described by Vincent as ‘graunted us by order of the King 
himself in the ninth yeare of his reigne [i.e. in 1666] for our paying 3 per cent, 
custome in Suratt, &c.’ (. B.P . 84). This appears, however, to be inaccurate. In 
the first place the customs on exported goods had already been re uce rom 
per cent, (the rate mentioned in President Fremlen s letter of 1 May 1 3 0 

the Company: E.F., 1634-6, 244) to 3 per cent.; and the latter rate continue on 

exported goods, when Aurangzeb by his farman of 14 March 1 4 re uce 

rate of customs on imported goods from 2\ to 2 per cent. (E.F., 1661-4, 314 *5 • 
Secondly, according to Job Charnock (7 Hug. 128-9), the parwana was granted 
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on a complaint made by the President at Surrat in the adollat [court of justice] 
at Dilly upon stop and demand of 1, and sometimes 2, for each Rs. 40, made by 
Governours and Chowkedars in divers places through which theire goods past, 
and [it] runs much after the same manner as Sha Jehawns, forbidding all 
Governours &c. to demand no [sic ? any] custome but at the bundars according 
to said phurmaund granted us’. It seems, therefore, to have been confined to the 
levy of way-dues, and was probably covered by President Oxinden’s remark in 
a letter to the Company of 26 March 1667 that they were ‘by a grant from the 
King exempted from all way duties, and pay but 3 per cent, at the shipping off 
of goods ’ (E.F., 1665-7, 266). This rate was reduced to 2 per cent, by Aurangzeb’s 
farman of 25 June'1667 (E.F., 1665-7, 273-4), a copy of which was included 
among those sent by Ilaji Safi Khan. The fourth document was one relating to 

the annual payment of Rs. 3,000 at Hugh. 

The hasb-ul-hukm received from Delhi was stated by Charnock (7 Hug. 129) 
to run as follows: ‘Whereas the English have petitioned that in Sha Jehawns 
reign they were custome free over all his empire, but in this Kings [reign] the 
Chief at Surrat payes 2 per cent, to the mutsudies there according to his phur¬ 
maund and are not to pay in any place else: they likewise complaine that they 
pay a yearly pishcash of Rs. 3,000 at IIugly bundar in Bengal and have delivered 
there several papers which I have understood and return them, and you are to 
act accordingly to them’. Vincent said that thereby the Emperor himself had 
interpreted the other documents ‘to reach these parts, ordering the Duan that 
we pay custome in no other place of his dominions save 2 per cent, on the Surratt 
side, together with Rs. 3,000 yearly acknowledgement at Ilugly’ ( B.P . 84). This 
view receives support from the circumstances in which the order was given, 
though the terms of the reply are delightfully vague. Ilaji Safi Khan had sub¬ 
mitted the documents for orders whether customs were to be paid by the English 
in Bengal, or whether they were to be exempt from doing this, as they claimed 
to be under the documents in question: if the vazir’s answer was meant to reject 
this claim, it is hardly conceivable that it would have been put in the form of 
saying that the documents were to be complied with. Some weight must also be 
given to the interpretation put on the reply by Ilaji Safi Khan himself (p. 161), 
as well as to a subsequent report by Charnock that the vakil he had sent to 
Delhi assisted in getting the wording of the hasb-ul-hukm changed from an un¬ 
satisfactory form to one favouring the claim for exemption (Pat. let. 18 Nov., 
7 Ilug. 2-3). But both it and the other documents relied on had an insecure 
foundation, so far as they rested on the assumption that Shah Jahan's farman 
was meant to exempt the Company from payment of customs in Bengal. 

An abstract of Prince Azam’s nishan is given by Vincent (B.P. 100) as follows: 

To all great officers, &c., of Bengali and Orixa that now are or hereafter shall 
be. It has been represented to the Prince that, excepting the Fort of Surratt, the 
English according to the Kings phurmaund are custome free all over the empire, 
in obedience to which the former Governours of those two Provinces have at noe 
time hindered them on that accompt, and now lately a husbull hookum came to 
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the Duan of Bengali from the Emperor under the Vizier Assut Cawns lease (sic 
? seale) or chaup that the English be custome free. Upon all which the Prince 
ordered this his Neshaun be given them that whatever goods their factors shall 
import or export by land or by water they be not anywaies molested or stopped 
on accompt of custome, but that they be let goe free, &c. 

A translation of the nishan to the same effect is also given in O.C. 4492. 

Vincent hoped that, in view of the reference to the hasb-ul-hukm, it would 
not be necessary to produce Shah Shuja’s nishan and other documents as much 
as it had been in the past (B.P. 101-2); and in regard to Chamock’s criticism of 
the nishan, &c. (p. 164), he relied on the fact that the nishan had been ‘as it were 
extorted ... very much against the will of Ray Moollook Chund, who is a power- 
full person in that Court and could not be soe blind as not to see those flaws now 
found out’ by him. 
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The records for this year contain copies of the main correspondence 
between the Bay Council and the sub-factories, as well as of letters to 
it from Fort St. George. Though those of its letters to the Fort are miss¬ 
ing, the above, together with the complete diaries of the Hugli and 
Kasimbazar factories, supply plentiful material for a full account of 
the year, especially for the period (18 August to 26 December) that 
covers the inspectorial visit of the Agent, Streynsham Master, to 
Bengal. 

The two remaining ships left Balasore early in January, the Nathanie 
on the 1st, and the Falcon on the 5th. 1 About the middle of that month 
Reade, Littleton, and Hervey returned to Hugli. Littleton rejoined 
his chiefship at Kasimbazar on 30 January, but Hervey did not leave 
the factory till 18 February, arriving at Dacca about the middle 0 
March. 2 His wife, who was Reade’s daughter, died of smallpox in 
April. 3 Fitch Nedham returned to Kasimbazar on 7 January, and on 

20 February was married to Littleton’s sister, Anne. 4 J^ uar ^ 
Sheppard left Hugli to join his post of ‘third’ at Balasore, and Charles 

Eyres, one of the new writers from Madras, went on transfer to a ^ ca * 
The other transfers ordered in 1678 (p. 17°) t0 °k longer to e ec . 
Byam, the new second at Balasore, did not arrive there ti 13 P n > 
as he was kept at Hugli until Peacock joined his post of ourt , w 

1 Bal. let. 6 Jan., 7 Hug. 17; entry n Jan., 2 Hug. 8. 

2 2 Hug. 9, 13, 15; 1 Kas. 4, 11; Dac. let. 19 March, 7 Hug. 37 » 5 U S- 21 

3 2 Hug. 34; O.C. 4606. 

4 Hug. let. 3 Jan., 5 Hug. 12; 2 Hug. 6; 1 Kas. 3, 7 * 


5 5 Hug. 12, 15. 
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owing to his disobeying the orders of the Council was delayed till 
about 20 March. 1 Peachey and a writer, James Sowden, left Hugh for 
Patna on 21 January, and after a short stay at Kasimbazar continued 
the journey with Meverell, reaching Patna by 3 March. 2 Charnock, 
however, was reluctant to lose Catchpole, though he was badly wanted 
for his new post as fourth at Kasimbazar. 3 The objections raised to 
Catchpole’s removal having been over-ruled by the Council, he at last 
left in April and arrived at Kasimbazar on 14 May. 4 Bromley, who had 
been temporarily at Kasimbazar (p. 182), returned to Hugh in June. 5 

A new diwan to the Emperor, by name Mir Mughis, reached Dacca 
towards the end of January to replace Haji Safi Khan ; and the Council 
took steps to obtain his parwana for the Company’s trade privileges. 
Trenchfield and Pownsett paid him the usual visit on his arrival, 
but excused themselves from making a present because of Hervey’s 
absence. He soon showed his resentment in February by stopping six 
boats with goods from Hugh for the factory ; and they were not released 
till upon Hervey’s arrival a present was made to him. 6 After imposing 
some difficulties of procedure, he also gave his parwana about 20 May. 7 

By then serious trouble had developed. Arakan pirates had ap¬ 
parently been committing depredations, and Prince Azam proposed 
to enter into war with them. 8 On 19 March his two assistants, Haji 
Muhammad and Rai Malik Chand, wrote to Vincent and the Dutch 
chief director, Jacob Yerburg (p. 184), desiring their assistance in 
the form of ten sloops, fitted for war with men and munitions, at the 
Prince’s cost. 9 Vincent replied that he would write for orders to the 
Company and meanwhile could give no such aid. This ‘so speedy a 
deniall’ gave great irritation to the Prince’s officers; Malik Chand 


1 Hug. let. 21 Jan., 20 Feb., & 24 & 31 March, 5 Hug. 15, 22, 27, 28; Bal. let. 12 March & 
17 April, 7 Hug. 34, 53; 2 Hug. 22, 23. 

2 2 Hug. 9; 1 Kas. 4; Pat. let. 3 March, 7 Hug. 31. 

3 Kas. let. 8 Feb., 7 Hug. 24. 

4 Pat. let. 8 Feb. & 17 April, 7 Hug. 27-28, 57; Hug. let. 27 Feb., 5 Hug. 23; 1 Kas. 27. 

5 1 Kas. 32, 33. 

6 Dac. let. 11 Jan., 1 & 22 Feb., 1 & 19 March, & 5 April, 7 Hug. 22, 23, 28, 31, 37, 45. 

7 Dac. let. 5 April & 1 & 22 May, 7 Hug. 45, 59, 67. 

8 Cf. entry 24 Dec., 2 Hug. 4, that ‘the Arracaneers’ had taken fourteen boats about Chitta¬ 
gong; they also made incursions up the Hugh river (S.M. i. 66; ii. 321; Bowrey, 212). The 
Prince probably desired to emulate Shaista Khan, who in 1665 attacked the pirates and in 1666 
took Chittagong (Sarkar, Aurangzib, 133-7; S.M. ii. 329 n. ; E.F., 1665-7, 259-60). 

9 Entry of 3 April, 2 Hug. 25; Dac. let. 19 March, 7 Hug. 37. The Dutch had given such 
assistance in Shaista Khan’s operations (E.F., 1665-7, 144, 258). They had lately settled a 
factory in Arakan, and Hervey attributed the trouble largely to this (Dac. let. 1 May, 7 Hug. 61; 
Hug let. 17 May, 5 Hug. 40). 
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uttered ‘many severe, haughty, and unreasonable expressions’, 
threatening to complain to the Emperor and to spoil the Company’s 
trade and factories; and he ended by telling the factory vakil that 
orders were being issued to summon Vincent and Verburg to Dacca. 
Hervey wrote that he presumed Vincent would find means to evade 
this: otherwise he would put himself in prison ‘till he gratifyes the 
unreasonable humours and extravagances of an ignorant Hindo[o] 
and [a] drunken Mogull, two persons skilled only in violences of 
[oppressing their poore and effemenate vassells, and regarding no 
other interest but theire owne’. 1 On 4 May orders summoning the two 
Chiefs to Dacca were dispatched with ahadis (troopers) to enforce them. 
They came to the factory on the morning of 14 May and demanded an 
immediate answer. With ‘much adoe’ Vincent got them to agree to 
remain at Hugh till a letter he sent off to the Prince’s diwan brought 
further orders from Dacca. After consultation with the Council and 
Verburg, he was of opinion that the only way to stop the trouble would 
be by bribery; and Hervey was authorized to spend Rs. 3,000, or more 
if necessary, in presents to Haji Muhammad and Rai Malik Chand. 2 
Both Hervey and the Dutch Chief, Sr. de Carpentier, thought it desir¬ 
able first of all to try to get the ahadis withdrawn; but their efforts 
were unsuccessful until 8 July, when orders for the recall were sent to 
Hugh. 3 Meanwhile the troopers had become very troublesome, and 
their presence was (as the Hugh diary of 10 June records) also dis 
creditable and expensive’. 4 Their withdrawal was obtained without 
any presents beyond some fine cloth, rarities, and Spanish wine to the 
Prince’s diwan, who was reported to be very angry at the factory s 
failure to satisfy his ‘greedy expectations’. 3 Hervey proposed to with¬ 
hold payment of the Rs. 1,000 that the Council had sanctioned for him 
till he gave a parwana stating that no ships were expected from the 
Company; but Haji Muhammad made it clear that the Prince insisted 
an an undertaking from Vincent to have ships of war in readiness, 
whenever required. 6 Further trouble, therefore, seemed imminent 
Fortunately no such development arose, in spite of Haji u am 
mad’s not receiving the promised present of Rs. 1,000 til a ou 2 


i 


Hug. let. 5 April, 5 Hug. 30; Dac. let. 1 May, 7 Hug. 60. H let. 16 May, 

Dac. let. 4, 5, & 8 May, 7 Hug. 61, 62, 69; entries 14 May, 2 Hug. 45 49 , & 

5 Hug. 39, 40. 

3 Dac. let. 22 & 29 May & 3, 16, & 24 June, 7 Hug. 66, 74 , 79 , » 4 - 

4 2 Hug. 57; Hug. let. 10, 21, & 23 June, 5 Hug. 48, 49 - Rs. 87 in June & Rs. 2/ i m July wer 

expended as cost of the troopers (2 Hug. 61, 86). 6 ^ g 3^ 

5 7 Hug. 84. . 
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September—a month or so after the Dutch had by arrangement given 
him one of the same amount. 1 This result seems to have been due to 
the recall of Prince Azam from Bengal to aid his father in the war 
against the Rajputs that was waged during this year and the next. 2 
In June there was a report that he was dismissed and would leave on 
the pretence of a hunting excursion: he was making great and hasty 
preparations, having 400 boats in readiness. 3 Early in July it was noted 
that these preparations looked like a readiness to move on a sudden 
call; and Charnock at Patna passed on news that the Prince was being 
sent to the Deccan in place of his brother, Shah Alarm 4 It was not, how¬ 
ever, till 14 August that he left Dacca, and Hervey wrote that his 
people were preparing to follow him as soon as possible. 5 He returned 
on 22 August, but remained ‘in a goeing posture’ pending the receipt 
of further orders from Delhi. 6 By that time it was known that the 
Prince was leaving Bengal and that Shaista Khan was returning for 
a second term of office as Nawab. 7 His actual departure did not take 
place till 6 October ; 8 but long before that the Prince’s desire to arrange 
for war on Arakan naturally died out. In any case preparations for 
such hostilities could not be seriously started without the Emperor’s 
sanction; 9 and the idea that he would have agreed to this warfare, in 
addition to the campaign against the Rajputs, seems unlikely. More¬ 
over it was believed that Aurangzeb had already refused two of his 
son’s requests, and had ‘testifyed his dislike of the Prince’s pretences 
to hunt, thereby to frighten the country out of great summes of mony’. 10 
If so, this must have damped the energy of the diwan and Malik Chand 
in prosecuting the demand for sloops, &c.; and in any case no more 
was heard of it. Apart from this relief, the Bay Council were (as 
Vincent wrote to Charnock) heartily glad at the Prince’s removal, ‘his 
officers in these parts abuseing all without controule, the Prince him¬ 
self being wholy addicted to his pleasures, without minding anything, 

1 Dae. let. 17 k 22 Aug. k 2, 20, k 27 Sept., 7 Hug. 93, 94, 105, 108, 109. 

2 That the recall was for this purpose is stated by Manucci, ii. 239. Prince Azam accordingly 
hurried to the Mewar state, which he reached on 16 Dec., and thereafter he took part in the 
campaign (Sarkar, Studies in Aurangzib's reign, 1933, pp. 62-64 ; Elphinstone’s History of India, 
p. 640; Sarkar, Aurangzib, 170-2). 

7 Hug. 80. 4 Dac. let. 8 July k Pat. let. 10 July, 7 Hug. 84, 86. 

5 Dac. let. 17 Aug., 7 Hug. 92, 93. 

6 Dac. let. 2 Sept., 7 Hug. 104. 

Kas. let. 22 Aug., 7 Hug. 98. Aurangzeb left Delhi for Ajmir on 3 Sept. (Sarkar, Aurangzib, 
iii. 146), and news of his departure was probably being awaited. 

* Dac. let. 13 Oct., 7 Hug. 120. ' 9 Dac , et 22 May> ? Hur 6? 

10 Ibid. 66. Cf. Dac. let. 22 Feb., 7 Hug. 28, as to the Emperor forbidding a proposed hunting 
expedition to the Nadia district. 
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his coffers in the interim filling apace, he haveing picked up in this last 
yeares time, as is said, upward of a million of pound sterling’. 1 

Another impediment to the pressure of the diwan and Rai Malik 
Chand was that in July the latter fell into great trouble, Aurangzeb 
having ordered him to turn Muhammadan: if he refused, he was to be 
sent up to his Court in irons. He was apprehended, and by 22 August 
was at Mirdaudpur, on his way to Delhi. 2 This ‘storm’ on his assistant 
was reported to have had a softening effect on Haji Muhammad. 3 The 
order was said to have been made on the complaint of some Muham¬ 
madans ; 4 but it may also have been connected with Aurangzeb s re¬ 
imposition of the jaziya or poll-tax on non-Muslims from 2 April i 679 > 
in order (as the official historian records) to ‘spread Islam and put 
down the practice of infidelity’. 5 Hindu merchants were imprisoned in 
Dacca for its non-payment; but, though the Emperor’s diwan made a 
demand for it from the English factory there, it was not enforced 

during the year. 6 

In August Haji Muhammad sent a parwana to Ali Naki, who be¬ 
came Governor of Hugh for Prince Azam in May, 7 8 9 ordering him to 
collect gautbarra (customs-duties) on boats hired by the Company. 
This stopped Vincent from using such boats for sending goods away 
to other factories for a short time, but in September he won All Naki s 
favour by a bribe of 10 gold mohurs. He recognized that this would not 
prevent renewal of the demand by succeeding Governors, and at first 
petitioned the Prince’s diwan against the order. His case for its cancel¬ 
lation was a weak one in view of the refusal of his request that the 
Prince’s nishan should exempt hired boats from payment of gautbarra 
(p. 161); but such was Haji Muhammad’s ‘softness towards t e en 
of August that Hervey obtained a parwana for the factory’s exemp¬ 
tion from such payments, without even presenting the petition, i here 
was also some stoppage of boats by local customs-officers near Kasim- 
bazar in May and June, but this was quickly removed on productio 
of the parwana granted by Mir Mughis.’ Otherwise the Company 


■ Hug. let. 16 Aug., 7 Hug. 55. „ . t ,, Aue 7 Hug. 90, 98- As 

2 Entry 4 Aug., 2 Hug. 73 1 1 Kas. 45! Dac. let. 4 Aug. & Kas. ■ * A 8 *^ , t 

early as 1671 Aurangzeb had prohibited Hindus from service 

impracticable (Sarkar, Aurangzib, 159 1 Elphinstone’s History of '"g Aufanglib> IJ7 . 

6 Dac. fet^a & 20 Sept. & 23 Oct., 7 Hug. 104, 108,122; Hug- leu 9 0c j‘^ Hug-Ji- 

7 Hug. let. 11 & 17 May, 5 Hug. 39, 41 i entry 17 June, 2 H g .5 59 . • „ ^ ?g> 

8 Hug. let. 16, 22, & 23 Aug. & 12 & 20 Sept., 5 Hug. 57 , 61, 62, 63, 4 , 5 , & 

82-83, 84, 85; Dac. let. 17 Aug. & 5 Sept., 7 Hug. 93, 101. 

9 Kas. let. 18 June, 7 Hug. 77 ; 2 Kas. 32, 33, 36. 
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trade was not obstructed during the year except at Patna, where the 
saltpetre boats were detained till about 20 November (pp. 179-80). 

Consequently (with that exception) the investment for the Com¬ 
pany’s ships did not suffer from difficulties like those of the previous 
year, but proceeded normally, as will be seen from later remarks about 
it. Only three ships— Success , Golden Fleece , and George —were sent out 
this year. They reached Balasore in August: the Success on the 4th 
and the other two on the 17th. 1 They brought a stock of £100,000 in 
bullion and over £4,000 in goods. 2 In June the Council sent the sloops 
Lilly and Ganges to Balasore because of a false rumour that the Com¬ 
pany had appointed four ships to sail from England earlier than usual, 
so that they might go up the river Ganges to Hugh. 3 They were laden 
with the treasure brought by the Success , except a small part of it 
assigned to the Balasore factory, and sent back to Hugh on 7 August. 4 
On the 20th they were again dispatched to Balasore with the Arrival 
and John Threder, to bring up the treasure and goods of the other two 
ships. 5 At the same time the Council forbade the commanders from 
hauling the sloops aboard their ships for lading or unlading them, 
except with the consent of the pilots when the weather was favourable, 
as otherwise the vessels were often much damaged. 6 On 4 September 
Threder landed at Balasore, where he found the Agent, Strevnsham 
Master, who had arrived there with Mohun and the rest of his retinue 
on the Golden FleeceP On the 10th the Agent and his party left for 
Hugh on the three sloops and, after having to ride out a violent storm 
for two days before getting to the mouth of the river, they went safely 
up it to a point about half-way to Hugh, where on the 15th they were 
met by Vincent, Reade, Bugden, and others. Thence they went in 
boats to Hugh, which they reached the next day. 8 Before, however, 
dealing with their tour, some prior events remain to be noticed. 

These chiefly relate to the Patna factory. The project for getting a 
farman from Aurangzeb confirming the Company’s customary privilege 
of trading free of customs in Bengal, which was in abeyance at the end 


* Iet * 4 & 8 Aug., 7 Hug. 87, 92; desp. 3 Jan., 6 L.B. 22, 36. 

2 6 L.B. 22-23; Hug. let. 16 Aug., 5 Hug. 55; Fort abstract, M.R. (1679-80) 75; Fort let. 12 
July, 18 F.S.G. 82. 

[ ^ Ug \ let - 6 J une > 5 Hug. 45 - 47 ; Hug. con. 2 June, 2 Hug. 54; Bal. let. 28 June, 7 Hug. 81. 
4 Bal. let. 6 & 18 Aug., 7 Hug. 88, 92. 

* Hu g- let - 20 A ug., 5 Hug. 57; 2 Hug. 83: cf. S.M. ii. 211. 

Hug. let. 20 Aug., 5 Hug. 57-60; Hug. con. 18 Aug., 2 Hug. 78. 

7 S.M. ii. 224. 

8 S.M. 11. 238-40; 2 Hug. 88. Vincent, &c., had expected the Agent to arrive earlier, and were 
away on the river from 29 Aug. to 9 Sept., hoping to meet him (2 Hug. 88). 
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of 1678 (p. 164), was revived in January. On further debate the Bay 
Council resolved that efforts to obtain it should be renewed, in view 
of the Company’s positive orders to try to obtain one, and the fact that 
Prince Azam’s nishan was of little or no avail at Patna. 1 Charnock in 
February gave instructions accordingly to the vakil at Delhi, and in 
March reported that the vazir, Inayat Khan, had promised to get a 
farman of the kind desired for Rs. 35,OOO (of which Rs. 22,000 were to 
be paid to the Emperor), provided the sum was received within six 
months. He asked for the money to be sent to him as soon as possible. 2 
By the end of March Rs. 30,000 had been remitted from Kasimbazar 
to Charnock. 3 The instructions to the vakil were extended to cover a 
request that the farman should free the Company from paying the 
annual tribute of Rs. 3 > 0 °° a t Hugh, and that it should be one in 
favour, not of the Company only, but of ‘the English nation’, so as to 
include private trade of English freemen. 4 The demand for help against 
Arakan led to a further desire to have a clause inserted that would 
prevent such demands by any subject of the Emperor, be he Prince or 
Governor. 5 Charnock’s last letter to the Council before Master’s arrival 
was dated 10 July, and reported that the vakil had received the bill 
for Rs. 30,000 and that the vazir had promised to use his best en¬ 
deavours to obtain the farman whenever a favourable opportunity 

occurred. 6 

Charnock said in the same letter that he had 27,000 maunds of salt¬ 
petre ready, most of it ‘boated’; but that their dispatch was still 
blocked by Saif Khan, the Nawab of Patna, though Charnock was 
hoping to get the boats off very soon. 7 Almost every letter he sent to 
the Council told the same tale of extortionate demands for presents. 
In January the Nawab had forced him to sell 200 maunds of the Com¬ 
pany’s lead to him at an under-rate, before he departed to wage war 
on a neighbouring Raja. The Emperor’s diwan, in whose hands was 
left the business of giving passes for the boats and allowing t e ware 
house to be reopened, put it off with trumpery delays and demande 

1 Hug. con. 21 Jan., 2 Hug. 10; Hug. let. to Patna, 25 Jan., 5 ^ug. 16. There w ^re 
simultaneous orders of the Company and of the Fort to continue efforts o g 
20; M.R.y 1678-9, 154). 

; s *■«**» p -" 

Match „ „ April, * S, 1 ™ » * * »»1 >' ^ 

i 7, 26. 

s Hug. let. 17 May, 5 Hug. 40; Pat. let. 7 June, 7 Hug. 76. 

6 7 Hug. 86. 


7 Ibid. 
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presents amounting to Rs. 850 for himself and the Nawab, which 
Charnock refused. 1 This blocking of the Company’s trade continued 
during February and March, in spite of a present to the diwan of goods 
to the value of Rs. 400. He would do nothing without the orders of the 
Nawab, who made unacceptable demands, including one for a further 
present to himself. 2 Saif Khan returned to Patna in April, and per¬ 
sisted in his requirements, one of which was for an undertaking to 
obtain orders at Delhi for exemption from customs within too short a 
time, like that the Dutch had given him: Charnock declined because 
it would only result in making them liable to pay them at Patna. In 
May, with much ado, he was brought to agreeing to accept one similar 
to that given in Prince Azam’s time, provided it was supplemented 
by a present. Later on, however, he was not content with this and 
demanded a deposit of the amount of customs claimed to be due on the 
saltpetre; and in July the dispute was at a standstill, though Charnock 
optimistically hoped to settle it by giving a present of Rs. 500 to the 
Nawab. 3 

The Company’s despatches of 3 January' to the Fort and the Bay, 
which came with the Success , made three changes of importance among 
the Company’s servants. Bugden was dismissed for negligence in pack¬ 
ing goods that were under his charge as warehouse-keeper at Balasore 
in 1667-8: he was ordered to make good the value of shortages as 
stated in a list annexed to the despatch, and to pay up his large debt 
to the Company. 4 Consequently he was discharged from his post at 
Hugh on 10 August, 5 and the factory Council was reduced to three. 
The second change appointed Charnock, ‘having done us, as we esteem 
it, good and faithful service’, to be Chief at Kasimbazar and second 
of Council in the Bay, with a consequent right of succession to Vincent, 
according to the Company’s rules. 6 This necessarily displaced Littleton 
from the chiefship at Kasimbazar. The Agent and Council slowed up 
the transfers by directing that Charnock should finish the year’s salt¬ 
petre business at Patna and deliver ‘the remains’ before he moved to 
Kasimbazar, and that Littleton was to continue there till Charnock 
arrived and took over the chiefship. 7 Littleton, who was ill and had 


1 Pat. let. 8 Feb., 7 Hug. 26. 

2 Pat. let. 3 & 21 March, 7 Hug. 31, 38. 

3 Pat. let. 17 April, 3 June, 10 July, & 13 Oct., 7 Hug. 57, 76, 85a, 86, 114. In 1677 Charnock 

had been made to deposit the customs (E.F. ii. 431), and this may have led to the Nawab’s 
demand for them. 

6 l y 2 /’ 33 ‘ 5 Hu g- COn - 10 Aug., 2 Hug. 74. 

6 L.B. 19, 38. 7 Fort let I2 J uly> l8 F S G 
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suffered the loss of his young daughter Elizabeth in July, 1 showed 
some natural annoyance. He held his post of Chief under a general 
‘settlement’ made by the Agent and Council, and he took its altera¬ 
tion, by which he alone was displaced, as signifying that he was the 
only ‘unworthy’ person in the Bay—a great discouragement and dis¬ 
credit to himself. He said he was ready to lay down his employment 
as soon as the investment was finished, since his displacement reflected 
on his capacity and experience: on the other hand he was not unwilling 
to serve elsewhere, but if this was denied him he would ‘contentedly 
set down and await the product of time’; meanwhile he asked for ten 
or twelve days’ leave, in view of his bad health. 2 This was granted after 
Master’s arrival, and Littleton was at Hugh with him from 4 to 23 
October .3 As to Charnock, he willingly accepted the Fort’s orders, say¬ 
ing he was ready to move accordingly, when the year's business was 
finished, viz. the saltpetre boats dispatched and the warehouse opened 

again for trade. 4 

Another Chief, Richard Edwards, had a troublous time at Balasore. 
Vincent strongly suspected him to be an accomplice in John Smith’s 
flight (p. 183). 5 The Council also had to complain again of his infrequent 
reports and disobedience to their order that he should write to Hugh 
at least once in every ten days. On 31 March they informed him that 
they looked on it as contempt of their authority; and Vincent m a 
private letter complained of his ‘intolerable neglect’ of orders, adding. 

‘ I perceive I am much mistaken in your disposition; you could never 
else thus determinately have persisted in a stupid neglect of yoursdt • 
About the same time Peacock wrote to Edwards that he had heard 
Vincent threaten, if the contempt continued, to suspend him from the 
Company’s service.* Edwards pleaded that the want of P ro P" assl J 
tance at the shipping season had put the factory business behindhan 
and promised to comply with the order in future. 7 Vincent then assure 
him that he still remained his ‘ cordiall friend ’, and advised him 0 se 
frequent reports, so that he might not have to write so muc a 0 
time, ‘ the great length of your epistles baulking you and makeing y 

■ I Kas. 39, 41, 44; Kas. let. 22 Aug., 7 Hug. 100. Cf. S.M. ii- 306 «• g6) . 

2 Kas. let. 22 Aug., 7 Hug. 96, 99, too. The letter was not d>spatched till 9 **• <^ug ^ 

3 Hug. let. 20 Sept., s Hug. 66 ; 2 Hug. 95,103; i Kas. 67, 74 , > S g g 

4 p a t let. 13 Oct., 7 Hug. n 5 . The warehouse had been sealed up in November 1678 IP 

ante). „ „ 

3 Vincent’s let. 9 Feb., O.C. 4576 ; Hug. let. 4 Jan., 5 Hug. 13. 

6 Hug. let. 20 Feb. & 24 & 31 March, 5 Hug. 21-22, 26, 27, 28, O.C. 459 , 4593- 

7 Bal. let. 1 & 17 April, 7 Hug. 43 “ 44 > 53 - 
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as lo[a]th to come to writeing them as a bear to the stake’. 1 Neverthe¬ 
less his neglect continued: in June the Council wrote ‘utterly dis¬ 
allowing’ his excuses and enjoining punctual obedience to the 'often 
reiterated’ orders, while in July they told him they expected him to 
mend his pace and follow his business closer, or else care would be taken 
to send someone who would do so. 2 Besides this there are clear signs 
that Edwards had become very impecunious. In March Bugden com¬ 
plained to the Council that, in spite of his frequent requests, he could 
not get Edwards to pay him what he owed on the account between 
them. The subsequent correspondence shows that Edwards delayed 
giving Bugden his share in the proceeds of the Maldiua Merchant and 
her goods (p. 183); but Littleton disputed the propriety of its payment. 
This objection having been over-ruled by the Council, Edwards settled 
the account to Bugden’s satisfaction in July; but the correspondence 
indicates his desire to avoid payment as long as possible. 3 Reade also 
up to November made repeated, but unsuccessful, requests to Edwards 
to settle their private account by paying some Rs. 6,000 that he owed. 4 
Both Bugden and Reade were old friends of Edwards, wishing to con¬ 
tinue amicable relations; and probably neither would have pressed for 
payment to the extent of complaining to the Council, but for special 
reasons. Bugden (as already mentioned) was considerably indebted to 
the Company, and Reade had made up his mind to resign the Company’s 
service and return to England on the homeward ships. 5 

Reade was evidently engaging in considerable private trade, includ¬ 
ing the purchase of silks at or near Kasimbazar. This led to a conflict 
between him and Littleton. On 11 April the latter complained that the 
investment for the ships was being hampered by large orders given to 
most of the weavers employed by the Company from a house in the town 
lately taken in ‘ the English name ’, ‘ thereby to make a distinguishment 
in our affairs of general and particular business within and without 
the factory—a thing never practised here before’. Almost simulta¬ 
neously Reade complained that Littleton was stopping goods obtained 
by John Naylor for him. 6 Littleton denied this charge and asked for 
orders whether goods obtained on private account should be received 

1 O.c. 4599. 

2 Hug. let. 10 & 24 May, 6 June, & 9 July, 5 Hug. 37, 43, 44, 50. 

3 7 Hug. 36, 53, 73, 82; 5 Hug. 28, 33, 45; O.C. 4603, 4616, 4625. 

4 O.C. 4558, 4607, 4618, 4639; 2 Hug. 112; 5 Hug. 87-88; 7 Hug. 138. 

5 Fort con. 17 July, M.R. 43; Fort let. 17 July, 3A Misc. 37(2); Reade’s let. 14 April & entry 
17 April, 2 Hug. 30-31. 

6 7 Hug. 47-48; Hug. let. 14 & 17 April, 5 Hug. 22-24; 2 Hug. 29-31. 
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and sent in such a public manner, which he conceived would have 
‘ destructive effects ’ on the Company’s affairs. The Bay Council con¬ 
sequently on 28 April laid down some rules on the subject, viz. (1) the 
Company’s investment must come first: no one should be allowed to 
contract with weavers that usually worked for the Company, nor in 
prohibited goods; (2) no Englishman, nor his agent, should keep a 
particular house outside the factory for private trade, but should do 
all the business, including the receipt, packing, and dispatch of goods, 
within the factory; and (3) no money should be invested in places 
inhabited by the Company’s weavers without first acquainting the 
Chief of the factory for his directions as to the weavers to be employed. 
On the other hand, the Chief was not to impede this business, it being 
a just privilege of the Company’s servants in Bengal, but should assist 
all fair private trade, including the settlement of any controversies 
that might arise. In communicating these orders to Littleton, Vincent 
added that publicity in private trade had now come to be the general 
rule, as the Council had (under directions from the Fort) begun to keep 
a register of private trade, the contents of which were to be sent to 
England annually. 1 The large investment of which Littleton had com¬ 
plained was one by Naylor, who admitted to having invested Rs. I 3 > 000 
for himself and others, but Littleton thought the whole sum would be 
at least Rs. 20,000. He made some remarks, which were considered by 
the Council to be unbecoming, and Littleton was desired to forbear 
‘such reflecting harrangues’ in future. 2 He appears, however, to have 
acted solely in the interest of the Company, which had its investment 
delayed, and the prices of its cloth raised, by such competition. 3 * * 

It will be convenient to deal later with the progress of the invest¬ 
ment, and the sale of treasure and European commodities, in each 
factory. Otherwise, until the arrival of the three ships, the factories 
were largely occupied in getting their accounts into order. Streynsham 
Master, with the experience gained from his inspection in 1676, was 
able to criticize the copies of the accounts that had been forwarded at 
the end of 1678, of which those for Hugh, Balasore, and Dacca had not 


1 Kas. let. 19 April, 7 Hug. 50-51; 2 Hug. 36-37 & O.C. 459 8 ’> Hu S* let ‘ 29 A j?if 
35. Hug. con. of 28 April is reproduced in S.M. ii. 250-1. The Fort sent ex ^ ac s r 

of private trade to serve as a model (18 F.S.G. 28). The Company on 27 ov. eci e 

such a register to be kept in Bengal (Ct. Min., 1677-9, 229). 

2 1 Kas. 30; Kas. let. 31 May, 7 Hug. 68; Hug. let. 10 June, 5 Hug. 47 - 

3 7 Hug. 47. On the other hand, the Company in 1680 censured Littleton for, sen< ^ Qur 

the ships this year taffetas of the same kind as the Company s, except in breadth, 

orders, wherein he hath mistaken himselfe’ (desp. 19 March 1680, 6 L.B. is»). 
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been balanced, though (he said) they had reached Hugh in time for 
this to be done. In February the Agent sent a long statement of errors 
in the Bengal invoices and notes on the accounts; and he ordered each 
factory to pass its accounts monthly in Council. 1 He also said that the 
diaries of the previous year were imperfect, except those kept by 
Littleton, which were in a good form, but different from that pre¬ 
scribed. 2 Instructions as to the accounts and diaries were passed on to 
the sub-factories in February; 3 and later on the Bay Council sent 
repeated reminders for their sending copies of their accounts in good 
time, so that the Hugh books might be completed. 4 The date prescribed 
for closing and balancing them was 30 April, 5 but up to Master’s 
arrival none of the accounts had reached Hugh, except those of Patna. 6 
In the case of Balasore there was a complication, as there was a dis¬ 
crepancy of Rs. 7,700 between the book cash balance and that actually 
in hand, which was unaccounted for, and which the Council, after 
scrutiny of its books in July, were unable to adjust. 7 ()n the other hand, 
the diaries seem to have been kept better and sent more punctually 
than before. The Fort with its letter of 24 February sent a pattern of 
the form to be followed; and even Charnock now complied, though 
(according to Vincent) he had kept no diaries for 1677 and 1678, and 
had ‘scorned and laughed at’ the project. 8 The hands of the Agent and 
Council were now considerably strengthened for dealing with dis¬ 
obedience or unpunctuality in complying with the orders to send 
monthly accounts and diaries, for para. 18 of the Company’s despatch 
of 3 January prescribed penalties for such defaults: for the first offence, 
admonishment; for the second, loss of a quarter’s salary, and for failure 
to amend, dismissal. In para. 19 similar penalties were prescribed for 
any factor, &c., leaving his factory without the leave of his immediate 
superior—orders which a disciplinarian like Master was sure to enforce 
strictly. 9 

1 Fort let. 24 Feb., 18 F.S.G. 17—19, 29-32. 

2 Fort entry of 16 Jan., M.R. 5518 F.S.G. 20. The Company also excepted Kasimbazar from 
its condemnation of the disorder in Bengal sub-factories (desp. 3 Dec., 6 L.B. 129). 

3 5 Hug. 18, 20, 23-24, 21. 

4 5 Hug. 31, 34, 36, 37, 43, 44- 

5 S . M . ii. 4. 

6 5 Hug. 51, 56, 57, 66, 67; 7 Hug. 85a. 

7 Bal. let. 19 July, 7 Hug. 87; Hug. let. 21 & 28 July, 5 Hug. 53. 

8 Pat. let. 17 April, 10 July, & 12 Oct., 7 Hug. 57, 86, 116; Bay let. 17 April 1682, B.P. (1682) 
6; 18 F.S.G. 19-20, saying no diaries had been received from Patna for 1678. 

9 6 L.B. 19-20; Fort let. 12 July, 18 F.S.G. 80; Hug. let. 20 Aug., 5 Hug. 57. The para. 18 is 
reproduced in S.M. ii. 233. 
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The Balasore factory was the first one to be inspected, so this is a 
convenient place to notice events affecting it, not already mentioned. 
Towards the end of March a dispute arose with the Dutch over the 
sale of a piece of ground belonging to the Company, which they claimed 
to have bought from assignees of one Lucia, who had occupied the 
house on it for a number of years and had recently died. The contracts 
relied on were, however, made without the knowledge or consent of the 
factory, contrary to an acknowledgement by Lucia recorded before the 
Kazi that her occupation of the land was purely permissive, and that 
she was not to alienate it without its consent. Some anxiety was felt 
as to the outcome of the dispute, from fear of Dutch bribery and 
influential support of their claim; but the factors took countervailing 
steps; and in May the Kazi, to whom the Governor, Malik Kasim, 
referred the case, decided it in favour of the English. 1 An appeal by 
the Dutch to the Mufti at Cuttack was ineffectual, and the Kazi’s 
decree was confirmed. 2 Besides its strong merits, the factory case was 
helped by Malik Kasim’s greed. On his arrival he intimated that he 
expected a larger present than usual, as he had not received one for 
three years. 3 It was pointed out to him that they gave presents to those 
actually in office, and not to particular individuals; but circumstances 
made his goodwill desirable, and (with the sanction of the Bay Council) 
Edwards hinted that a special present might be made. Accordingly in 
June he was given one worth Rs. 160 in addition to what he had 
received in May. 4 

In April the Council ordered the investment for the Company to be 
started, with the exception of rumals, which it intended to provide at 
Hugh. 5 Edwards promised compliance, but up to 19 July had made no 
advances to the merchants on various grounds: they would not take 
delivery of the factory’s gold till the arrival of the ships, disputed the 
proportion in treasure that they should accept, and would not take 
broadcloth at the rate fixed by the Bay Council. 6 The latter body seem 
to have suspected that Edwards was deliberately delaying matters, for 
on 9 July they wrote that their orders were plain, ‘and would with the 

1 Bal. let. 1 & 17 April & 3 May, 7 Hug. 42, 52, 58-59. Malik Kasim, as in 1673-5, had the 
governorship of Balasore, as well as that of Hugh. 

2 Bal. let. 7 June & n July, 7 Hug. 75, 85a. 

3 Bal. let. 1 & 5 April, 7 Hug. 42, 46. 

4 Hug. let. 12 April, 5 Hug. 32; Bal. let. 23 May & 28 June, 7 Hug. 72, 82. The Kazi was also 
given a present of Rs. 100 in May (7 Hug. 72). 

5 Hug. let. 12 & 29 April, 5 Hug. 31, 34. 

6 Bal. let. 17 April, 3 & 23 May, & 28 June, 7 Hug. 54-55, 59 > 7 82. 
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less difficulty be followed by any but such as seem resolved not to 
understand’. 1 The merchants, however, had long before made advances 
to the weavers, so that Edwards expected to get the required goods in 
sufficient time; and on 17 July a contract was completed for the invest¬ 
ment, though at rates which exceeded those of the previous year. 2 

Master and Mohun landed at Balasore on 20 August and remained 
there till 9 September, when they re-embarked for the journey to 
Hugh. 3 As Master’s proceedings on this tour are fully recorded in vol. 2 
of Sir Richard Temple’s Diaries of Streynsham Master , it is unneces¬ 
sary to do more than briefly summarize them here. He first examined 
the accounts, and found them to be ‘behindhand, in great disorder and 
confusion’. 4 The cash in hand (over Rs. 10,000) was examined and 
agreed with the balance shown in the accounts; 5 but this was due to 
deception on the part of Edwards (p. 203). Master then took in hand 
the contract for the year’s investment. The merchants obstinately 
refused to reduce the rates previously agreed on; and as these were 
much under the 10 per cent, reduction on a contract of 1676 that the 
Company insisted on, they were accepted. The merchants’ insistence on 
immediate payment of the whole amount due at those rates, instead 
of only half then and the rest on clearing their accounts, was also 
accepted, after the two chief merchants (Khemchand and another) 
had agreed to give security for the performance of the contract. The 
money was to be paid in gold and rials at agreed rates. 6 The usual 
bartering of European goods in part-payment for the cloth supplied 
was dropped in view of the Company’s order that such goods were not 
to be disposed of, except for cash. 7 Master put the contract into legal 
form, and induced the merchants to assent to its continuance for future 
years, subject to the Company’s orders. 8 Their accounts with the Com¬ 
pany were also settled subject to certain objections that required 
further examination. 9 Finally, on 3 September a council-meeting held 
by Master and Mohun (to which Edwards was admitted as a senior 
merchant) passed a long set of instructions for the factory’s guidance. 
Inter alia this stated that its accounts contained ‘great confusions and 


3 c^f Ug -‘ 5 °‘ 2? Hu S* 82 ’ 87 5 SM > ii. 217-18. 

6.M. n. 213,236. 4 Ibid _ 2I4# 

* 6 Ibi d< 215-24. 

Desp. 3 Jan., 6 L.B. 35, 36; Bay let. to Company, 31 Dec., 3 A Misc. 41(2), para. 7 ; Hug. let. 
20 Aug., 5 Hug. 37. B 

8 S.M ii. 220, 222-4; O.C. 4 M- The Company disapproved of such contracts ‘in perpetuity’ 

(desp. 5 Jan. 1681, 6 L.B. 253). F F ' 

9 S.M. ii. 220-2. 
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such gross errours to the prejudice of Hon. Company as we presume 
cannot be paraleld in any place’; but these were in books kept by 
Bugden for [677-8, so that Edwards was not responsible. Directions 
were given as to their correction and for the balancing of the books for 
1678-9 by the end of September, after which the current account- 
books were to be brought up to date and passed monthly in Council 
according to the regulations. In view of the late reception of the former 
books, 4 and the many differences in the accompts which you were at a 
loss how to compose without fuller orders from your superiours’, the 
backwardness of the accounts was excused; but Edwards was admon¬ 
ished (in accordance with the Company’s prescribed penalties) for his 
procrastination in sending monthly diaries and cash-accounts to Hugh. 
The factory expenses were also ordered to be reduced in a specified 
manner. 1 On 9 September the Agent, &c., embarked on the Lilly and 
got to the river’s mouth, where they boarded the Arrival on the follow¬ 
ing day, ‘disposing the young men and the lumber aboard the Ganges 
and the Lilly ’, so that the sloops were ready to sail for Hugh on the 11 th. 2 

The story of events at Balasore until the return of Master in Decem¬ 
ber (p. 218) can best be given here. The investment seems to have pro¬ 
ceeded smoothly, after one or two attempts of merchants to deviate 
from the contract had been defeated under Master’s orders; and on 20 
December all the goods had reached the factory, except the stick-lac. 
The investment in calicoes was, however, reduced to 30,000 pieces, as 
the Bay Council decided on 30 October to buy the other articles at 
Hugh, where they could be got better and cheaper. 3 For the same 
reason no saltpetre was bought at Balasore, though there was a con¬ 
siderable quantity of it on offer, and negotiations had taken place for 
more of it to be brought from near Patna by the importers. 4 

Master’s visit must have entailed a considerable strain on Edwards, 
and just after his departure he was ‘taken with a lameness and 
num[b]ness in his hands and feet’, which almost deprived him of the 
use of them. This continued, and on 6 November he died. Two days 
previously Byam and Sheppard had reported that, though the cash- 
account for October showed a balance of Rs. 8,236, Edwards disowned 
having any cash in his hands, and said he could give no explanation in 
his then condition. 5 In the circumstances Byam asked for remittances 


* S.M. ii, 225-34. O.C. 4647 also reproduces Master’s proceedings from i to 5 Sept. 

^ 5 .M. ii. 236* 238. /a q qA• C M 

3 7 Hug. 107, 118, 127, 129, 134, 138, & (next sec.) 6, 12, 14, 15; 5 Hug. 45 , 68 » * 3 » ' * 

^ S.M. ii. 237, 253, 279; 7 Hug. 41-42, 55 , 73 , II8 * 


11. 279 


5 Bal. let. 7 & 24 Oct., 4 & 6 Nov., 7 Hug. 112, 121, 127 
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to enable the investment to continue, and he was allowed to draw bills 
on Hugh; but later on it was found that the merchants had been over¬ 
paid for the goods they supplied. 1 Another discovery was that in 
August Edwards had borrowed Rs. 7,599 from a merchant to make the 
cash balance agree with that in the books, repaying most of the loan 
shortly after Master’s departure and keeping the rest for himself. 2 
Byam said he had left such a lot of ‘lumber’ that it would take five or 
six days to make an exact account of his belongings. This was con¬ 
firmed later on by Master, who records that he had ‘ more lumber than 
any man has been knowne to have of his quality or standing; and there 
was monys found scattered amongst his papers and other things here 
and there, a little in silver and gold of severall countrys, which made it 
evident that he was a careless and vain man’. 3 The completion of a full 
inventory was, therefore, postponed till after the ships had left, but 
under Master’s orders his chests, &c., were opened in the presence of 
the commanders, in order to ‘take a view of his papers’, which were 
then sealed up again. 4 

Before Master and Mohun reached Hugh on 16 September, the 
factors had been troubled by two complaints against them, which 
came before the Governor. One was by a horse-dealer from Muskat, 
who had shipped twenty-four horses on the Bengal Merchant , at a time 
when she belonged to Clavell. According to Vincent, he had pawned 
them to the commander as security for repayment of a respondentia 
loan after the ship’s arrival, and then sold them to him for an addi¬ 
tional Rs. 1,000. He also gave a full discharge to the commander, 
attested by eminent merchants and the Kazi at Balasore. Nevertheless 
he was now threatening trouble over the matter, so Persian papers about 
it, attested by the Kazi, were sent to the Dacca factory in January. 5 
The other was made by a Rajput servant of Malik Kasim, who said 
his son, aged 9, had been stolen and then bought by the English at 
Hugh, who would not restore him. 6 In June both complainants brought 

1 7 Hug. 130, 136, 138, & (next sec.) 3, 6, 12, 14; S.M. ii. 325, 347, 359. 

2 7 Hug. 4; S.M. ii. 322, 359, 360. 

3 7 Hug. 134; S.M. ii. 359-60. This no doubt led to the Company’s remark: ‘we take notice of 
Mr. Edwards’ death and the vanity of his life’ (desp. 5 Jan. 1681, 6 L.B. 253). Evidently it is due 
to his habit of keeping nearly all letters received by him that his extensive correspondence with 
a large circle of friends for ten years (1669-79) was preserved and sent home, so that it is now to 
be found in the O.C. volumes: cf. S.M. ii. 360 n. The letters show the great regard they felt for 
him and the ready assistance he gave them in their private trade. 

4 Master’s let. 28 Nov., 8 Hug. 2 (S.M. ii. 309); Bal. let. 13 Dec., 7 Hug. 12. 

* Entry 21 June, 2 Hug. 59; Hug. let. 24 Jan. 8 c 21 June, 5 Hug. 16, 59. 

6 Entries 13 & iy June, 2 Hug. 
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parwanas from Dacca, ordering the Governor, Malik Bairam (who was 
deputizing for his brother), to do them justice. 1 The Rajput’s son was 
said to have been delivered to Samuel Anthony, a writer in the factory; 
but the Council considered that the charge was a false one, supported 
by evidence that had been extorted by violence and intimidation. The 
Governor, however, under the influence of the Buxi, who was the 
factory’s ‘great and implacable enemy’, insisted that the factory vakil 
should go to Dacca to answer the charge, and placed two horsemen at 
the factory door till he went. 2 The Council, being still of opinion that 
the complaint was absolutely false, resolved to ‘quash it utterly’ by 
a small bribe, and also to give the usual presents to Ali Naki, who had 
arrived in May as the Prince’s representative. 3 Vincent pressed Malik 
Kasim to take over the horse-dealer’s complaint, and to order his 
brother and the Buxi to cease troubling the factory about the two cases. 
He agreed, but action on his letter was suspended from fear of offending 
Malik Bairam. 4 As the Buxi continued to annoy the Council and they 
found him irreconcilable, they decided in August to complain to the 
Emperor’s diwan about him and to request his removal. 5 The Rajput 
was rebuffed by the Emperor’s diwan at Dacca, but at the end of the 
year was threatening to apply to the Prince, and—should it be neces¬ 
sary—to Aurangzeb; while fresh papers had to be obtained from 
Balasore to defeat the horse-dealer, who was still being troublesome 
at Dacca. 6 The petition for the Buxi’s removal was deferred, pending 
the arrival of Shaista Khan and a new head-Buxi at Dacca. 7 

The investment was started in May, and contracts had been made 
for most of the required calicoes by 27 August, when the rest were kept 
for the approaching arrival of the Agent. 8 The balancing and closing 
of the Hugh accounts was similarly left over, owing to the non-receipt 
of books from the inland factories, or to disputed entries that called for 
an investigation which the Council evidently shirked. 9 On his arrival, 
Master energetically tackled this thorny subject. Deficiencies in the 
final cash-balances of Clavell, Marshall, and Bugden at Balasore were 


* 2 Hug. 57, 59. 2 2 Hug. 57-58; Hug. 57, 58, let. 2 Aug., 5 Hug. 53. 

3 2 Hug. 58-59; Hug. let. 11 May, 5 Hug. 39. 

4 Hug. let. 27 June, 5 Hug. 49; Bal. let. 11 July, 7 Hug. 85; entry 25 July, 2 Hug. 66. 

6 Dac. let. 5 & 27 Sept., 7 Hug. 104,109; Hug. let. 12 Dec., 5 Hug. 11. In October the Rajpu 
returned to Hugli with a new parwana for demanding his son from the English (2 Hug. 104), but 
the result is not stated. 

7 Dac. let. 27 Sept. & 23 Oct., 7 Hug. 109,122; Hug. let. 9 Oct., 5 Hug. 71. 

8 Entries 26 May, 28 July, & 18, 22, & 27 Aug., 2 Hug. 52, 68, 77, 84, 85. 

9 Entries 26 May, 25 June, 28 July, & 27 Aug., 2 Hug. 51-52, 61, 68, 85. 
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settled, and Bugden was called on to make good what was thus 
charged to his account. The total came to Rs. 7,729, which cleared the 
disputed deficiency in the Balasore factory balance (p. 203). Bugden 
was also examined about the sum of Rs. 6,000 alleged by Balasore 
merchants to have been paid him in 1677-8, but not credited in the 
accounts. He pleaded ignorance and proposed to go to Balasore on his 
sloop to inquire into the matter, as well as to dispose of a cargo of 
pepper and to collect money due to him there, towards satisfying the 
Company’s demands against him. On 26 September Master, Mohun, 
and Vincent, in consultation, refused this request, and ordered his 
confinement in the factory till he should pay the money due or give 
good security for its payment. His sloop and her cargo were also 
attached. 1 This resulted in the payment of Rs. 14,000 (the estimated 
amount of his debt to the Company, including interest) by Bugden on 
the next day, whereupon he was released and his sloop restored to him. 2 
To complete the story, it may be added that he was allowed to go to 
Balasore in October, and after at length admitting that he had received 
the disputed sum of Rs. 6,000, he discharged his remaining debt to the 
Company and was allowed to stay in Bengal for another year. 3 By 22 
October the accounts of the Balasore factory had been adjusted and 
agreed with the Hugh books; the cash balance at Hugh was rectified; 
and amounts due to the Company from the estates of Clavell and 
Marshall (Rs. 28,000) were ascertained and demanded from their 
executors, who agreed to deposit the remainder of those estates in the 
Company’s treasury. 4 By 25 October the Kasimbazar, Dacca, and 
Patna books were also adjusted with those of Hugh, but final agreement 
between them had to await further information. 5 On 26 September 
Master, Vincent, and Mohun made regulations on the lines of those 
prescribed for Masulipatam (p. 104), regarding the grant of passes to 
freemen, their residence at Fort St. George, the registration of their 
trade, &c. Both they and the Company’s servants were prohibited from 
applying to a Governor or other Indian officer for clearing their goods, 
except through the Chief of a factory, as well as from ‘colouring’ goods 

1 2 Hug. 90-91; S.M. ii. 241-2, 244-7. 2 S.M. ii. 251. 

3 2 Hug. 97, 101, & (next sec.) 22-23; S.M. ii. 260, 263, 288, 328, 348-9, 363; Hug. let. 14 

Oct., 5 Hug. 75; Bal. let. 30 Oct., 7 Hug. 126; let. to Company, 12 Nov. 1679 & 2 7 Jan. 1680 
3A Misc. 38(2), 40(1). 

4 2 Hug. 96-97; Kas. let. 28 Nov., 7 Hug. 3; 3 A Misc. 38(1), 40(1); S.M. ii. 259-60, 264-5, 

268-9, 27o, 31 3 - A subsequent deficiency of Rs. 2,783 was detected on 10 Dec. and ordered to be 
made good from Clavell’s estate (S.M. ii. 326). 

5 S.M. ii. 268-9, 270, 277. 
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not belonging to them, in order to abet their escape from customs as 
if they were goods belonging to the English. The rules regarding the 
private trade of Company’s servants laid down by the Bay Council on 
28 April (p. 198) were confirmed and made applicable to all the factories 
in the Bay: it was also made clear that all moneys advanced, and par¬ 
ticulars of goods imported or exported, in the course of such trade 
should be entered in the register kept of it. 1 

In September the Prince’s diwan, Haji Muhammad, became anxious, 
before leaving Dacca, to recover Rs. 15,000 which he had invested 
through Vincent in a trading venture in Persia, apparently as part of 
arrangements made in 1678 (p. 161). About 25 September the factory 
vakil, James Price, expected to find him in a favourable mood after he 
had been given a promise of twenty-five bottles of Spanish wine from 
the factory, but instead he was ‘all on fire’ during the interview, 
demanding this sum and its profit. For three days the factors ‘re¬ 
ceived such affronts, clamours, and noise ... by his numerous traine of 
peons and chubdars [mace-bearers], as is next to an assault and seizure 
of our persons and robbing the house’. The trouble was ended on the 
29th only by Price putting himself into the custody of the diwan’s 
people and getting the latter to send him to Hugh for the money. 2 He 
arrived with one of the chobdars on 9 October, and he was followed a day 
later by ahadis (troopers) with written orders for its payment and an 
undertaking to answer for the profit. The demand was unreasonable, 
because the venture had not been completed; but, in order to pacify 
the diwan, it was agreed to allow Vincent to pay him the Rs. 15, 000 
out of the Company’s cash, subject to his repaying the money by a bill 
of exchange at the Fort, where the money had been lodged. 3 The Rs. 
15,000 were accordingly paid to the ahadis on II October, and the 
matter was finished in November by the diwan relinquishing his claim 
to any profit, and by Vincent giving the required bill of exchange on 

Madras. 4 

On 31 October William Bonnell (a soldier of the guard that had 
accompanied Master from Madras), Samuel Sherman (commander of the 
Ganges ), and Edward Tench (a boatswain on one of the sloops) were 
set upon by some twenty Dutch seamen in the town; and Bonnell was 
killed by a stab through his heart, the other two escaping after being 

1 2 Hug. 92-93; O.C. 4567; S . M . ii. 248-50. 

2 Dac. let. 27 & 29 Sept., 7 Hug. no, hi. 

3 Hug. let. 9 Oct., 5 Hug. 71; entries 6, 9, & 10 Oct., 2 Hug. 95, 97 > IO °* 

4 2 Hug. 100, 101-2, 109, in-12, 117-18. 
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‘sorely beaten’. The Dutch director, Jacob Verburg, gave facilities for 
an attempt to have the assailants identified, but this failed and at the 
end of the year the murder remained undetected. 1 Two of the musicians 
in Master’s retinue—his ‘violin[ist] ’ and his ‘trumpeter’—also died 
at Hugh. 2 

Master and Mohun left Hugh on 4 November for Kasimbazar, which 
they reached on the night of the 7th. 3 Among previous events at that 
factory which have not been noticed, one of some importance was the 
death of Richard Smith, brother of Anthony Smith (p. 176). 4 He died 
in August at Hugh, where he had gone for treatment, from ‘flux’; and 
his loss was much regretted by Littleton, who said he was a very able 
workman, and there was no other dyer who could do so well. 5 A possible 
successor was, however, afterwards found in one of the youths who had 
been sent out in 1678 (p. 4), by name Samuel Pine. He had been placed 
under Smith in February to be taught dyeing; and Littleton testified 
later that Smith 

being a very able man in his way and having a likeing to the said lad, 
did take care and paines to instruct him in his art and mistery, in 
which (being a youth of a very sharp wit and most apprehensive and 
ingenious parts) did profit therein to admiration, improving himself 
in the time while his master lived, as much or more as many have done 
in as many yeares as that was monthes. 6 

To improve the dyeing a well was considered essential, as the river 
water was so foul for most of the year; the Bay Council sanctioned its 
construction, which, however, was not carried out during the year. 7 

In August Rai Benarsidas, the Governor of Murshidabad for the 
Prince, left for Delhi with his son, Rai Malik Chand, and was succeeded 
by one Azmat Khan. 8 Muhammad Murad, the Governor for the Em¬ 
peror, likewise departed in October, and was replaced by Mir Riyaz. 9 

The relations of the factory with them and other Mughal officers were 
amicable throughout the year. 

The investment proceeded normally, except for the interference due 
to excessive private trade that has been already mentioned (p. 187). 

1 2 Hug. 108-9 & (next sec.) 25; S.M. ii. 282-3, 35 6 - 

2 Entries 27 Sept. & 10 Oct., 2 Hug. 93, 100; S.M. ii. 251, 257. 

3 2 Hug. iio-ii ; 1 Kas. 77 ; S.M. ii. 287. 4 , Kas 6> 

* 1 Kas. 32, 44; 2 Hug. 70; 5 Hug. 56, 61; 7 Hug. 89, 97. 

1 Kas. 8 & entry of 8 March 1680, (next sec.) 29; Kas. let. 24 Feb., 7 Hug. 30. 

7 Kas. let. 24 Feb. & 15 March, 7 Hug. 30, 34; Hug. let. 4 March, 5 Hug. 25. 

Kas. let. 22 Aug., 7 Hug. 99; 1 Kas. 47, 78. 

9 1 Kas. 7, 67, 74, 78 ; S.M. ii. 298. 
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The factory had to borrow money, as the gold received from England 
went off with difficulty; nor could it be sent to Rajmahal for minting, 
since no factor could be spared to accompany it, as ordered by the 
Company. 1 In April only the gold already in coin was sold; and the 
ingots were not disposed of till September. 2 Consequently by the end 
of August Rs. 28,000 had been borrowed, in addition to Rs. 30,000 
sent to Patna for procuring the proposed farman (p. 194); and in Sep¬ 
tember further loans had to be taken. 3 In October, when the factory 
had to remit Rs. 40,000 to Dacca and Patna, it was still in debt, though 
it was paying off the loans as fast as money came in. 4 The want of it 
led to some delay in paying the picars ( paikar , broker), who were 
pressing for the usual advances; and towards the end of August only 
about half the investment had been provided for. 5 But taffetas had 
then begun to come in, and were being sent on to Hugh. 6 

On 11 November, a few days after their arrival at Kasimbazar, Master 
and Mohun sent a letter to the Company answering a despatch of 17 
March, which reached them there, and giving an account of their 
proceedings since they had left the Fort. This mentioned the great 
disorder they had found in the Bay accounts, and the steps they had 
taken to rectify it, which they hoped would prevent its recurrence. 
They remarked that the last year’s gold had not been disposed of up 
to the time of their arrival in Bengal, that the factories had had to 
borrow money to carry on the investment, and that its backwardness 
would entail a late dispatch of the ships. 7 In particular the saltpetre 
investment at Patna gave cause for anxiety. On 20 September the 
Agent had written to Charnock by an express messenger to know the 
state of affairs, saying they were solicitous as to the reason for his long 
silence, and were awaiting the saltpetre boats with impatience. 8 Weekly 
reminders were sent him on I, 9, and 16 October, and on the 23rd it was 
decided to wait for a few days before taking steps to buy saltpetre at 
Hugh. 9 The next day Charnock’s letter of 13 October was received. 10 
This said he would have sent an answer long before but for daily ex¬ 
pectations of dispatching the boats. He gave a full account of the diffi¬ 
culties and delays that had ensued since he wrote in July chiefly from 


* 7 Hug. 29, 33; 5 Hug. 24, 25. - T Va . cc 

2 7 Hug. 40, 65, 68, 77 , 89, 96, 105; 1 Kas. 56-57. ^ 7 Hug. 83, 106, Kas. 55. 

4 7 Hup. 117. As to shortage of cash in Nov., see S.M. ii. 309, 312. 

5 7 Hug. 96, 98, 106. 6 1 Hug- 98, 100, 101. 

’ 6 L.B. 73; 3A Misc. 38(1) & (2); S.M. 288-9. 5 Hug. 65; S . M . 11. 243- 

0 5 Hug. 68, 70, 75; 1 Hug. 104; S.M. ii. 269-70. 

10 S.M. ii. 271; 7 Hug. 112-16, reproduced in S.M. ii. 272-6. 
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a new diwan who took the matter out of the hands of the Nawab, but 
was equally obstructive, though without seeking any present for him¬ 
self. Ultimately he agreed to accept Charnock’s undertaking to produce 
within four months an order from Delhi for freeing the Company from 
payment of customs. This had to be sealed by the Kazi, and sent to 
the diwan, who was on a journey and some days ’ distance from Patna. 
Meanwhile the boatmen had complained to the Kazi of their long 
detention, and claimed Rs. 5,500 for demurrage: this entailed Court 
proceedings and affronts, but Charnock hoped to settle the matter for 
about Rs. 600. The warehouse was still closed, and the Nawab would 
not allow them to dispose of the fresh treasure they had received from 
the ships. 1 When the year’s business was finished, the boats being dis¬ 
patched and the warehouse opened, Charnock was ready to obey the 
order for his departure to Kasimbazar. On receipt of this letter, Master 
called a Council meeting, which decided that, if Charnock accepted the 
chiefship of Kasimbazar, he should leave Patna in time to be there by 
20 November, after having given over charge to Peachey, Mcverell, and 
Sowden; and a postscript accordingly was added to the letter for that 
factory which had been prepared the previous day. 2 On 30 October a 
further letter, dated the 17th, was received from Charnock, advising 
that the diwan was ill and had not yet been seen by the factory vakil, 
so that the boats were still held up. On 3 November Master and 
his Council decided, before buying any saltpetre at Hugli, to await 
a further report from Patna. 3 This came in Charnock’s letter of 5 
November, which reached Master at Kasimbazar on the 14th. In it he 
replied to a rebuke by Master for hazarding ‘ soe great a concerne of the 
Company for soe small a matter as 1,000 or 1,500 Rs.’ He said that, if 
they could have found anyone to accept any such sum that would have 
dispeeded’ the boats, they would soon have given it; but that for the 
last four months the business had been in the hands of the Emperor’s 
diwan, who would accept no present. On 26 October the vakil had 
brought back an order from him to the mihr-bahr (harbour-master) to 
issue a pass for the boats, after taking an account of the goods on them. 
The latter, however, refused to do so without orders from the Nawab, 
which he promised to obtain after receiving a present of Rs. 200; but 
the Nawab delayed matters and had to be placated with a present of 

1 Treasure had been sent to Patna in specie, as there was a mint there, and also the merchants 

were always ready to buy treasure and at a better rate than elsewhere in Bengal (Hug let 16 
Au g-> 5 Hug. 55). ' 

3 2 Hug. 105; 5 Hug. 76-78; S.M. ii. 271, 277. 

7 Hug. 121; 2 Hug. 107, no; S.M. ii. 279, 285. 
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Rs. 700, whereupon he promised acquiescence and the mihr-bahr’s pass 
was expected to come in a day or two. As to himself, Charnock said he 
could not perform impossibilities, ‘but must stay theire time’; and 
as things were in such confusion, he ‘would faine have effected’ the 
clearing of the boats and the opening of the warehouse before he left 
Patna, so he could not comply with the order to be in Kasimbazar by 
20 November to take over the chiefship, which he accepted. 1 On 15 
November Master wrote to Charnock that, if he did not appear at 
Kasimbazar before the Agent and Council entered on the business of 
settling the cadre of the Company’s servants in Bengal, ‘it would of 
necessity fall under debate whether he could be settled as the Hon. 
Company had apointed, his excuse of staying to deliver the remaines 
not holding good, because he hath had some months since notice of his 
removall’. 2 On 21 November another letter from Charnock, dated 11 
November, was received at Kasimbazar. This reported that the Nawab 
had ordered the warehouse to be opened and a pass to be granted for 
the boats, so it was hoped they would leave in two or three days. 3 The 
boats were actually sent off with 29,891 maunds of saltpetre on 19 
November, after further difficulties in getting the pass had been sur¬ 
mounted and the boatmen had been paid Rs. 900 for demurrage. To 
get the warehouse opened, they had had to give a further present of 
Rs. 700; but there was still a difficulty about it, as the Nawab’s amin 
wanted to have all the goods in it registered in the custom-house, to 
which the factors could not consent. However, as the boats had gone, 
Charnock (in his letter of 22 November about it) said he was making all 
haste to hand over charge and come down to Kasimbazar. 4 This letter 
did not reach that place till 5 December, the day after the Agent had 
left it, and was received by him at Hugh on the 8th. Meanwhile on 30 
November, in view of the uncertainty as to the arrival of the Patna 
saltpetre in time for lading it on the ships, Master (in consultation with 
Mohun and Littleton) ordered the Hugh factory to buy up whatever 
saltpetre could be obtained and send it to Balasore for the ships. 5 6 

Leaving this matter for the present, the other work done during the 

1 7 Hug. 132-3; S.M. ii. 291-2; Hug. let. 24 Oct., 5 Hug. 78. 

2 S.M. ii. 293. 3 1 Kas. 78; S.M. ii. 298-9; 7 Hug. 137. 

4 8 Hug. 5, 11; S.M. ii. 322. 

5 S.M. ii. 308-9, 311-12, 314, 322-3; Kas. let. 28 Nov. & 1 Dec., 8 Hug. 2, 4. Littleton was 

admitted to the Council as being of the degree of senior merchant (S.M. ii. 306): cf. the simi ar 
admission of Edwards (p. 171 ante). The Company disapproved of such a practice, and directe 
that no one should be added to the appointed Council without its orders (desp. 5 Jan. 1681, 

6 L.B. 256). 
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Agent’s inspection of the Kasimbazar factory may be briefly noticed. 
By 20 November the Dacca, Patna, and Kasimbazar books had been 
reconciled with those of Hugh, so that the last could now be balanced. 1 
Between 21 and 29 November the silks, taffetas, floretta yarn, raw silk, 
&c., that had been brought to the warehouse were inspected and priced. 2 
In its despatch of 3 January the Company asked the Bay Council to 
send home yearly one bale of any new sort of calicos, &c., that was 
introduced. Master noticed that the bags in which the merchants 
brought their silk was of a different sort of cloth to any he had seen be¬ 
fore, and ascertained it was called ‘arundee’ ( arindi), as it was ‘spun 
by a worme that feeds upon the leaves of a stalke or tree called arundee ’ 
(i.e. by the arindi silkworm, so called because it feeds chiefly on the 
castor-oil plant named arindi in Bengal). He ordered some of it to be 
dyed in different colours, and had a bale of it sent home, thus intro¬ 
ducing tussore silk into England. 3 On 26 November, after several days ’ 
negotiations, he got one of the merchants, by name Chitr Mall, to 
enter into a permanent contract for the purchase of all the Company’s 
gold and silver which was brought to the factory, at fixed rates. 4 On 
30 November Littleton and Naylor were examined as to a ‘paper of 
informations against them and others that had been received with the 
despatch of 3 January. The Company asked the Agent and Council to 
inquire into the alleged abuses and to report about them; but Master 
merely recorded their general denials, as he had done previously at 
Hugh in regard to \ incent and Reade, and took no further proceedings, 
on the ground that no names of accusers or witnesses were given, nor 
did any informer appear before the Agent and Council. 5 On 2 December 
regulations for the keeping of accounts; making advances; entering 
prices of goods; sorting, weighing, and packing goods, so as to avoid 
theft and deceit; getting the benefit of exchange on current coin paid 
out, and disallowing monthly wages to the vakils and other employees 
who drew a dasturi or commission of ^th on money paid to the mer¬ 
chants and weavers. The erection of new buildings, such as a ‘throw¬ 
ing-house’, weaving-house, kitchen, and a wall round the factory was 
also sanctioned. 6 On the same day it was resolved to visit Buzurg Umed, 


1 S.M. ii. 293, 294, 295, 297; 7 Hug. 136, 137. 

2 S.M. ii. 298-300, 308, 310; 1 Kas. 79, 80, 82. 

L f\ 3 i ; S j L jj* 300 312; entry 23 Dec., 1 Kas. 9; Kas. let. 23 Dec., 8 Hug. 15; 3 A Misc. 
39(2), 41(2). For further information see S.M. ii. 299 «., & Yule, 580. 

S.M. ii. 304, 306-8; Kas. let. 28 Nov., 8 Hug. 2. The Company approved of the contract, as 
being of possible service (desp. 5 Jan. 1681, 6 L.B. 253). 

5 S.M. ii. 285-6, 311; desp. 3 Jan., 6 L.B. 32. 6 S.M. ii. 


1 Kas.(new sec.) 2-5. 
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Shaista Khan’s eldest son, who was near Mirdaudpur on his way to 
Dacca as his father’s deputy, and to give him a present, especially as 
he was accompanied by Rai Balchand, the former Governor of Murshi- 
dabad, who had been reappointed there. Accordingly, the next day 
Needham and Catchpole were sent to make the visit, as the Agent was 
on his departure to Hugh, and Littleton in consequence could not be 
spared for it. 1 

Master and Mohun left Kasimbazar on 4 December and reached 
Hugh on the 6th. 2 The previous day Threder had been sent to Balasore 
on the Arrival with goods for the Golden Fleece ) which included a 
quantity of saltpetre; and the Princess , a sloop belonging to Hatton 
and freighted to help in the lading of the ships, left the same day with 
more saltpetre and other goods. 3 On receipt of Master’s orders (p. 210), 
immediate steps had been taken to procure all the saltpetre available 
in the town, and some 8,000 maunds were obtained, of which two- 
thirds had been sent to Balasore by the time Master left on 16 December, 
while the rest was being laden on boats to follow in a day or two. 4 
This was enough to supply kintlage to all the ships, 5 and mitigated the 
inconvenience due to the late arrival of the Patna boats. These came 
on 22 and 23 December, and the saltpetre was taken ashore. 6 It was 
too late to send it to Balasore for the homeward ships, and the ‘petre’ 
was still lying at Hugh at the close of the year. 7 

Returning to Master’s proceedings after his arrival at the factory, 
these mainly consisted of administrative orders for the better regula¬ 
tion of it and other factories. On 12 December the rules for keeping 
accounts, diaries, consultation-books, &c., that had been framed by 
him in 1676 8 were supplemented by detailed instructions for ensuring 
greater regularity, and the penalties prescribed by the Company for 
disobedience were incorporated. 9 Additional reforms contained in them 
included orders that Company’s servants using broadcloth or other 
stuffs from the warehouse must pay cash for them instead of having 


1 S.M. ii. 319-20; 1 Kas. 6. 2 S-M- “• 3 21 2 * 1 6 ' 

3 Hug. let. to Threder, 5 Dec., 5 Hug. 2 ; 2 Hug. 3 , 26 ; S.M. ii. 315 *• The Ganges was also sent 

with saltpetre on 21 Nov. (2 Hug. 119). 

4 5 Hug. 1; 2 Hug. 1; S.M. ii. 323, 356. 

5 S.M. ii. 324; Hug. let. 31 Dec., 3A Misc. 41(2). 

^ 3 Hug. 28; Hug. let. 7 Jan. 1680, 28 F.S.G. 46. One of the boats caught fire on the way, 

entailing a loss of about 425 bags (Kas. let. 12 Dec., 8 Hug. 9; 2 Hug. 28, . • 355 )• 

* Hug. let. 20 Jan. 1680, 8 Hug. 25. On 13 Dec. Master ordered the three sloops t° be sent late 

on to Madras with the saltpetre and other goods left behind by the ships (2 Hug. 22, S.M. u. 34 h 

8 S.M. ii. 1-6; E.F. ii. 406). 

9 2 Hug. 6-8; S.M. ii. 329-32. 
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their value debited in accounts; 1 that salaries should be paid twice 
yearly; that durbar and port charges at Dacca and Hugli should be 
plainly shown in the accounts, and a percentage on account of them 
should be charged in the invoices for goods sent to England ; 2 that each 
sub-factory should have ‘a handsome, convenient room, large, light, 
and well scituated’, to be set apart for the office, in which all registers, 
&c., should be kept under lock and key; and that a public table should 
be maintained, at which all single persons of the factory were to diet. 
As ordered by the Company, 3 a scale of factory charges was also laid 
down; and vakils and others getting dasturi were deprived of monthly 
wages. Another provision of importance was that the Company’s old 
merchants should be retained as long as they did well, and that none of 
them should be put out of employment, nor any new one employed, 
without an order in consultation stating the reason for it. 4 Other 
clauses provided for obtaining the benefit of any favourable rate of 
exchange in remitting money or advancing ‘current money’ to mer¬ 
chants, the proper pricing and packing of goods, and the proper hand¬ 
ing over charge of his office by the Chief of a factory, when proceeding 
on leave. 5 The orders against immorality, &c., made at Madras on 28 
October 1678 (p. 5) were also made applicable to all factories in the Bay. 6 

On 12 December Master, Vincent, and Mohun proceeded to draw 
up the list of the places, stations and imployments’ of the Company’s 
servants in the Bay factories, to take effect after the departure of the 
ships and by the end of January 1680. 7 Its first important feature is 
that it made provision for the establishment of a new factory at 
Malda, as authorized by the Company in 1678. In January the Council 
had come to the conclusion that there were not enough factors avail¬ 
able to enable this to be done; and the cloth from Malda required for 
England was therefore obtained through merchants at Kasimbazar. 8 
Master recognized the need for more factors and writers in Bengal, 
and asked the Company to send additional recruits. 9 In February 


' This f° llowed a direction in the desp. of 3 Jan. that none of its servants should be allowed to 
run into debt to the Company (6 L.B. 28). 

2 The Company disapproved of this extra charge, which was one of 2J per cent, (desp 3 r Dec 
4TWr n- , , 3 6 L.B. 17; S.M. ii. 334. 

s’SHg? is. 35T * -*>* - 

• ISSSSSSIKU. Hug. 15-16, lg-21; S.M. ii. 345-7. 

8 Hug con. 21 Jan., 2 Hug. n; Hug. let. 5 April, s Hug. 29; 6 L.B. 35-36; r Kas. 17; Hu». 

con. 13 Dec., 2 Hug. 21-22; S.M. ii. 300, 348. b 

9 Let ‘ t0 Co ' 17 J ul y< 12 Nov - l6 79 , & 27 Jan. 1680, 3 A Misc. 37(2), 38(2), 39(1). 
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he had promised to supply some by the ships; and he accordingly 
sent John Thomas, a factor at Madras, and John Scattergood, a factor 
at Masulipatam, both of whom desired to go to Bengal. 1 They, however, 
merely replaced Bugden, who had been dismissed, and Reade, who 
was given formal permission to return to England on 10 December. 2 
Nevertheless two factors, Fitch Nedham and Trenchfield, as well as 
one writer, Jonathan Prickman, were allotted to Malda as Chief, 
second, and third respectively. 3 On 13 December Master and his Coun¬ 
cil gave further directions for the establishment of the factory, in¬ 
cluding the building of a house to be entirely of brick, on open and high 
ground near the river. 4 

Another important step was Master’s decision to ignore the Com¬ 
pany’s order that Charnock should, if he wished, become Chief at 
Kasimbazar, and instead to post him as second at Hugh, vice Reade— 
a decision that showed his courage, but highly displeased the Company 
(p. 252). Since Charnock’s letter of 22 November (p. 210) he had written 
on the 28th saying that he hoped two or three days’ late arrival would 
not create a dispute whether he could be settled at Kasimbazar—a 
letter which reached Master on 13 December. 5 On the same day Master 
and his two colleagues wrote him a severe letter saying that he had 
‘not done well’ in absenting himself; that his excuse about staying to 
clear the saltpetre, &c., was not a good one in view of the Agent and 
Council’s positive order to him to be at Kasimbazar by 20 November; 
finally that, as he had not obeyed the order, and a man of experience 
was needed to manage the post Reade was vacating, while the Com¬ 
pany’s rules also required the second in the Bay to be second at Hugh, 
they had posted him to it, whereby he would learn the whole business 
of the Bay and be the more fit to manage it when ordered to undertake 
it as Chief in the Bay. 6 Charnock left Patna on 9 December, being de¬ 
layed for some days ‘for want of a dastak’, and reached Hugli on 23 
December after Master’s departure . 7 The Agent’s letter of 13 December 
was handed to him the next day, whereupon he wrote a powerful 
remonstrance to Master, saying he was sorry to receive 

1 Fort let. 24 Feb., 18 F.S.G. 21; Fort con. 28 July, M.R. 48 ;S.M. ii. i 9 2 - 

2 2 Hug. 3-4 ;S.M. ii. 326-7. Reade had obtained more goods by private trade than could e 

taken home within the tonnage allowed him (ibid.). 

3 2 Hug. 16-18; S.M. ii. 341-3- 

4 2 Hug. 21-22; S.M. ii. 347-8- 

s S.M. ii. 354. A copy of the letter is not in 7 or 8 Hug. 

6 S.M. ii. 352-3. There is no copy of this letter in 5 Hug. 

7 Pat. let. 10 Dec., 8 Hug. 11; 2 Hug. 28. 
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such hard measure ... for noe other reason then not coming down at 
the apointed day. It was first ordered by a generall [letter] from your 
worship and councell of the 24th October, . . . which letter came to my 
hands the 4 of said month [i.e. November], and had I the said instant 
begun to deliver the remaines and get a dustick for my passage, it 
could not be imagined how I could get downe soe soon—a very short 
warning, in my appreciation for leaving a factory. ... In such con¬ 
fusion as the business was then at Pattana, I nor any other besides me 
could not well expect but to be blamed for soe leaving it. I call God to 
witness I had noe designes of my owne in it; my intentions were for 
the best, and it is hard I should suffer for them. 

With reference to a statement in Master’s last letter that Charnock’s 
presence at Kasimbazar had been needed for settling important regula¬ 
tions for that factory, he remarked that everything so settled had 
presumably been registered in the factory books and would be ‘the 
rule for any Chief that is apointed [to] that place to observe and steer 
by’. Finally he asked for reconsideration of the order depriving him 
of the post conferred on him by the Company, viz. to be Chief of 
Kasimbazar and not second of Hugh, ‘the which there is small likely- 
hood of my acceptance in any reason’. 1 On 29 December he parried the 
Bay Council’s formal question whether he would accept this post by 
saying that he had written to the Agent and Council on the subject, 
and would give his ‘final resolution ’ according to the reply he received. 
Charnock’s appointment was therefore left in abeyance, pending further 
orders from the Fort. 2 

Reading between the lines, it certainly looks as if Master, Vincent, 
and Mohun desired to keep Charnock out of Kasimbazar, and for this 
purpose took advantage of his non-compliance with the order to get 
there by 20 November, which was opposed to the Agent and Council’s 
previous direction in July that he should finish the year’s saltpetre 
business before proceeding to that place. One reason for this may have 
been that Kasimbazar was an important centre for the private trade 
of the Company’s servants in Bengal, and that Littleton would more 
readily assist it than Charnock, whose favour with the Company was 
probably to a great extent based on his refraining from private trade, 
at any rate on the scale practised by others. There also was perhaps 
personal antagonism between the Agent and Charnock—two very 
different characters—which swayed the former, who was probably 
irritated at the latter’s want of deference and immediate obedience to 

1 28 F.S.G. 27-28, reproduced in S.M. ii. 353. 


2 2 Hug. 29-30, 
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orders. 1 Littleton bitterly resented his displacement at Kasimbazar 
(p. 195); and he and Vincent probably worked Master up to departing 
from the Company’s orders. 2 In attempting to justify his action, the 
Agent relied on orders which the Company had made in its despatch of 
3 January, altering the rules for succession to preferment among its ser¬ 
vants that were contained in Master’s commission and instructions. 3 He 
apparently argued that the rules, as so amended, required the second in 
the Bay (which Charnock was) to reside at Hugli. 4 In the absence of 
even a summary of his submissions, surmise about them cannot rest 
on sure ground; but it seems likely that they were based on wording 
in the rules that could bear that implication. 5 On the other hand the 
Company’s direction, ‘we hereby appoint Charnock’, &c., were not 
only unqualified, but followed immediately after its amendments to 
the rules: so the appointment was clearly not intended to be subject 
to anything in those rules. The Company seems to have had an inkling 
of the Agent’s attitude, for in December it wrote confirming its former 
orders about Charnock, notwithstanding any general rule given in his 
commission or in any letter to the Fort. 6 

There were several other changes made in the cadre for the next 
year. Peacock was promoted to the chiefship at Patna, with Peachey 
and Meverell as his second and third. Byam took the place of Edwards 
as Chief at Balasore, with the new recruit, Scattergood, as his second, 
and Bromley (from Hugli) as his third. Hervey remained as Chief at 
Dacca, where Pownsett succeeded Trenchfield as second, and Eyres 
was promoted to be third. At Kasimbazar Littleton remained as Chief; 
Nedham’s place as second was taken by Catchpole; and Threder (from 
Hugli) became third. Anthony (from Hugli) was to take over ‘the 
charges general’, and Hill stayed on there as a writer. At Hugli the 
first two places were those of Vincent and Charnock; Thomas was put 
in as third, and Ellis (from Kasimbazar) as fourth. The factory list was 
completed with Sheppard (from Balasore) as secretary of the Council, 

1 Cf. Sir R. Temple’s remarks in S.M. 107. 2 Cf. S.M.i. 119. 

3 These rules are contained in Master’s commn. (5 L.B. 285-96), and are reproduced in S.M. i. 

206-8. The amendments are in 6 L.B. 18-19. 

4 Fort let. to Co. 27 Jan. 1681, 3A Misc. 39(1), para. 15. The offer to Charnock of the post of 
5th in Council at the Fort (p. 169 ante) fell under para. 22 of the Commn., as pointed out by 

Master in Fort let. 24 Feb., 18 F.S.G. 22-23. 

5 e.g. paras. 19 & 24 of the Commn. and paras. 3 & 5 of the amendments. 

6 Desp. 3 Dec., 6 L.B. 124. In its final criticism of Master’s disobedience, the Company said 
that his Tong sections’ about the method of succession ‘made the doctrine more ^intricate than 
the text, and at last [made] a use shamefully contradictory to either of them.’ (6 L.B. 250, 
reproduced in S.M. i. 120). 
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Sherman as steward, and Sowden (from Patna), Cross (from Balasore), 
and Jolland as three additional writers. In view of the paucity of 
employees, the factories at Patna, Dacca, and Malda had to do with¬ 
out any such assistance. 1 Thomas acted as third at Hugh, at any rate 
from 15 December; 2 but none of the other appointments appear to 
have taken effect until after the end of the year. 

Before Master left Hugh, two unexpected claims were made by 
Mughal officers. On 10 December the Governor received a parwana from 
the Emperor’s diwan at Dacca, directing him to demand immediate 
payment of Rs. 11,565, alleged to be due from the factory in respect of 
transactions some fifteen years ago. This was answered in a letter to the 
diwan, and no further developments took place during the year. 3 The 
second one was more annoying. On 15 December Ali Naki sent two men 
to the factory to prohibit the Agent’s departure, on the ground that 
one Shah Abbas Khan had complained of having been wrongly 
imprisoned and fined at Madras on a charge of theft. Master was of 
opinion that this and other action by Ali Naki, such as detaining 
the factory vakil, was because he wanted another present, which was 
offered to him, provided he accompanied the Agent to Balasore. 4 The 
nuisance was thus put off till the following year, and did not prevent 
Master from leaving Hugli the next day. 

Hervey reached Hugli from Dacca on 16 December, shortly before 
Master’s departure, bringing with him eighty-five chests of cloth worth 
Rs. 72,816. 5 He had obtained leave to come there, having been ill and 
wishing to see off his father-in-law, Reade, who was probably taking 
home Hervey’s young son. 6 He had kept the Dacca accounts in their 
old form up to the end of April; and Master had censured him for 
being ‘obstainately resolved’ to retain it instead of using the method 
prescribed by the regulations of 1676; he threatened punishment if he 
did not amend. Hervey retorted that he would not be likely to have 
done this deliberately, and so incur Master’s displeasure, unless he was 
‘mad or distracted’, and that it was practically impossible to alter the 
old method without seeing the Surat account-books which Master had 
left as a model, but which reached him only in July. 7 The Agent had 

1 2 Hug. 16-18; S.M. ii. 339 - 44 . 2 5 Hug. 12. 

3 S.M. ii. 329; Hug. let. 20 Dec., 5 Hug. 15. 

4 S.M. ii. 355. On the other hand Master and Council decided to give a present worth Rs. 500 

to Malik Kasim, who was on his way to meet Shaista Khan (ibid. 351). 

5 S.M. ii. 355-6. 

! E " tr y 27 Ma y> 2 Hu e- 52; Dac. let. 23 Oct., 7 Hug. 125; Hug. let. 3 Nov., 5 Hug. 85. 

7 Hug. 45,83,120,125; 5 Hug. 72. 
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also remarked that he thought it strange that Hervey had not sold 
the gold, lead, copper, tin, and tutty that had been sent him, though 
Dacca was the greatest market in the Bay for such goods. In reply 
Hervey gave detailed explanations why they were no longer in demand, 
one of which mentioned that some of the lead had formerly been bought 
for use as bullets to shoot wild buffaloes and ‘ rhinocerets ’ for their 
skins—a reminder of their then prevalence in Bengal. 1 As to the gold, 
the trouble at the mint and other difficulties (p. 169) hindered its sale; 
and it was not till 8 November that it was all disposed of. 2 This in 
turn put back the investment, especially as similar difficulty in selling 
treasure at Kasimbazar delayed remittances, so that the factory had to 
borrow money. 3 The investment, however, was only a small one of 
some 10 to 15 thousand pieces of cloth. 4 These escaped the danger of 
being plundered, as the factors feared might happen, when Prince 
Azam finally left Dacca on 6 October, but the dispatch of the goods to 
Hugh was delayed by Mir Mughis, who had to be bribed to let them 
leave Dacca. 5 Shaista Khan’s son, Buzurg, and Rai Balchand reached 
that town on 12 December; while Shaista Khan, who was reported to 
have given Aurangzeb 3 crores of rupees to obtain the government of 
Bengal, had arrived at Patna by 19 December. 6 

Master and Mohun went in bajras (state barges) to Balasore, where 
they landed on 23 December. 7 The next day an ‘outcry’, or auction, 
of Edwards’s things was held; this lasted from morning to night and 
fetched Rs. 4,507. Four horses, four chests of copper, and many other 
things remained over; and Master thought his estate would yield enough 
to pay for what he had taken out of the Company’s cash. 8 Byam was 
ordered to send the horses and most of the other things to Hugh for 
sale. 9 Edwards died in considerable debt to the merchants, as well as 
to the Company. 10 Other business done under Master’s supervision in¬ 
cluded the adjustment of the merchants’ accounts for the investment, 


1 5 Hug. 72; 7 Hug. 124-5. Cf. Bowrey, 143, 211 n. 

2 7 Hug. 45, 59, 67, 79, 102, 109, & 8 Hug. 8. 

3 After a remittance of Rs. 20,000 in March, none was received till Nov., except some gold in 

specie in April, which lay unsold till Nov. (7 Hug. 34, 37, 45, 102, 123, 134)* 

♦ 5 Hug. 67; 7 Hug. 101-2. 5 7 Hug 119 & 8 Hug. 8^ 

6 Dac. let. 18 Nov. & Kas. let. 19 Nov., 8 Hug. 13; entry of 26 Jan. 1680, 2 Hug 39. Kai 
Balchand superintended a large part of Bengal, including that near Hugli (entries 0 5 arc 
9 April 1680, 2 Hug. 57, 62). Technically he was overseer of Shaista Khan’s jagir in Murshidaba , 

Hugli, and Burdwan (Dac. let. 16 Feb., 8 Hug. 25). 

7 SM. ii. 357-8- 8 Ibid - 35 ^; 3 A Misc. 40(2). 

9 O.C. 4686; S.M. ii. 364; Master’s let. 26 Nov., 7 Hug. 15. 

10 S.M. ii. 359. His estate, however, yielded enough to satisfy both the Company an 
private creditors (S.M. ii. 360 a). 
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in which he made them adhere to their contract to refund excess pay¬ 
ments in rupees and not in gold. 1 

On 27 December the Agent and his party sailed for Masulipatam and 
Madras on the Golden Fleece ; and she was followed on the 30th by the 
George , on which were laden goods from Hugh that had not reached 
Balasore by the 27th. 2 The Success was detained over the close of the 
year in order to take in the last ladings, and was under orders to sail 
direct to Fort St. George. 3 By the end of the year all the factories seem 
to have sent off the goods they had provided, except those at Kasim- 
bazar and Hugh, which sent the last of their investments early in 
January 1680. 4 Master summed up the result of the year’s investment 
as ‘generally backward’ ; 5 and no doubt, as he claimed, the delivery of 
the goods in time for their lading on the ships was much ‘ furthered ’ by 
his presence in Bengal. 6 

Difficulty in selling gold contributed largely to this backwardness. 
The Council deplored the sending out of £42,000 in gold, which caused 
a great loss to the Company by lowering its price; this and its slow 
sale necessitated large borrowing by all the factories. 7 Nor could it be 
coined for the reason already mentioned (p. 169). Even gold mohurs 
would not sell: their value had fallen by Rs. 2, annas 5 per mohur, and 
in any case merchants were unaccustomed to take them. 8 In these 
circumstances it is to Master’s credit that he managed to arrange the 
contracts at Kasimbazar and Balasore for the sale of all treasure, 
whereby they agreed to accept part-payment for their goods in gold 

(pp. 201, 218). 

The Company had determined to send out a very small stock of 
European goods this year; 9 but even if the stock had been larger it is 
doubtful if it would have gone off better than the gold. Vincent re¬ 
ported at the end of the year that the sub-factories had sold little or 
no goods, except at Balasore, 10 where, however, there was difficulty in 
getting the merchants to buy the commodities at the rates fixed by the 
Council. 11 At Patna the warehouse was still closed at the end of the 

1 S.M. ii. 358-9, 361; I Bal. 2. 2 S.M. ii. 364-5; 1 Bal. 3. 

3 Entry of 13 Dec., 2 Hug. 24-25; S.M. ii. 351. 

4 Kas. let. 1 Jan. 1680, 8 Hug. 17; Hug. let. 3 Jan. 1680, 5 Hug. 20. 

5 Fort let. to Co. 27 Jan. 1680, 3A Misc. 39(2). 

6 Master’s Papers No. 10, cited in S.M. ii. 116. 

7 Hug. let. 11 May & 23 Aug., 5 Hug. 38, 63. In 1679 the amount received in gold was £ 40,000 
(entry of 2 June, 2 Hug. 54). 

8 Hug. let. 15 Feb. & 4 March, 5 Hug. 19, 24. 

m ? e ? P ; 3 Jan " 6 L ‘ B< 35 ’ 10 3A Misc. 41(2). 

Bal. let. 17 April & 28 June, 7 Hug. 54, 82; Hug. let. 29 April, 5 Hug. 89. 
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year; 1 at Dacca the demand for European goods had ceased (p. 218); 
and only a few sales are recorded in the Kasimbazar and Hugh diaries! 
In November Master wanted to raise the price of broadcloth at Hugh 
from Rs. 4^- to Rs. 6 a yard; but Ali Naki demanded 200 yards for 
Prince Azam at the former rate, and the Council had to submit under 
threats of stopping the Company’s trading, as the Prince had not gone 
so far away as to be powerless. 2 

The Company’s despatch complained of piece-goods being missing, 
owing to bad packing at Balasore; and (as already mentioned) Bugden 
had been dismissed largely on this account. He repudiated the charge 
and filed attestations by Trenchfield and Anthony that they had been 
properly packed in 1675 and 1676, when he was warehouse-keeper 
there. He said the purgo-men (bargees) were well known to be such 
exquisite thieves that they could open and reclose bales without 
breaking a seal. 3 To reduce this danger, Master issued orders that in 
future two others besides the warehouse-keeper should count the pieces 
baled and sign the tickets put in them. 4 Probably a more effective step 
was the employment of sloops, instead of barges, for taking goods from 
the shore to the ships. 5 

The Bay Council’s letter to the Company, reporting on the year’s 
investment, &c., unfortunately missed the last ship at Balasore. 
The Company was much annoyed, and attributed this largely to 
the Council being overburdened with the load of private trade sent 
from and to the Fort on the Company’s ships: they added that they 
were assured the great trade sent down by Master was no small 
hindrance and had been conducive to the lessened investments from 
Bengal. 6 Indications of this trading appear in his request to the Com¬ 
pany to be excused for sending home goods that were prohibited for the 
first time this year, 7 and in documents showing that goods of his were 
shipped on the Golden Fleece , George , and Success . 8 Mohun also was 
still engaging in private trade: thus his sloop Appearance went on 
voyages between Hugh and Fort St. George, and he shipped goods on 

1 Pat. let. 6 Jan. 1680, 8 Hug. 20. 

2 Hug. con. 12 Nov., 2 Hug. 114-15; Hug. let. 12 Nov., 5 Hug. 89. 

3 Entries of 10 Aug. & 13 Oct., 2 Hug. 81, 101; S.M. ii. 262-3. 

4 2 Hug. 101; S.M. ii. 263; Hug. let. 14 Oct., 5 Hug. 75. 

5 Hug. let. 30 Oct., 5 Hug. 84; Bay let. to Co. 31 Dec., 3A Misc. 4 2 ( 1 )- 

6 Desp. 5 Jan. 1681, 6 L.B. 252, 270. Cf. their complaint that Master had sent bullion on the 

ships in 1676 (desp. 3 Jan., 6 L.B. 28). 

7 Fort let. 27 Jan. 1680,3A Misc. 41(1); Ct. Min ., 1677-9, 226. Reade, who took home six tons 
of goods, made the same request (M.R. 79; 3A, Misc. 53). 

8 28 F.S.G. 53-54; M.R. 80. 
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the Golden Fleece} In November, with Master’s permission, he left 
Kasimbazar and was at Hugh from the 15th to 20th. 1 2 The Bengal 
Merchant was another ship used for extensive private trade by ‘the 
English at Hugh’, i.e. the Chief and factors there. She had returned 
from Malacca on 10 February, and was to leave for the Maldives early 
in the next year. 3 In December the Council hired her, together with 
Hutton’s vessels, Rosa Marina and Princess , to take saltpetre and other 
goods to Balasore and lade the three ships. 4 

The project of saving all this conveyance of goods to and from Bala¬ 
sore by bringing the Company’s ships up the Ganges to Hugh still 
hung fire. Master pointed out that this transport lost valuable time, 
and that the presence of the ships at Hugh would add security to the 
Company’s business. He was powerless, however, as the commanders 
refused to obey his order to go up the river. They would not even send 
a man to the sloops to gain experience of it. 5 In any case they could 
have availed themselves of the assistance from trained pilots on the 
sloops, such as George Heron, Thomas Nevinson, and Samuel Sherman, 
who made a survey of the river under the Council’s orders in February. 6 
Even the Falcon's successful sailing up the Ganges in 1678 did little to 
stimulate the Company to further efforts of that kind. In October it 
paid gratuities to her officers and seamen, as promised; but in December 
it sent instructions to the Fort that its purpose would not be served 
unless all the ships were to go up the Ganges, so able pilots should be 
got to encourage the commanders to take their ships to Hugh. At the 
same time it told the Bay Council that to get a fit man or two out of 
each ship to train as pilots would be a better plan than to have special 
men sent out from England. 7 

The attempt to obtain a custom-free farman from Aurangzeb also 
made little progress in the latter part of the year. It was learnt from 
the vakil at Delhi that the diwan, Asad Khan, had presented a petition 
for the grant of a farman for freedom of customs in all his dominions 
upon payment of Rs. 22,000 for it by the Company; but the Emperor 
would not hear of it, saying he would not grant one even for 22 lakhs 
of rupees. Asad Khan was, however, in hopes of getting a farman that 

1 Hug. let. 15 Dec., 5 Hug. 12; 2 Hug. 22, 37; S.M. ii. 220. 

2 1 Kas. 78; 2 Hug. 116, 119; S.M. ii. 291. 

3 2 Hug. 14; Hug. let. 15 Jan. 1680, 28 F.S.G. 48-49. 

4 Hug. con. 4 Dec., 2 Hug. 2; S.M. ii. 315, 316; 1 Bal. 1-3. 

5 3A Misc. 40(2). 

6 Hug. let. 8 & 15 Feb. & 6 June, 5 Hug. 18, 22, 46-47; 2 Hug. 13, 54. 

7 Ct. Min., 1677-9, 2 9&~91 desp. 3 Dec., 6 L.B. 120, 139. 
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would make them custom-free in the Mughal dominions, except at 

Surat, for Rs. 20,000. 1 Some later letters from the vakil were received 

at Patna in December, but nothing else material seems to have been 
reported in them. 2 

A few more items about the Dutch in Bengal are worth recording. 
The Hugh factors readily agreed to a prohibition against the purchase 
of any slaves that were children of Muhammadans; but the Dutch, 
who for many years had sent a great quantity of slaves from HugliJ 
refused to subscribe to such an undertaking. 3 In August the Dutch at 
Dacca were forced to pay Rs. 1,000 to Haji Muhammad, because the 
elephants and horses they had promised to present to the Prince had 
not arrived, and he threatened to stop their trade in Hugh. 4 In October 
the Dutch Director, Jacob Verburg, gave a big entertainment in the 
Dutch house at Hugh to celebrate the peace made with the French 
in 1678. Master, who, with others from the English factory, had been 
invited to it, was much annoyed because the health of the King of 
France was drunk before that of King Charles II, who, he objected, 
should precede the other ‘first as mediator [in the peace], as well as 
having precedency’. 5 He scored off Verburg, however, in December, 
for when, at parting, the latter requested him to have seventeen 
Dutch deserters to English ships returned to him, he retorted by 
demanding why the Director ‘did not doe him justice for the man 
that was murthered’ (p. 206). 6 

Hall seems to have been at Balasore most of the year. In May 
Vincent asked the factors to assist him in a dispute over a shipping 
transaction; 7 but his subsequent conduct led to his being deprived of 
any such favour. In October Master called on him to account for 
omissions to credit several receipts to the Company’s cash, while he 
was in charge of the books at Balasore from 1672 to 1674; but his 
evasive replies were regarded as wholly unsatisfactory. 8 In December 
he and Valentine Nurse, who had been allowed to go from the Fort to 
the Bay for the recovery of some debts, refused to give bonds to live 
under the government at Madras, as other freemen in Bengal had done, 
before receiving passes to trade elsewhere. Thereupon Master and his 

1 Pat. let. 5 & 11 Nov., 7 Hug. 133, 137; S.M. ii. 292, 298. 

2 Pat. let. 18 Dec., 8 Hug. 16; Hug. let. 20 Jan. 1680, 5 Hug. 26. 

3 Entry 11 Jan., 2 Hug. 7. 4 Dac. let. 2 Sept., 7 Hug. 105; S.M. ii. 282. 

5 S.M. ii. 265-6, 267-8. 6 S.M. ii. 356. 

7 Hug. let. 29 April, 5 Hug. 34; Bal. let. 23 May. 7 Hug. 73. 

8 Hug. con. 9 Oct., 2 Hug. 96-97; 5 Hug. 74, 83; Hall’s let. 18 Oct. & 8 Nov., 7 Hug. 117, 130; 

S.M. ii. 261-2, 279, 296. 
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Council ordered that they should not be allowed lodging-accommoda¬ 
tion in the factory, nor other recognition. 1 Hall, however, had special 
influence through his brother-in-law, Sir Nathaniel Herne (cf. E.F. ii. 
397); and this perhaps accounts for the Company permitting him to 
stay another year in India, and also ordering that freemen should not 
be compelled by rigorous measures to reside at Madras. 2 

Towards the end of the year authentic information was received of 
the murder of John Smith on his ship, the Good Hope , on her voyage 
to Achin; and depositions about it were recorded at Fort St. George. 3 

The events of the year may be summed up as on the whole favourable 
to the Company’s business. There was no stoppage of its trade, except 
at Patna; the Agent’s tour brought indubitable benefits in stimulating 
good work and administrative improvements, especially in the accounts, 
which were in great disorder; and the year closed with at any rate a 
prospect of relief from the high-handedness and corruption that 
prevailed under Prince Azam’s regime in Bengal. A great drawback, 
however, was the ‘hard measure’ that Master meted out to Charnock, 
which deprived the Company of his services at a time when factors 
were badly wanted in the Bay. 


BENGAL, 1680 

The records for this year are plentiful. The correspondence between 

the Bay Council and the subordinate factories is complete to near 

the middle of November, and is supplemented by printed copies 

of letters from the Bay Council to the end of the year that are in 

the Fort St. George records. 4 There are the full diaries of the Hugh 

and Balasore factories to the end of the year, that of Kasimbazar to 

the end of November, and those of the Patna and Mala factories 

from April to 31 December. All the letters of the Bay Council to the 

Fort are extant, but none of those from the Agent and Council to the 

Bay Council, except an extract from the Fort letter of 12 August (O.C. 

4704 )- Nor has the Bay Council’s letter to the Company at the end of 

the year survived, though F.R. 3A Misc. contains abstracts of those 
from the Fort. 

1 S.M. ii. 349-50, 361; I Bal. 2 ; Fort let. 12 July, 18 F.S.G. 81. 

2 Desp. 3 Jan. & 3 Dec., 6 L.B. 31, 117, 121. 

3 M.R. 64-65, 68; 28 F.S.G. 42-44; S.M. ii. 389-90; lnd. Antiquary , xliv. 28-29. 

4 i.e. Sundry Book of 1680-81, No. ia, reproduced in Madras Records, Sundry Book Series, 
cited as ‘ S.B .’, and in Bengal and Madras Papers , vol. 1, 1671-85, cited as l B.P. y . 
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The main event in January startled the Council. This was the sailing 
of the Success early on the morning of 14 January, though her com¬ 
mander, Capt. Robert Cowley, had not received the usual orders for 
his dispatch with an invoice of the goods shipped on her, nor the 
Council’s packet of letters for the Fort and the Company. Vincent 
reported that the reason for this was a rumour in Balasore that the 
Agent had ordered the ship not to be detained longer than the 8th ; 
this reached the Captain’s ears, and after he had received the last 
goods to be shipped on her, which was not till the 12th, he sent ashore 
to see if his bill of lading, dispatch orders, and other papers had come 
from Hugh, and having no news of them set sail for Madras. 1 He 
apparently thought that the Council would not send him orders for 
his dispatch; and it was said that this belief was fostered by an un¬ 
wary answer from Byam to his inquiries that he did not know whether 
any such orders would come or not. Byam, however, absolutely denied 
that Capt. Cowley had written to ask him this, or that he gave him any 
manner of encouragement to proceed as he did. 2 At first Vincent was 
inclined to censure Byam, but later on he modified this, saying they 
had come to understand he was not so faulty as at first they were 
informed ; 3 and the main reason seems to have been the commander’s 
impatience at not receiving the orders for his dispatch, which arrived 
from Hugh on the evening of the 14th. 4 The papers were not ready 
there till the morning of 10 January, mainly owing to some difficulty 
in drawing up the invoices of the three ships; and that of the Success 
was so long that it took two days and two nights to complete. 5 Another 
annoying thing was that a box containing account-books, which had 
been sent to the Balasore factory for some additions, was put on board 
the Success without its key or the necessary corrections. This was due 
to the key and the Council’s advices as to the accounts having been 
sent overland and their arrival too late; but Byam was blamed for 
sending the box on board without waiting for them. 6 

On hearing of this mishap, the Council tried to catch the ship at 
Madras, before she sailed for England, by ordering its ship, the Bengal 
Merchant , to call at Balasore for the papers for the Fort and the Com¬ 
pany. She had left Hugh on 18 January, freighted with 404 bales of 

1 Bal. let. 14 Jan., 8 Hug. 20; entries 20 & 21 Jan., 2 Hug. 34, 35; Hug. let. 30 Jan., 28 
F.S.G. 64. 

3 2 Hug. 35; 28 F.S.G. 64; Bal. let. 4 & 25 Feb., 8 Hug. 24, 29. 

3 Hug. let. 24 Jan. & 13 Feb., 5 Hug. 28, 34; 28 F.S.G. 64, 146, 151. 

4 8 Hug. 20; M.R. (1680-1) 4. 5 2 Hug. 32; 28 F.S.G. 65. 

6 2 Hug. 38; 5 Hug. 28; 8 Hug. 21, 24; 28 F.S.G. 64. 
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goods of the Company, which the three sloops could not safely take, as 
they were too leaky. 1 Accordingly she called at Balasore and the papers 
were delivered to her commander there on the 27th; but she did not 
reach Madras till 16 February, ten days after the three ships had 
left for England (p. i6). z The Bay Council also dispatched the three 
sloops about 2 February, laden with bags of saltpetre for Madras; but 
the Lilly returned on 6 February, having sprung her mast at Balasore 
Point and being, therefore, unable to proceed on the voyage. 3 On the 
9th the Council heard that the Arrival had sprung a leak and was 
forced to go ashore to stop it. 4 She and the Ganges reached Madras on 
9 March with 1,550 bags of saltpetre. 5 

Hervey and Threder arrived at Hugh from Balasore on 21 January. 6 
The next day the Council decided that, in view of ‘ troublesome suits ’ 
by the Muskat horse-dealer, the Rajput whose son had been lost, and 
Shah Abbas Khan (pp. 203-4, 217), a present worth Rs. 8,000 to 9,000 
should be given to Shaista Khan, the new Nawab of Bengal, with 
proportionable presents to his diwan and other officers; also that a 
present should be given to the Emperor’s diwan, to get him to with¬ 
draw his demand in respect of previous transactions (p. 189), for which 
no proper acquittance could be found. 7 It seems in September to have 
been ‘ laid asleep ’ (p. 206); and beyond getting certificates that their 
claims were unfounded, the Council had no further trouble from the 
horse-dealer and the Rajput. 8 But Shah Abbas Khan continued to 
press his claim vigorously. About 7 January it was agreed before the 
Kazi that, if within five months the factory produced a certificate 
under the seals of the Agent and Council and several inhabitants of 
Madras that his allegations were false, he was to be punishable with 
fine by the Governor of Hugh: otherwise the factors were to be answer- 
able for the demands he made in respect of alleged injuries at Madras. 6 In 
spite of this, Ali Naki, some ten days later, demanded that they should 
deposit Rs. 1,900 (the amount that he said had been taken from him at 
Madras) till the certificate arrived. This was refused as unreasonable 
whereupon, under the Kazi’s authorization, he sent 2 horsemen and 8 
peons on 23 January to the factory to enforce the demand; but ‘after 


■ fisssj T* "" ~ h “ *«- th « 
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7 u 2 “ U S* 35* 

8 5 Hug.^^s'H uTTs* 1 had meanwhile been reduced t0 Rs ' 7 - 54 1 ^id. 3 6 ; 28 F.S.G.50). 

9 28 F.S.G. 46-47, 49; 2 Hug. 37. 
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much band[y]ing of the matter too and fro and warm applications by 
our vaqueels to persons in the government of the towne’ the horsemen 
were withdrawn. 1 Vincent asked Littleton to get an order from Azmat 
Khan, who was over Ali Naki, to stop ‘such unreasonable actions’. 
This was obtained by 30 January, though Azmat Khan (whom Little¬ 
ton described as ‘a vigoriall briske souldier, and not [at] all craveing’) 
said Shah Abbas Khan was an acquaintance and countryman of his. 2 
The requisite certificate was sent from Madras with the Agent’s letter 
of 18 March, but unfortunately this never reached Hugh, it being 
supposed that the messengers had been killed on their overland 
journey. Copies were, however, sent with a later letter, which reached 
Hugh on 22 May. By that time the five months’ limit had expired, as 
the months in question were lunar ones; also the certificate bore no 
Kazi’s seal, as Master said they had no officer of that kind in or near 
Madras, and the Kazi at Hugh refused on that account to attest the 
copy sent to him for that purpose. In spite of these defects the certificate 
enabled the factory at Dacca to have the Pathan disgraced, and in 
September they forwarded to the Council a full and absolute discharge 
of his claims, sealed by the Kazi, wherein he acknowledged himself to 
be a liar. 3 

Meanwhile Shaista Khan had entered Dacca on 5 February, and the 
next day he was visited and presented with the usual gold mohurs and 
rupees by Trenchfield and Pownsett. 4 The time had come for the Chief 
of the factory to give him the proposed present, and obtain his parwana 
for the Company’s free trade in Bengal. Hervey, however, did not leave 
Hugh, as at first intended, by the middle of February. 5 Vincent appears 
to have let him stay on in order to take with him two Persian horses 
which were to be presented to the Nawab. One of these was procured 
locally, and the other was a big one, which had belonged to Edwards, 
and did not arrive from Balasore till 16 February. 6 Two days later the 
Council sent presents to the Nawab’s Governor, Malik Kasim, and to 
the Buxi. The latter had made friends with the Chief on 6 February 
and received his presents well; but Malik Kasim refused to take his, 
desiring instead to buy one of the above two Persian horses. He was 
informed that neither of them could possibly be spared, as they had 

1 Hug. let. 28 Jan., 5 Ilug. 27-28; 2 Hug. 37-38. 

2 5 Hug. 28; 8 Hug. 21-22. 

3 Entries 26 & 31 May, 2 Hug. 68-69, 7 ° t 5 Hug. 55; 8 Hug. 60, 83, 90; 28 F.S.G. 149, 245. 

4 Dac. let. 16 Feb., 8 Hug. 25. 

5 Hug. let. 2 Feb., 5 Hug. 33-34. 

6 Entries 26 Jan. & 5, 16, & 25 Feb., 2 Hug. 39-40, 42, 46, 47. 
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already told the Nawab’s diwan, Rai Nandalal, that they were being 
sent to Dacca for his master. This refusal moved him to anger, ‘express¬ 
ing himselfe in unfitting and slighting termes’, and he again returned 
the present. 1 The two horses were sent off to Kasimbazar to await 
Hervey’s arrival there, and on 1 March the Council gave instructions 
to Hervey and Peacock (who had also been detained on account of 
difficulty in bringing the Hugh books up to date) to proceed to their 
respecth e charges at Dacca and Patna. 2 Peacock left Hugh accordingly 
on 3 March, but was delayed by an accident to his bajra, which ran 
on a sand-bank, upsetting his clothes and provisions. The bajra was 
got ashore and repaired, and Peacock restarted his journey on the 
7th, reaching Patna by 6 April. 2 Hervey did not leave Hugh till 18 
March; not only did he dally on his journey, but he also disregarded 
his instructions to call at Kasimbazar for the horses and a remittance 
of Rs. 10,000—going straight on to Dacca, which he reached some time 

before 17 April.* As will be seen later (p. 239), Hervey got into trouble 
with the Agent over this. 


Of the other transfers, only four were completed by the end of 
January, as ordered by the Agent. Littleton, who went on leave at 
Hugh from 3 to 22 January, brought Anthony back with him to help 
in the Kasimbazar accounts. 2 Scattergood and Bromley went from 
Hugh to Balasore early in January, arriving on the 14th ; 6 and Sheppard 
arrived at Hugh from Balasore about the 23rd. 7 Cross was detained by 
Byam to assist him at Balasore, but under orders from the Council 
left on 12 February, reaching Hugh on the 20th. 8 Ellis took up his 
post as fourth at Hugh on 9 March, and Threder then left Hugh 
arriving at Kasimbazar on 18 March. 7 In April the Malda factory was 
started under Vincent’s own supervision. He left Hugh on 7 April and 
stopped in the neighbourhood of Kasimbazar till the 19th when he 
left with Littleton, Nedham, and Prickman for Malda, which thev 
reached on the 22nd. After making arrangements for the start of the 
factory, he left Malda on 3 May, again stopped at Kasimbazar from the 
7th to the 26th, and arrived at Hugh on the 30th.'°Trenchfield, though he 

Entries 6, 18, & 19 Feb., 2 Hug. 43, 46. 

3 !: n ) ries 5 & 26 F 0 eb '* 1 March > 2 Hug. 4 2, 47 , 50; 5 Hug. 38-41; 28 F.S.G icc-6 

: f" tr,es 4 , 5 , & 7 Feb. & 17 March, 2 Hug. 51-52; 1 Kas.31-32; 1 Pat! x. * 

2 j^g. 52; 8 Hug. 33, 34, 39 ; 28 F.S.G. 156. 

2 H ug. 32, 34 ; 1 Kas. 15, 16. 

7 5 Hug. 22; Bal. let. 18 Jan., 8 Hug. 21; S.M. ii. 339. 

8 a n • 18 Jan -’ 8 Hu e- 21 ; Hug. let. 24 Jan., 5 Hug. 28. 

8 Hug. 21, 24; 5 Hug. 29; 2 Hug. 47. 

10 2 Hug * 58 ’ 62 ’ 68 5 1 Kas - 39 , 4 i, 42, 44 , 46; 1 Mai. 1, 31. 


9 2 Hug. 52; 1 Kas. 32. 
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left Dacca on 14 April, then took leave at Hugh, and did not join his 
post at Malda till 16 June. 1 There was even more delay over Sowden’s 
transfer from Patna to Hugh. Peacock had been instructed to send 
him down at once; but it was 16 May before a pass was obtained for 
his departure, and owing to trouble at Patna (pp. 235-8) he did not 
leave till 15 June, reaching Hugh on 1 July. 2 

Meanwhile in March the warehouse-keeper, Thomas, ceased to carry 
out his duties as third at Hugh. He signed no letters after 11 March, 
and an entry of the 21st in the Hugh diary records that he had for 
some time given signs of ‘ distractedness in his witts ’, and for the last 
four or five days had appeared ‘ really mad ’, so he was, on the advice 
of Dr. Douglas, the factory surgeon, confined to his lodging. On Vin¬ 
cent’s leaving for Malda, as he was still ‘indisposed’, the keys of the 
warehouse were handed to his assistant, Jolland. 3 In April, during 
Vincent’s absence, he attempted to cut his wife’s throat and his own, 
and stabbed her in several places with a penknife, on which account 
Ellis put him in irons. 4 Though he had, both before and after this 
attack, regained his senses ‘to all outward appearance’, Vincent and 
his Council on 10 June decided to keep him in irons, fearing he might 
commit further mischief, as he had ‘severely threatened revenge on 
severall of the factory’, and also might again attack his wife. 5 The real 
origin of the trouble is revealed in a note sent by Thomas to Vincent, 
the substance of which is given in a diary entry of 18 June as follows: 
‘The woman [meaning his wife] whom you desired and soe unlawfully 
tooke from me, you have with you, and I doubt not but you have had 
your desire. I therefore desire you not in this manner tyrannise over 
mee, but let mee goe, for I doe declare that, if I dye at this stake, you are 
the cause of it’. This is confirmed by the fact that on 6 November Mrs. 
Thomas gave birth to a son, who was baptized by the name Matthias, 
the same Christian name as that of Vincent. 6 On 3 July the unfor¬ 
tunate Thomas created a disturbance during the night, and used ‘ much 
abusive, foul, and scandalous, language, which carried down the cheif 
[to his chamber] . . . doubting it might be of bad consequence (the 
man being taken to be thoroughly recovered and in his right witts by 
some in the factory being alsoe somewhat netled with the 

base termes used by this ill bred fellow towards him ’. There he found 
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Thomas ‘ready with a good sized bamboo cudgell to entertaine him 
. . . but was quickly put by’ from using it, ‘though by noe meanes 
foul or fair could be made [to] forbear’ his base language. 1 After this 
incident Vincent was no doubt glad to get rid of him, and on 12 July 
granted his request to be allowed to go to Balasore, where he arrived 
about the 21st and was reported to be restored to his perfect health 
and senses again. 2 The Bay Council in June asked the Agent and Council 
to remove him from Bengal; and in August the Fort ordered him to be 
sent to Madras by the returning ships. 3 The factory was thus deprived 
of two of its members, for Thomas’s place remained unfilled during 
the year ; 4 while Charnock still refused to accept the post of second or to 
keep the Hugh accounts, and, though he was ready on all occasions to 
give the best advice he could in any of the Company’s affairs, he re¬ 
fused to sign consultations, general letters, &c., unless he was given the 
place which he looked on as his due under the Company’s orders. 5 The 
Council was thus reduced to Vincent and Ellis until 16 September, 
when orders were received from the Company and the Fort which 
enabled Charnock to join the Council openly, though he still refused to 
keep the books of account. 


As a contrast to this internal weakness, the Bay Council gained 
strength in its relations with the Mughal Government. In February it 
again suffered at the hands of Ali Naki, who forced it to pay half the 
annual present of Rs. 3,000 on account of his master, Prince Azam, 
having been Nawab of Bengal for some months; 6 but towards the end 
of March Ali Naki was turned out of his place by Shaista Khan’s repre¬ 
sentative, Muhammad Hashim. 7 Vincent described Ali Naki as ‘the 
worst Governor that for some time has come into this place for our 
nation, continually pretending freindship and fair correspondence, but 
letting slip noe opportunity of troubling and mischeiving us’. 8 He took 
steps at Dacca to seek for the repayment of the Rs. 1,500 and to oppose 
any attempt on the part of Ali Naki to return to Hugli.^ The new 
Governor, though he visited the Chief in June, gave him some trouble 
after his return from Malda, and consequently in July he and his 
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under-officers had to be given presents. 1 But this seems, at any rate 
for a time, to have had the desired effect. Malik Kasim also made 
friends with the factory in the beginning of June, and accepted the 
present he had previously refused. 2 At Dacca in April the Emperor’s 
diwan, Mir Mughis, was given a present that Hervey had brought with 
him from Hugh ;3 and in May by his means a tax that had been put on 
the Company s cloth was taken off. 4 The giving of the present to 
Shaista Khan had to be delayed till the horses had arrived from Kas- 
imbazar, and this was done in May. Unfortunately one of the Persian 
horses fell sick the next day and was returned to the factory, where it 
died; but this did not result in any trouble, as the Nawab was pleased 
with some of the ‘curiosities’ that had been presented to him. 5 In 
return he sent a dress-of-honour for Vincent, which the latter on 3 
June received at the Company’s garden and put on with all the usual 
ceremonies, including his going through the town clothed in it, and a 
salute of fifty-one guns on his arrival at the factory. 6 In June Shaista 
Khan gave his parwana for the Company’s trade, after a present of 
Rs. 370 had been given to his clerks. 7 Meanwhile Mir Mughis had been 
dismissed: his successor was Haji Safi Khan, the former holder of the 
appointment, who had generally shown himself friendly to the English, 
and who appears to have reached Dacca sometime in September. 8 
Altogether there seemed good reason to expect better treatment than 
had been given them in the past two years. 

This expectation was enhanced by the arrival at Hugh on 8 July of 
the long-sought farman from Aurangzeb, for which a bill of exchange 
for Rs. 15,730 had to be met, in addition to the Rs. 35,000 already 
remitted to Delhi, so that its total cost was over Rs. 50,000. It was 
brought by an Armenian, Alivarde, who had accompanied the vakil to 
Delhi, and it was ceremoniously received by the factory at the Com¬ 
pany’s garden, with a salute of 300 guns. It bore the Emperor’s seal, 
as well as that of Prince Muazzam; and it was accompanied by three 
husbul-hukms from the vazir, Asad Khan, addressed to the three 
governments of Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa requiring compliance with 
its terms. Copies of the several documents attested by the Kazi of 
Ajmir, where Aurangzeb had granted the farman, were also sent. 9 

1 2 Hug. 79-80. 2 2 Hug. 71, 75. 3 5 Hug. 39; 8 Hug. 41. 
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and the husbul-hukms are in O.C. 4702 & 4703. 
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Vincent said the farman was not so clearly penned as they could wish 
it had been, but that they hoped by the friendship of Shaista Khan 
and Haji Safi Khan, who were very favourable to their business, to 
get parwanas that would confirm its sense to be that, except at Surat, 
where they paid customs, they were custom-free all over the Empire. 1 
Copies of the farman and the husbul-hukm to Bengal were sent at 
once to Dacca, with orders to Hervey to present them to the Nawab 
and to get a new parwana from him, based on it and in as advantageous 
terms as possible. As the farman forbade all ‘peshkashes’, Vincent 
hoped also to get rid of the yearly payment of Rs. 3,000 at Hugh. 2 
Hervey said the original farman must be produced for this, and it was 
sent to him in August. 3 In October, with the help of presents to the 
clerks concerned, two parwanas were first obtained from Haji Safi 
Khan, one a general parwana based on the farman and husbul-hukm, 
and the other releasing the Hugh factory from the payment of the Rs. 
3,000; but he refused to grant one for the refund of the Rs. 1,500 
already paid (p. 229), on the ground that what had been put into the 
Emperor’s treasury could not well be repaid. 4 The former parwana was 
shown to Shaista Khan, who thereupon ordered his parwana to be 
granted likewise. Hervey said that at first, being old and decayed, as 
it seemed, in mind as well as body, he mistook the parwana for one 
granted to the Dutch, and began passionately to refuse his parwana, 
saying that the farman was a counterfeit one and he would have 
nothing to do with them. His diwan, Rai Nandalal, perceiving his mis¬ 
take, informed him that the farman was for the English and not for the 
Dutch, whereupon ‘after some silence’ he ordered his parwana to be 
granted on it. 5 Vincent found fault with the parwanas, because they 
were directed to the present government only, and not (as other 
parwanas were) to the government present and future ; 6 but apart from 
this they appear to have been satisfactory. They cleared the factory 
from the demand for payment of jazia, about which the commissioner 
for its payment had been very troublesome in September. 7 On the 
other hand it was doubtful whether they would obtain restitution of 
the remaining Rs. 1,500 which Muhammad Hashim forced from them 
in that month, as the orders from Dacca were not forthcoming in the 
agreed time of fifteen days. 8 At the end of October, however, Muhammad 
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Hashim was turned out of his post, and (a welcome change) was suc¬ 
ceeded by Khwaja Inayatulla, a former kotwal at Dacca, who was 
renowned throughout Bengal for his uprightness and hatred of bribery. 1 

The first of the Company’s four ships to reach Balasore was the 
President on 6 August. She was followed by the Eagle on 20 August, 
and by the Sampson and the Berkeley Castle on 2 September. 2 The 
two sloops, Ganges and Arrival , after having been repaired at Mada- 
pollam 3 on their way back from Madras, were ready to unlade the 
Eagle. The former, which had returned to Hugh from Madras on 16 
June, had been dispatched to Balasore on 28 June, in the unful¬ 
filled hope that some of the ships might have orders to come up to 
Hugh; while the Arrival had reached Balasore from Madras on 22 
July and been kept there by the factors.* They brought thirty-three 
chests of treasure to Hugh by 19 August, when twenty-one were 
sent to Kasimbazar in charge of two dyers, Enoch Smedmore and 
Thomas Burrough, who had been sent out by the Company; and 
on the 23rd the two sloops were sent back to Balasore. 5 They left with 
their second ladings early in September, and encountered a bad storm 
on their voyage. The Ganges seems to have got through it without 
serious damage, and after being unladen in the river was sent back to 
Balasore on 13 September; but the Arrival had a narrow escape, 
losing anchors, cables, &c., and having to return to Balasore. 6 The 
result was that the Agent and Council’s letter of 12 August, which had 
come on the Sampson and Berkeley Castle and been put on the Arrival 
at Balasore, did not reach Vincent till the night of 14 September. 7 
The Arrival, having been repaired, was sent to Balasore for her last 
unlading trip on 18 September; and two days later the Ganges returned 
with eight chests of treasure. 8 The storm mentioned above had also 
damaged the English ships, while several vessels had been forced 
ashore and lost, including unfortunately the two new sloops that had 
been built at Madapollam for Bengal. One was cast away on 2 Septem¬ 
ber between Jugannath (Puri) and Palmyras Point, but all her men 
were saved: the other sloop was never heard of again. 9 The survivors, 

1 8 Hug. 114, 120; 2 Hug. 103. 2 I Bal. 24, 26, 27; 8 Hug. 72, 77, 84; 2 Hug. 91. 
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who included two Englishmen, were badly treated by the country 

people. They were seized, had their money stolen, and were sent 

to the Nawab of Orissa at Cuttack, where they were rescued by the 

Balasore factors, on giving an undertaking that they had no demands 

to make against him and his officers, in spite of his retaining the 
stolen pagodas. 1 

The despatch of 3 December 1679 sent out copies of orders by His 
Majesty and the Company against interloping ships that might go to 
India for trade. Duplicates of them were sent to Balasore, 2 where one 
such ship the William and John —appeared about 1 October. Byam 
at once took steps to forbid the Company’s merchants from trading 
with her, which they all promised to refrain from doing. He also visited 
the Governor and asked him not to countenance the ship, as it did not 
belong to the Company, to which he agreed. 5 On 25 October she moved 
to Pipli, where her commander, Capt. Edmund Cripps, died. Byam at 
first thought she went there because she got no encouragement to trade 
at Balasore. 4 Later he was credibly informed that the two head mer¬ 
chants, Khem Chand and Chintaman Shah, had dealt with the inter¬ 
lopers to the extent of Rs. 20,000; and he did not credit their denials, 
in view of their falling short in the sannoes and ginghams they had 
contracted to supply to the factory by nearly 4,000 pieces. 5 In December 
the ship came up the Hugh river, and Vincent warned the merchants 
and the several Governors there to have nothing to do with her. 6 

The despatch which reached Vincent on 14 September confirmed the 
Company’s previous orders that Charnock should have the choice of 
being Chief at Patna or Kasimbazar, with the addition of the words 
‘ notwithstanding any general rule in the Agent’s commission or in any 
of our letters to you ’. In the face of this, Master and his Council had in 
August to order his appointment as Chief at Kasimbazar, but coupled 
with it a proviso that, unless Littleton agreed to remain as second there 
under him, he should not take charge of the post till Littleton had 
finished the investment and the ships had left in January 1681 2 
Vincent, in consultation with Charnock and Ellis, on 16 September 
held that the Agent and Council would not have made this restriction 
had they known the posture of affairs at Hugh, where the appointment 
01 Second had rem amed vacant since Reade left, with the result that 
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the accounts were behindhand and everyone had his hands full of his 
appointed employment. In addition, Sheppard, the Secretary of the 
Council, who had been ordered in June to keep the accounts, had died 
on 8 July; and the post of fourth was also vacant till Trenchfield could 
arrive from Malda to take it over. Consequently they resolved to hasten 
the coming of Littleton, who had little or no money to give out to 
weavers, &c., and to send Charnock to his charge at Kasimbazar as 
soon as possible, doubting not that he would be able to continue the 
investment with the assistance that was left there. Littleton was to be 
asked (as the Company ordered) to remain as second at Kasimbazar, 
and, if he refused this, to be offered the place of second at Hugh. 1 

In reply to these directions, Littleton expressed his willingness to 
serve as second at Hugh, subject to this not prejudicing his precedence 
as third in the Bay and to his being granted the respect due to him as 
a former Chief of a factory. He wanted, however, to stay longer at 
Kasimbazar than Vincent proposed, saying he could not leave so soon 
without extreme prejudice to his affairs, as it was now the time for 
winding up the whole year, and he had always been engaged in trade 
for some twenty-five years, having been brought up to it. He feared, 
therefore, it would be at least the middle of November before he could 
leave. 2 Vincent agreed to let him stay till he could come away without 
prejudice to the Company’s business, and Littleton said he would leave 
as soon as possible; but it was 21 December before Charnock actually 
left Hugh for Kasimbazar, which he reached on Christmas day. 
Littleton stayed on to hand over charge—a process which lasted well 
into the next year (p. 249). 3 Meanwhile Charnock, though he signed 
consultations and general letters from 16 September, persisted in re¬ 
fusing to take over the Hugh accounts, on the ground that this work 
concerned Littleton, who had been newly made second at Hugh, and 
not himself. Consequently in October the books, which had to be 
balanced before the ships left, were handed over to Ellis, who promised 
to do what he could. 4 Later on the factory got an extra hand through 
the arrival of William Rivett, a writer at Madras, who had accompanied 
Master to Bengal in 1679 and who was allowed by the Fort to serve in 
Bengal. He came on the Sampson to Balasore, where he was detained 
by Byam to help the factory there, till Vincent insisted on his coming 
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to Hugh. 1 The Bay accounts were at last balanced and sent to 
Madras towards the end of November. 2 Meanwhile in October Vincent 
had refused the offered post of third on the Fort St. George Council, 
pleading that, in view of his length of service (eighteen years), he did 
not wish to stay in India much longer, and it would be inconvenient 
for him to remove to Madras for so short a time. 3 

The progress of the investment and other events in the various sub¬ 
factories can now be conveniently noticed. The only one in which serious 
trouble developed was that at Patna. The warehouse was opened at 
last in January or February, but some of the broadcloth in it was 
damaged, and some quicksilver missing. 4 The sale of goods went very 
slowly, and in August most of the broadcloth was sent to Kasimbazar 
for disposal there. 5 Some of the treasure had been sold by 10 March, and 
this enabled the factors to pay off the money they had borrowed; but 
the silver was difficult to sell, and the bulk of the treasure was not 
disposed of till 17 August. 6 A remittance of Rs. 20,000 was received 
from Kasimbazar in January, and out of this sum Peachey and 
Meverell advanced over Rs. 16,000 on saltpetre for the new investment. 
They were censured for this by the Bay Council, as they had such 
little experience and had done it without orders; also they had bought 
thrice-boiled petre contrary to the Company’s orders. 7 This had, how¬ 
ever, been done by the Company’s men before the prohibition against 
it had arrived, and its quantity did not exceed 5,000 maunds, so the 
Council eventually accepted it. 8 Peachey had also contracted with some 
new men, to which Vincent objected, but his doubts of their solvency 
were met by taking security from the saltpetre-men for the fulfilment 
of their contracts. 9 By 17 May the factory had 3,200 maunds of treble- 
refined petre, and 9 , 4 °° maunds of coarse petre in its godowns, towards 
the Company’s order for 1,000 tons or about 30,000 maunds. 10 

Peacock, after his arrival on 6 April, visited the Nawab, Saif Khan, 
and met with ‘a very kind reception, with many fair promises’. 11 In 
spite of this the factory had immediate trouble from him and other 
officials. In April a boat containing wine he had brought with him was 
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seized by the kotwal, and Peacock had some difficulty in getting it 
released. 1 One of the saltpetre-men complained that Charnock had 
imprisoned and abused him for a debt which he denied owing to the 
Company; and there was worry over this till the factors produced his 
bills acknowledging the debt and a parwana they had permitting them 
to call the petre-men to account. 2 In May they were prohibited from 
selling new bullion, and they had to borrow Rs. 5,000 at interest to carry 
on the investment. 3 Efforts to get the diwan’s pass for the saltpetre boats 
and for Sowden’s departure to Bengal were ineffectual. 4 On 11 May the 
Nawab’s peons prevented Peachey from leaving Patna for Singhiya 
(about 15 miles north of Patna, where the factors usually resided), 
demanding a larger present for him than had been promised. Next day 
an attempt was made to carry off Peachey and Sowden by force, and 
a strict watch was kept over them. On the intervention of Mir Safid, the 
Emperor’s diwan, the Nawab said that the period fixed in the musalka 
(undertaking) given by Charnock had expired, and he wanted to have 
the English pay customs and jazia. On the 18th Peachey and Sowden 
made a hazardous escape to Singhiya, and the Nawab threatened to 
send horsemen to the factory there. 5 

Saif Khan had been dismissed, and before his departure evidently 
wanted to extort as much as possible from the English and Dutch. 6 
By 30 May he forced Rs. 2,000 from the latter by violent methods; and 
he then put pressure on the former by sending horsemen to the Singhiya 
factory. The dispute was complicated by the arrival at Patna on 21 
May of a deputy for Safi Khan, the new Nawab. He summoned the 
factors to visit him; but Peacock replied that, because of Saif Khan’s 
abuses, they could not do so till he had left the town. It was not till 5 
June that, after much argument and the removal of the horsemen, 
Meverell was sent to visit and present the usual mohurs to the deputy. 7 
The next day Daulat Khan, a servant of Saif Khan, came to Singhiya 
with 300 horse and 200 foot, and put 20 ‘gunmen’ round the factory, 
on a pretended demand for payment of jazia. Meverell went to the new 
Nawab’s deputy to complain, but he refused to interfere, saying a 
present was due to Saif Khan, so why did they not give it? On 9 June 
Daulat Khan’s whole army invaded the factory, and Peacock was 
obliged to deliver himself up. They shamefully abused him, tearing his 
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clothes, not allowing him to have even a cap on his head, and making 
him go bare-foot amidst the rabble through Singhiya to Hajipur (on 
the opposite side of the river to Patna). 

On the same day Saif Khan sent thirty peons to the factory house at 
Patna to fetch Meverell, who was allowed to put on his clothes, and 
afterwards went in a palanquin to the Nawab’s camp, where the demand 
for jazia was turned into one for a present. Meverell said he would give 
him what he demanded, but because he would not acknowledge that 
the present was due to the Nawab as of right, he was sent to the 
kotwal’s prison, where irons were put on his neck and he was kept 
sitting for two hours ‘amidst the crew of prisoners’. It was only at the 
instance of a good-natured Portuguese that he was released from this 
degradation and allowed to sit in a coach. Eventually he agreed to pay 
whatever the Nawab’s clerks certified to be customary as shown by the 
accounts. They demanded Rs. 1,000, but the Nawab accepted a pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 700, and a bond for Rs. 200 more, whereupon he was re¬ 
leased by the kotwal. The next day (10 June) he procured an order 
from the Nawab for the release of Peacock, but (this notwithstanding) 
Daulat Khan brought the latter to Patna intending to carry him to the 
Nawab’s army. On 11 June Meverell ‘with much ado’ persuaded the 
deputy to send some chobdars to prevent this, and Peacock and 
Meverell left Patna at night and reached Singhiya the next day. 1 
Vincent replied to the recital of their woes unsympathetically, saying 
he wished ‘you had forecasted a little more than you did to prevent 
the extremities of the disgracefulness’, and that, when they found that 
neither the new Nawab’s deputy nor the Emperor’s diwan would 
defend them, they should have complied with Saif Khan’s demands, 
rather than be forced to it with such dishonour to the English nation 
and the ill consequence of a bad precedent for the future. He agreed, 
however, that a complaint against Saif Khan should be made at Delhi, 
for which Peacock had taken steps to get the requisite certificates; and 
he sent a letter to the vakil there about it. 2 

The new Nawab, Safi Khan, took up his residence at Patna on 19 
June, and three days later he was visited by Peacock and Meverell, who 
made the customary gift of money and gave him a note of the contents 
of a present they had brought with them. This was one of the usual 
amount, but was not accepted. 3 He showed the same rapacity as his 
predecessor and it was said he wanted to get as much as he could before 
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being dismissed, which he expected to be shortly. 1 On 4 August Peacock 
and Peachey visited him and showed him Aurangzeb’s farman, on which 
he promised his parwana accordingly. 2 It took, however, nearly two 
months to get it. He and his diwan demanded Rs. 1,040 for the parwana 
and the pass for the saltpetre boats, which Peacock objected paying. 
On 25 September the dispute was referred to arbitration, and the 
arbitrators cut off Rs. 200. The diwan then agreed to accept Rs. 700, 
and on 30 September the parwana was at last obtained, though the 
Nawab grumbled at not getting the full amount of Rs. 1,040. 3 On 6 
October the passes for the boats, which had been at Patna since 4 
September, were at last signed, after presents to the mihr-bahr 
(harbour-master) and other officers, and shortly afterwards the boats 
left with 28,491 maunds of saltpetre. 4 Peacock was very depressed, 
saying that no one there valued the Emperor’s farman, and they might 
as well never have got it, since the officials looked on presents as their 
due, and always wanted what they demanded, otherwise they became 
enemies, trying on all occasions to trouble them. Unless they could get 
the custom broken, he thought they had better leave the place, as the 
Dutch, who had likewise suffered, contemplated doing. 5 In the cir¬ 
cumstances Vincent’s order to send two or three boats at a time, with 
what saltpetre was ready, 6 had proved to be impracticable. 

In May the Council ordered the factors also to send at least 50 tons 
of turmeric; but the proper time for buying it was in February, and 
when Peacock tried to get some in Patna it was found to be too old and 
worm-eaten to supply. 7 However, towards the end of November he 
managed to send a boat with 660 maunds of it to Hugh. 8 

Peacock had brought with him from Hugh a new vakil, but in 
September found he had committed ‘ much roguery ’, and had connived 
with the various attempts to get more money out of them. The vakil 
complained to the Nawab, but on Peacock’s laying ‘several cheats to 
his charge ’ he was committed to the kotwal’s prison. 9 The complaint to 
Delhi against Saif Khan evidently gave Safi Khan some anxiety, and 
in December he expressed through his diwan great love for the factors, 
and desired from them an acknowledgement before the Kazi that they 
had made him no presents. They naturally refused to do this, saying 
they were bound in honour to complain against Saif Khan, whereas, so 

1 Entries 27 & 28 July, 1 Pat. n. 2 1 Pat. 13; 8 Hug. 77. 

3 1 Pat. 15-17; 8 Hug. 105, 106. 4 1 Pat. 18, 19. 

5 8 Hug. 79, 105, 106. 6 5 Hug. 67-68. 

7 5 Hug. 51, 66; 8 Hug. 28, 53, 67, 78, 120, 130. 

8 1 Pat. 21. 


9 1 Pat. 16; 5 Hug. 121; 8 Hug. 105. 
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long as Safi Khan continued his friendship they would never complain 
against him. 1 

At Dacca, besides the matters already mentioned, the factors had 
to deal with the claim for payment of a balance alleged to be due from 
the Hugh factory in the time that Jonathan Trevisa was Chief in the 
Bay. This had been reduced to Rs. 7,541; but, as no acquittance 
could be found for the sum, Vincent, though he was persuaded it 
had been paid, thought it best to ‘lay the matter asleep’, presumably 
by bribery. 2 Another question that still hung fire towards the end 
of the year was Shah Abbas Khan’s complaint. The certificate as 
to his disgrace was ready after considerable delay, but it could not 
be sent to Hugh, as he had complained afresh. 3 As to the factory’s 
investment, this was on a very small scale. After the establishment of 
the Malda factory, Vincent, Littleton, and Nedham decided that the 
whole quantity of cossaes and mulmuls required for the Company 
should be obtained there, as they would be got cheaper than at Dacca, 
where there were constant imposts laid on weavers, &c. 4 Consequently 
Vincent in May asked Hervey to supply only 1,500 pieces of fine cloth. 5 
The latter proposed that the usual investment should be made, as Mir 
Mughis had got the tax imposed on the Company’s cloth taken off; 
but Vincent said this would require the orders of the Agent, who in 
his inspection had decided that no more goods should be bought at 
Dacca than could not be provided elsewhere. 6 Only Rs. 12,000 were, 
therefore, remitted to the factory from Kasimbazar, but Hervey seems 
to have used part of this sum for the ordinary cloth investment, on 
the plea that this w r ould avoid delay in procuring fine cloth at such 
short notice. 7 In December goods were received at Hugh from Dacca 
and sent to Balasore, 8 but of what kind they were is not on record. In 
October, with Vincent’s permission, Pownsett went to Hugh for a few 
days. 9 

In the latter part of the year Hervey was largely occupied with his 
defence on a charge of having unduly delayed his departure to Dacca 
from 2 to 18 March after he had been instructed to proceed there, and 
of having disobeyed his orders to call at Kasimbazar for the horses and 

* \ 22 ' 23 * 2 8 Hug. 8 3> 8 4; 5 Hug. 99. 

8 liug. 121; entry 21 Dec., 3 Hug. 4. No further mention of Shah Abbas Khan’s complaint 

has, however, been traced in the extant records, so presumably the matter was somehow settled. 

4 Mai. con. 29 April, 2 Hug. 60. 5 2 Hug. 64; 5 Hug. 53. 

8 ||ug. 45; 5 Hug. 55-56; S.M. ii. 348. 7 5 Hug. 61; 8 Hug. 60, 71. 

8 3 Hug. 4; S.B. 5, B.P. 5. b 

9 8 Hug. 112; 5 Hug. 108, no; 2 Hug. 103. 
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money he was to take with him. As Vincent explained to him, the charge 
arose out of the Agent’s discovery, when the two sloops reached Madras, 
that neither he nor Peacock had gone to their charges by the end 
of January as ordered, and that Littleton had paid another visit 
to Hugh after the Agent’s departure. The latter ‘ hotly charged ’ this 
on the Chief in the Bay, as if it was connived at by him to slight the 
Agent’s orders, so Vincent thought it prudent to give a concise and 
impartial account of what had occurred, to prevent any censure falling 
on himself. 1 The Agent and Council thereupon held that Hervey’s 
‘refractoryness and disobedience’ could not be passed by and seemed 
to merit suspension; but before passing sentence they required the 
Bay Council to obtain his defence and forward it with their remarks to 
the Fort. 2 Hervey, who said he had been ill from fever for some time, 
was at first inclined to treat the matter lightly, saying he had never 
seen any order that a person sent from Hugh to Dacca must complete 
the journey in so many days, and hoping the Council would by proper 
answers pacify the Agent’s wrath. Vincent replied that it was futile for 
Hervey to pretend that he did not know of the order that a Chief of 
a factory was not to be absent from his charge for above a month at 
a time, except on extraordinary occasion and that by leave of his 
superiors. 3 Hervey then sent in his formal defence, the contents of 
which are not extant, but it was sent to the Fort in November. 
He added that, notwithstanding it, he submitted to the Agent and 
Council’s will and pleasure, desiring their pardon for any offence he had 
committed. 4 His main excuse for not calling at Kasimbazar was a 
quarrel that had occurred near that place between his boatmen and 
the Jamadar’s peons who tried to stop one of his boats, in the course of 
which some of the peons were beaten, so that it was inadvisable for 
him to remain in that locality. 5 

The starting of the new factory at Malda, which lies about twenty miles 
from Rajmahal, had its difficulties. After the arrival of Vincent and his 
party on 22 April, the first thing to do was to hire a residence for the 
factors: they could find no house in the town that they liked, and on 
the 26th moved from their tent to one very much out of repair, and 
with only three small apartments, as dark as dungeons. 6 This accom¬ 
modation was supplemented in August by hiring a brick house opposite 

1 5 Hug. no. 2 O.C. 4704, f. 2; Fort con. 9 Aug., M.R. 60. 

3 8 Hug. 113; 5 Hug. no-11. 

4 8 Hug. 122; 28 F.S.G. 259, 265, 266. Hervey’s later defence on the point will be found in 
B.P. (1682, sec. 2) pp. 5-6. 

s 8 Hug. 39. 6 1 Mai. 1, 32; 2 Hug. 58. 
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it for use as a godown. 1 During his visit Vincent chose a site on which 
to build the factory, but Nedham subsequently said its owner was un¬ 
willing to sell it to them, and he proposed another site on the other 
side of Malda, which he thought was much more suitable. Though 
Vincent evidently preferred the one he had chosen, he seems to have 
eventually acquiesced, and on 1 December the factors bought the 
latter site for the small sum of Rs. 300, as its owner was in great want 
of money. 2 Meanwhile little was done towards building, except to 
arrange for chunam to be sent from Kasimbazar. 3 

The Dutch already had a factory at Malda, and its Chief and mem¬ 
bers met Vincent’s party on its arrival and entertained it a week later. 4 
They were, however, trade rivals, competing with them for weavers 
and cloth. 5 The town officials, including the Governor, the faujdar 
(head police-officer), and the chaudhari (revenue-officer), seem to have 
shown favour to the factors, as they wanted the factory to be established 
there; but towards the end of the year, being ‘hungry’ for their 
presents, they gave some trouble by hindering the completion of the 
cloth investment on various weak pretences. 6 In August one Mendi Beg 
raised a stir among the populace by charging the factors with eating 
pork and throwing some into the river; later on the factory diary re¬ 
cords that three ‘wild hogs’ were killed by Mughals inside Malda, 
including one under Mendi Beg’s walls, of which he did not dare to 
complain. 7 There were also various disturbances in the neighbourhood. 
Thus in May one Sadut Khan, a converted Hindu of those parts, who 
had come with a troop of about 400 horse on a pretended mission from 
the Emperor to pull down Hindu temples and convert forcibly as many 
as he could to the Moslem faith, put the town and its vicinity into 
great alarm, and caused the weavers to absent themselves. The faujdar 
and the karori (tax-collector) went with about 300 men to fight 
him, but were defeated; and the two officers narrowly escaped with 
their lives and had to fly to the woods, before Sadut Khan was caught 
at Shaista Khan’s instance and taken to Dacca to answer for his 
crimes. 8 In September the English and the Dutch factors had to use 
fisticuffs to repel attacks on their doors; and an iron-pointed arrow 
was shot into the factory at night: the reason is not stated, but the 

’ 1 Mal - to. 2 8 Hug. 49, 64; 5 Hug. 64, 74, 112; I Mai. (2nd sec.) 1-2. 

3 8 Hug. 88, 102. 4 1 Mal. i. 

5 Cf. 8 Hug. 62-63, 88, 127; 1 Mal. 37, 38, & (2nd sec.) 3. 

6 1 Mal. 1, 61, 71, 72, & (2nd sec.) 2; 8 Hug. 69. 

7 1 Mal. 56, 59, 60. 

8 1 Mal. 33, 34, 35-36, 42, 44; 2 Hug. 79; 8 Hug. 48, 50. 
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entry about it suggests that it was owing to a dispute with their 
weavers. 1 

Nevertheless the investment seems to have proceeded pretty 
smoothly once it got started, and the main difficulty was to get 
sufficient money to cover the requisite advances to the weavers, &c. 
Rs. 20,000 were supplied in May, 2 but more was soon needed. In June 
and August further remittances of Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 12,000 were sent 
from Kasimbazar ; 3 but in July their business was stopped for want of 
money, and they had to borrow Rs. i,500. 4 In September and October 
they urgently wanted more money so that they might pay advances to 
their weavers before the Dutch got them; and Rs. 5,000 were sent from 
Kasimbazar, as well as a chest of silver, worth Rs. 62,906, from Hugh. 
Nedham anticipated great difficulty in selling it, but managed to do 
so by the end of November. 5 

The main difficulties were due to their coming to Malda late in the 
year when the weavers’ hands were almost everywhere engaged, and 
to the different measurements and qualities of the cloth required by 
the Company from those usually made, so that adjustments were 
needed in the looms. Also some of the weavers were afraid of dealing 
with them, as being persons not much unlike the Dutch, from whom 
they had lately received hard measure. 6 In May, in accordance with a 
consultation of 29 April, 7 Nedham and Prickman set out on a tour to 
Shahbazpur and neighbouring towns to arrange for further supplies of 
cloth. The trip took over a fortnight, and was partly through lonely 
wooded country, where footprints of tigers were seen, while other wild 
beasts, such as bears, were also common. They continually expected to 
meet some, but their great company of peons, &c., kept them at a dis¬ 
tance. They found the people stubborn and ‘strangely wedded to theire 
owne silly wayes and customes’; but they succeeded in making several 
agreements for the supply of fine tanjibs (muslins). 8 Nedham ex¬ 
pected they would be deficient in cossaes and mulmuls, in view of the 
shortage of cash and difficulties of the first year; 9 but in December the 
factory sent to Hugh a quantity of goods which were all dispatched to 
England, and which the Bay Council hoped would give satisfaction. 10 

1 1 Mai. 62; cf. ‘our trouble with the weavers’, 8 Hug. 108. 

2 i Mai. 31, 33; 5 Hug. 54; 8 Hug. 50. 

3 1 Mai. 46, 56; 8 Hug. 65, 70, 74. 4 1 Mai. 50; 8 Hug. 69. 

5 8 Hug. 89, 108, 116, 118, 127; 5 Hug. 108; i Mai. 68, 74. 

6 Mai. let. 17 July, 8 Hug. 62-63. 7 2 Hug. 6°* 

8 1 Mai. 35-38, 41-42. 9 8 Hug. 74, 88, 127. 

10 1 Mai. 74 & (2nd sec.) 2; S.B. 5, 7, B.P. 5, 7; Hug. let. 24 Feb. 1681, S.B. 24. 
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A Hindu vakil had been brought from Hugh, but he was dismissed in 
July for disobedience and ‘roguery’, and was replaced by a local sub¬ 
stitute. 1 Prickman fell ill in the last quarter of the year, and was 
allowed to go to Hugh with the last goods sent there in December. 2 
The Agent and Council had appointed Trenchfield to be fourth at 
Hugh, but in the circumstances it was impossible to spare him from 
Malda, and he stayed there till the next year. 3 

At Kasimbazar there was difficulty in getting Chitr Mall to keep 
the agreement he had made in November 1679 to buy all the Company’s 
treasure that came there, particularly the gold bullion, which he would 
not take without an abatement on the contract price. Under his 
agreement he had to get it coined into gold mohurs at Rs. 13 a mohur; 
and while provision was made for mohurs advancing above that rate 
none was made for their dropping below it, as had happened. In the 
circumstances Vincent held it would be unreasonable to force him to 
keep his contract; and Chitr Mall then agreed to accept the bullion, 
subject to his taking no more at a time than he thought fit. 4 Vincent 
also authorized Littleton to deal with other merchants for the gold 
which Chitr Mall could not take soon; and in March Rs. 40,000 worth 
of gold was sold accordingly at the same price as that paid by Chitr 
Mall. 5 In July a further fall in the value of mohurs led to the factory 
disposing of all it had at the low rate of Rs. 12 % a piece. 6 After the 
receipt of twenty-one chests of silver on 24 August, this was disposed 
of to other merchants, as Chitr Mall could not take it and was behind¬ 
hand in paying for what he had already received. 7 Again in October 
Vincent sent eleven chests of silver ingots to Kasimbazar to be assayed 
and priced there, having sold them to a Hugh merchant instead of to 
Chitr Mall. 8 Thus the latter’s contract proved to be of little use this 
year. 

The investment seems to have followed its usual course; there was 
some trouble in getting the picars and weavers to agree to the deduc¬ 
tions that Master had ordered to be made on 2 December 1679, but in 
March they accepted them with slight modifications. 9 In that month 
Littleton and his Council suspended from their ordinary duties some 
tagadagirs (native overseers) for having kept back part of the money 
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given to them for distribution to weavers in the previous year, also for 
incurring bad debts, and permitting weavers to receive private advances 
from other persons, so that the usual quantity of goods was not received 
for the Company, while what came in was worse than it had ever been 
before. They held that such acts were due to the expected arrival in 
December 1679 of a new Chief (Charnock) with no knowledge of 
affairs and goods at Kasimbazar, so that they hoped their breach of 
trust would not be discovered. At the same time the Council suspended 
some native writers who were believed to have connived with them in 
the plot, from which Littleton’s reputation would necessarily suffer. In 
May, when Vincent was at Kasimbazar, he and Littleton decided to 
dismiss all the persons concerned in it. 1 In April current money was 
needed for payments to picars, who objected to taking mohurs or sicca 
(newly coined) rupees, so the latter were exchanged accordingly by one 
of the merchants. 2 In May and June the Emperor’s officers gave trouble 
to the picars in various ways, especially the Governor, with the evident 
object of getting a present, which he later extracted from them. It was 
no use appealing to higher authority, as Rai Balchand now refused no 
bribes, and was getting in all he could. 3 At the end of July 202 bales of 
raw silk and forty-five chests of taffetas were sent to Hugh. 4 From 18 
to 20 September the factory suffered from a violent storm, with heavy 
rain, which flooded the river and did considerable damage. 5 By the end 
of October good progress had been made in the investment, but Little¬ 
ton expected a shortage in silk and taffetas. 6 In November 433 bales of 
silk and twenty-six chests of taffetas were dispatched to Hugh. 7 The 
rest of the goods reached Hugh in December. 8 

Littleton appears to have improved the quality of black taffetas dyed 
at the factory. Weavers were encouraged to bring their silk to the factory 
and have it thrown and dyed there at the Company’s charge. In this work 
Samuel Pine showed great skill and was given a rise of Rs. 2 a month in 
his salary. 9 John Elliot was retained as a throwster required for the work, 
though the Company had disapproved of his employment. 10 Later on, 
it was suspected that a considerable quantity of black silks had been 
privately made and sold by some of the factory hands, and the Com¬ 
pany’s dyers were prohibited from dyeing any silk without permission 

1 1 Kas. 34-36, 50-51; 2 Hug. 66. 2 i Kas. 33, 41; 8 Hug. 36, 38. 

3 1 Kas. 44 - 45 * 46, 47 * 5 2 > 55 - 4 1 Kas - 64 • 8 Hu S- 6 9 - 

5 1 Kas. 78. 6 8 Hug. 115. 

7 1 Kas. 90. 

8 Entry 29 Dec., 3 Hug. 5; Hug. let. 29 Dec. & 4 Jan. 1681, S.B, 14, 15, B.P . 7-8. 

’ 1 Kas. 29-30, 45-46. 10 6 L.B. 132; 28 F.S.G. 254-5 
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and its being entered in a book kept for that purpose. 1 The addition of 
two new dyers made it unnecessary to retain Pine in the dyeing house, 
and he was put on writing work in the office, where he gave useful assis¬ 
tance. 2 One of the new dyers, Thomas Burrough, died in October. 3 
In September Muhammad Murad returned as Governor of Murshidabad. 4 
Balchand’s deputy gave some trouble in October, and he and other 
officers had to be given presents. 5 

There is little to record about the Hugh investment. Most of the 
35,000 rumals required by the Company were, as usual, bought there 
instead of at Balasore; and Rs. 100,000 were retained out of the 
treasure brought by the ships to pay for them. 6 The factory also sup¬ 
plied some 6,000 pieces of mulmuls, and eighty-three bales of goods 
were sent to Balasore in December. 7 Balchand was given a special 
present in November, as he promised to rent to the factory the two 
towns in which it and the old factory stood, as desired by the Company. 8 
The factors also had to give a present to Khwaja Inayatulla’s deputy, 
who asked for the usual one on his coming to the port. 9 Vincent, who 
had had a very trying journey to Malda and back in the excessive heat 
of April and May, 10 proposed in July to go to Balasore towards the end 
of the year to dispatch the ships j 11 but presumably the serious want of 
assistants at Hugh prevented this. In his letter of 29 October to the 
Fort he complained of the whole business of the factory lying wholly 
on him through the want of able and willing assistants, so that he 
4 has led a most uncomfortable life in his present situation ’, and he said 
it would be insupportable, if he had not ‘some glimmering of assurance 
that it will amend this next year’. 12 

With the arrival of Shaista Khan at Dacca, Balasore came under his 
son, Buzurg Umed, who became Nawab of Orissa, but sent his son, Ram- 
zanna, to be his deputy there. The latter arrived near Balasore on 26 
April, and the next day Byam visited him and gave him a present of 
a looking-glass, knives, &c., most of which were, however, returned with 
a request to have a gift of broadcloth instead. This was complied with, 
and his parwana was promised ; but the factory vakil had to follow the 
Nawab, who left on 5 May, for it, its issue being delayed through the 

' 1 Kas- 75 - 76 . 2 I Kas. 84. 3 , Kas . 86; 8 Hug. 114. 

4 1 Kas. 78. s j Kas. 85. 
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8 2 Hug. 94, 107; 28 F.S.G. 157, 200, 264. 

9 2 Hug. 107. 
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10 2 Hug. 58, 62. 
12 28 F.S.G. 256. 
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roguery of his officers. 1 Two large guns were also sold to the Nawab, to 
help in his fighting the Raja of Hariharpur, who was refusing to sub¬ 
mit to his demands; but on his coming to an agreement with the Raja 
the guns were returned. The dispute seems, however, to have lasted 
longer, for in October the Nawab’s diwan arrived at Balasore, saying 
he was taking the Raja to Dacca as a prisoner on account of tribute 
demanded from him. 2 

In May the merchants were told to provide the same investment as 
in the previous year, except for less ginghams; but the quantities were 
raised by the orders from the Company in its despatch of 3 December 
1679. 3 Under the agreement made by Master with the merchants on 
3 September 1679 they were to be paid the full amount for the invest¬ 
ment in current money or treasure one month after the arrival of the 
English ships; but, though the agreement did not provide for the rates 
at which the treasure should be taken, his orders of 12 December 1679 
required them to take rials of eight at not under Rs. 212 per cent. 4 * 
This they refused to do, and, as they persisted, the contracts with them 
were held up till the beginning of October, when Vincent authorized 
the factors to make the best terms they could. s In view of this late 
start, Byam was afraid the goods would not be received in as good time 
as in other years; and in December he wrote that the merchants were 
very backward in bringing in their cloth, especially Chintaman Shah. 6 
And the goods supplied fell short in sannoes and ginghams, as already 
mentioned (p. 233). 

Of the freemen, Hall was at Balasore in March. 7 On 5 October the 
death took place of Valentine Nurse, whom the Company had ordered 
to be sent home; 8 and in the same month Thomas Bromley became 
dangerously ill, but in November he had almost recovered, except for his 
right hand, which was so benumbed that he had no use for it. 9 Byam 
could not, therefore, expect any assistance from him; and, as Rivett 
was ordered to Hugh (p. 234), all the important work at the end of the 
year fell on him and Scattergood alone. 10 Yet they managed to send the 
two pairs of account-books for the Fort and the Company in December, 


1 8 Hug. 25, 41, 42; 1 Bal. 15, 16, 17, 18. 

2 8 Hug. 40, 41, 43; 1 Bal. 36. Hariharpur lies in the Mahanadi delta below Cuttack, and had 
an English factory from 1633 to 1642 ( E.F. , 1630-3, xxxi; 1634-6, xxxvi; 1642-5, 126 n). 
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without, however, the correction of errors in them for want of orders 
from Hugh. 1 

On 2 November Vincent sent twenty-three boats to Balasore with 
the saltpetre that had remained behind from the previous year; and on 
24 November the saltpetre received from Patna this year was forwarded 
in thirty boats. 2 Of the first lot one boat with 700 bags was leaky and 
did not reach Balasore. It had to put in at Concha (below Balasore), 
where the men were seized, the boat staved in, and the saltpetre taken 
ashore by the local Jamadar, as several of the crew, who escaped from 
prison to Balasore, affirmed. The Raja of the place, however, denied 
having meddled with the boat; and little satisfaction was expected 
from an appeal to the Nawab of Orissa, as the Raja was in rebellion 
against him, paying what tribute he pleased, and living in a swampy 
and woody country. Byam heard that a ship belonging to him was 
fitting out for a voyage to Masulipatam and Ceylon; and he suggested 
she should be seized, to bring the Raja to terms. Vincent accordingly 
wrote to the Agent and Council, asking them to order her seizure or 
empower him to send a sloop to the Raja’s port and take her on her 

or August. 3 


return in July 


On 3 November Sowden was sent with the three sloops to Balasore, 
to see to the lading and dispatch of the ships. They carried 163 bales of 
silk from Kasimbazar. 4 The Lilly was to be used for taking goods from 
Balasore to the ships, and so avoid the thievery of the bargemen, 5 while 
the Arrival and the Ganges made trips between Balasore and Hugh to 
get further ladings for the ships. 6 The only one that sailed for Madras 
during the year was the Sampson , which left the roads on 28 December, 
under orders to touch at Masulipatam, but not at Madapollam, on the 
voyage. 7 In her both Thomas and Mrs. Thomas went as passengers to 
Madras a fact which caused Vincent some alarm ‘in respect of the 
mischeifness of his temper, wee being sometimes ... apt to think he 
was never really mad, only feigned it that he might gaine the oppor¬ 
tunity of murthering his wife (as he attempted) without danger of 
being hanged, as he deserved, for it’. 8 Byam, however, had apparently 
given him leave to go in the Sampson , without knowing that his wife 
was also on board. 9 
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On 27 September Jacob Verburgh, the Dutch director, died. Vincent 
said he was a quiet man, and of better principles of moral honesty 
than Dutchmen in great employments generally observed. 1 He was 
succeeded by Harman Fentzel, the Chief of the Dutch factory at 
Kasimbazar. 2 Shaista Khan had reason to hate the Dutch for the slur 
they had tried to put on him when he was at Court; and Hervey said 
Khwaja Inayatulla was sent to Hugh because Rai Nandalal, who sus¬ 
pected the Dutch of frauds of various kinds, wanted a man at Hugh who 
would be strict and severe to them. The Rai, however, recommended the 
English to his favour as being a people with a different temper and prin¬ 
ciples from the Dutch. 3 Thus it looked as if, with improved favour at 
Dacca and Aurangzeb’s new farman, the Company’s trade would have a 
more peaceful time (except at Patna) than it had met with in the last few 
years. The factories, however, all suffered from the want of assistants 
for clerical work—a defect which Master stressed in a letter to the 
Company, saying there was a need of a ‘ sta[u]nch ’ Council at Hugh and 
of factors, as well as writers. 4 
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The records for this year do not contain any correspondence between 
the Bay Council and the subordinate factories, except most of the 
Council’s letters to the Balasore factory. 5 The missing papers are, how¬ 
ever, forthcoming in the printed copies of records at Madras (referred to 
as ‘ S.B . 1 and ‘ B.P. ’); while the want of letters from the factories to the 
Council is set off by the extant diaries for the year, those for Hugli and 
Malda being complete, those for Balasore and Patna going up to the 
end of November, and those for Dacca and Kasimbazar being still 
more incomplete. 6 The correspondence with the Fort is practically 
entire; all the letters of the Bay Council are forthcoming, and two from 
the Fort, 7 while the third was only a short one postponing the Agent 
and Council’s answer to the earlier Bay letters. 8 

Of the three remaining homeward ships, the Eagle and the President 
left Balasore on 14 January, and the Berkeley Castle on the 26th. 9 
The main reason given by Vincent for their late dispatch was the want 

1 2 Hug. 96. 2 1 Kas. 78. 3 8 Hug. 120; 5 Hug. 107. 

4 Fort let. 28 Feb. 1681, 3A Misc. 47(2). 5 6 Hug. 12-46. 

6 In 3 Hug., 1 Mai., 1 Bal., 1 Pat., 1 Dac., & 2 Kas. 

7 In 19 & 29 F.S.G. & O.C. 4767. 

8 Cf. Hug. let. 30 May, 6 Hug. 27; S.B. 40, B.P. 16; 3 Hug. 31, 34. 

9 1 Bal. 2, 3. 
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of decked vessels to convey the Company’s goods from Hugh, none 
being available for hire, as they usually were, so that the Arrival and 
the Ganges took the last goods to Balasore in the third week of January. 1 
On their return they were dispatched with 1,500 bags of saltpetre to 
Madras in February. 2 The Lilly did not arrive back from Balasore till 
14 February, having to be careful to avoid bad weather on account of 
her unsound mast. 3 

Littleton arrived at Hugh on 12 January, not having finished the 
delivery of his charge to Charnock till the 10th; he took over the duties 
of second, while William Rivett was appointed secretary of the Council 
on 16 January. 4 Trenchfield did not arrive to assume his place of fourth 
till 24 April, as he left Malda only after the arrival of Jonathan Prick- 
man, the new second, and Anthony, the new third, from Hugh and 
Kasimbazar respectively. 5 The Hugh Council then remained unchanged 
throughout the year, except that Rivett died on 6 July, 4 much lamented 
by all, being a youth of great hopes’, and was succeeded by Charles 
Cross. 6 

Strained relations soon developed between the Council and Hervey. 
After a letter of 11 January, forwarding the Dacca accounts, he did 
not write again to Hugh for over four months, in spite of two letters 
sent to him in February and March regarding his neglect in this matter, 
and in hastening the issue of the various parwanas that he had been 
instructed to procure. It was only on a peremptory warning in May that 
his ‘idle slighting’ of the Bay Council’s orders was ‘insufferable’, and, 
if continued, would necessitate his hearing from them ‘in another 
strain’, that he wrote on 25 May, excusing his omission on the ground 
of illness. 7 On 31 May he sent Aurangzeb’s original farman, some 
parwanas, and the diaries for the five months December to April. The 
latter showed that on 4 April Hervey (on the ground of illness) had 
handed over charge of the factory to his second, Pownsett, and had 
not resumed it till 22 May, of which no report had been made to Hugh. 
Thereupon Pownsett was summoned to Hugh. He admitted that his 
failure to report the transfer had been a great fault on his part and begged 
forgiveness, which was granted. He also stated that Hervey’s illness 
had not been so bad as to preclude his sending advices; but in October 
he appears to have made an ‘impudent deniall’ of what he had ‘soe 

* 29 f- s - G - 6°, 67-68; 6 Hug. 17; 3 Hug. 12; S.B. 1S-19. 2 29 F.S.G. 66, 67. 

3 Hug. 15; 6 Hug. 14, S.B. 21, B.P. 13. 4 - Hug . g I0 

3 Hug. 14, 27; S.B. 24, B.P. 16; 1 Mai. 13, 17. 

6 3 Hug. 43 & (next sec.) 8. 

7 S.B. 26-27, 3 °> 37 > B.P. 3, 6, 12-13. 
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freely affirmed’ about Hervey. 1 The latter maintained that he had 
suffered from ‘ a long and violent sickness ’ that had brought him ‘even 
to the grave’. 2 Vincent considered this to be a mere ‘pretence ... since 
’tis known to some of us that Mr Hervey has written, and ’tis very 
likely often, to another place [?to Charnock at Kasimbazar] in the 
long interim’; and his sickness, he said, was never extreme till April. 3 
There seems little doubt that Hervey exaggerated his illness, and that 
he was sulking in consequence of Vincent’s report against him (p. 240), 
for, as Vincent pointed out, ‘there were others in the factory with him 
that could have written, had he been soe disabled as he pretends’. 4 
Meanwhile Vincent was awaiting orders from the Agent and Council, 
which never came owing to Master’s indisposition (p. 37). The posi¬ 
tion was aggravated in August after Pownsett’s return from Hugh and 
the news of the changes in the Agency and the Company’s orders that 
Hervey was not to be removed from Dacca. 5 Vincent had written that 
they were sorry to find that Hervey continued ‘in his tale of sickness’, 
and made other disparaging remarks about him: Hervey and his 
Council noted in their diary that this showed prejudice on Vincent’s 
part, 6 and henceforward there was open warfare between them. Hervey 
contemptuously styled Vincent ‘the Chief of Hugli\ instead of 'the 
Bay ’, while the latter complained in August of his being ‘ungovernable ’, 
and in November of his having broken into direct insubordination. 7 

Vincent’s relations with Charnock became equally unsatisfactory. 
At first they were ostensibly friendly, and in February the Bay Council 
wrote wishing him ‘good success’ in his charge at Kasimbazar. 8 But 
differences soon arose. Thus Littleton had taken the factory scales and 
weights with him to Hugh, where they remained in spite of Charnock’s' 
protest. 9 In March Vincent removed a part of the Kasimbazar invest¬ 
ment, viz. the provision of hummums (stout cottons) and adityes (loin¬ 
cloths) to Hugh, on the ground that the Kasimbazar factors had enough 
to do in providing silk, and he wanted to increase the Hugh investment. 
As the cloth was obtained from merchants at Kasimbazar or Mur- 
shidabad, Charnock naturally objected to this, but was overruled. 10 In 


1 S.B. 43-44, B.P. 18-19; 3 Hug. 37-38, 46-48, & (next sec.) 1. 

2 1 Dac. 3, 18. 

3 3 Hug. 32; Hug. let. 27 July, S.B. 52, B.P. 4; Hug. let. 31 Aug., 29 F.S.G. 103. 

4 3 Hug. 32. 5 Desp. 5 Jan. 1681, 6 L.B. 253, 274. 

6 1 Dac. 17-18. 7 29 F.S.G. 103; 3 Hug. 99. 

8 Hug. let. 24 Feb., S£. 25, B.P. (2nd sec.) 2. 

9 S.B. 25, 32, B.P. 2, 8; 3 Hug. 98; 2 Kas. 26. 

10 Hug. let. 6 & 25 March, S.B. 29, 32, B.P. 5-6, 8-9. 
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the same month the Bay Council recommended him to employ a 
particular merchant to provide white Sherpur silk, but Charnock re¬ 
jected this suggestion and employed others. 1 Charnock was then in¬ 
formed that Vincent intended to go to Kasimbazar and help him to 
look over and price the silk of November bund as soon as it had all 
come in. He accordingly left Hugh on 26 April, and was at Kasimbazar 
from the 30th to 13 May. 2 The pricing led to Charnock’s views being 
overruled by Vincent, who (as Chief in the Bay) gave himself a casting 
vote. The Kasimbazar diary for May (not now extant) contained what 
Vincent described as ‘scandalous reflections’ by Charnock that were 
‘false and injurious’ to him. 3 His letter of 29 June about it shows that 
Charnock priced the silk taffetas below rates allowed by Vincent, while 
he valued the raw silk above what the other thought it to be worth. 
Vincent’s main ground for rating the taffetas higher was to encourage 
the weavers, who were ‘too much pinched’; and he claimed that the 
loss to the Company on this account was more than off-set by its gain 
on the raw silk as valued by him. As to Charnock’s assertion that his 
valuation of the taffetas was supported by ‘others well experienced in 
the worth thereof’, he said that they were not any of the Council of the 
factory, but only Naylor, the dyer, and Anantram, the former house- 
broker, who had been dismissed with ignominy in 1676 (E.F. ii. 404). 
There were other recriminations, such as the assertion that the drawing 
up of the consultation entry about the pricing was purposely done at the 
time when Vincent was about to depart, without giving Charnock proper 
time to consider or object to it; to which the former replied that the 
two pricings had been thoroughly discussed between them for the most 
of one morning, and, as they could not agree, he drew up the consulta¬ 
tion, telling Charnock he could sign it subject to his objections. He 
insinuated that Charnock was accustomed to do the same thing, and 
spoke of his ‘ nonsensicall obstinate humour, peculiar to [his] singuler 
quallifications and breeding’. 4 To this the latter replied in a letter of 
14 July, which the Hugh diary describes as ‘an attempt or pugnacious 
answer to our last [letter] ’. 5 Vincent wrote that he noted Charnock’s 
‘nib[b]ling at an answer’, and as to his 


1 S.B. 29, 32, B.P. 6, 9. As to white silk from Sherpur (in the Bogra district of Bengal), see 
S.M. i. 482. 


2 S B. 32, 34, B.P. 9, 10; 3 Hug. 26, 27, 29. 

3 3 Hug. 41 ;S.B. 45, B.P. 21-22. The ‘ reflections’ were probably those contained in Chamock’s 
objections to the resolution of 12 May as drawn up by Vincent (pp. n-12 of the papers inserted 
at the beginning of 2 Kas.). 

4 S.B. 45-46, B.P. 21-22. 


5 3 Hug 48. 
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singular stamp (since the true alloy of his mettal is now better under¬ 
stood then formerly), the Cheife cares not to trouble himselfe any 
further, but rests satisfied that, haveing in our last followed the wise 
mans councell, Proverbs, the 26, v. 5th [Answer a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit], he now takes up with the other 
part thereof (which indeed is generally the more adviseable of the 
twaine) in the foregoeing verses of the same chapter [v. 4: Answer not 
a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him]. 1 

Thenceforward he gave his answers to what he called Charnock’s 
‘cavils, studiously composed evasions, and made[-up] stories’ in long 
notes inserted in the Hugh diary, instead of in his letters to Kasimbazar 
—a practice against which Charnock and his Council protested as an 
unfair one that prevented them from answering undeserved censures 
and plainly showed that the Chief and Council of the Bay scorned and 
slighted whatever they wrote. 2 Hervey and his Council also objected 
to Vincent’s similar resort to this practice in respect of entries in the 
Dacca diaries to which he took exception. 3 

Charnock, however, was in a strong position. The Company’s des¬ 
patches of 5 January 1681, which were brought by the ships in July, 
clearly showed its trust in his ability and honesty. Thus, in the 
despatch to the Fort, Master was severely censured for taking hold of 
a pretence about the Company’s ‘method of succession ... to dispossess 
an honest man of the just reward of his fidelity ’; and in the despatch to 
the Bay his disobedience to the Company’s plain orders for his settle¬ 
ment as Chief at Kasimbazar was described as ‘very dissatisfactory, as 
also his alleged reasons for it. ’ 4 The new Agent and Council and the 
Bay Council were ordered to give immediate attention to placing him 
in that post, if not already in it, and to forward a letter from the 
Company to him, in which the Company regretted he had had wrong 
done to him in 1679-80, and gave him instructions for a large invest¬ 
ment to be made at Kasimbazar. 5 Gyfford and his Council also sent 
him direct a letter on the subject. 6 Charnock, as he was entitled to do, 
answered this in a letter of 5 September, which reached the Bay 
Council on the 10th, three days after they had dispatched their letter 
of 31 August to the Fort, so that its forwarding to Madras was delayed. 7 

1 S.B. 50, B.P. 3. 

2 S.B. 68, 74, 78, B.P. 2, 7, 12; 3 Hug. 76-77, 84-86, 92-95, 102-9; 2 Kas. 7, 15-16, 21. 

3 1 Dac. (2nd sec. for 1681) 3; S.B. 78, B.P. 12; 3 Hug. 88-89, 9 2 > 107 & (next sec.) 1. 

4 6 L.B. 250, 272. 5 6 L.B. 250-1, 270, 278-9. 

4 Hug. let. 20 Aug., S.B. 60, B.P. 10. 

7 Entries 10 & 12 Sept., 3 Hug. 78, 79; Hug. let. 17 Sept., S.B. 68, B.P. 2. The decision not to 
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It contained a complaint that he had not received the full stock of 
£80,000, which the Company had ordered to be placed at his disposal 
out of the sum of £150,000 sent to the Bay, only £24,000 of it having 
been received in dollars, which were not likely to be turned into ready 
money under two months. He said that, as they were stinted of time to 
complete the investment, the shroffs would necessarily take advantage 
of this to impose on them; whereas if they had received the full amount, 
half of it would have become ready money in a month’s time, which 
would have facilitated the required investment and enabled them to 
pay off their debt at interest amounting to Rs. 118,000. They expected, 
however, to provide a quantity of goods much exceeding that sent in 
recent years. 1 The Bay Council took alarm at this, and for its ‘own 
safety’ resolved to send forty chests of treasure, half in silver ingots 
and half in rials, straight to Kasimbazar instead of sending them to 
Rajmahal to be minted into rupees, as they had previously decided to 
do. The rest of the £80,000 was to be made up with European goods 
to a value of about £3,8oo. 2 

The subtlety of this move needs further explanation. At the begin¬ 
ning of June the two sloops, Arrival and Ganges , returned from Madras 
to Hugh, bringing twenty-four chests of silver, which remained out of 
the stock brought by the ships in 1680,and sent by the Agent and Coun¬ 
cil to Bengal. The Bay Council allotted twelve of these to Kasimbazar, 
and twelve to Malda, for their investments. 3 Nedham was ordered 
to send a factor to Rajmahal, to take charge of the treasure there, 
and either sell or mint it, as might be found most advantageous. 4 
Accordingly, on 18 June Nedham and Jonathan Prickman left Malda 
for Rajmahal, where the treasure arrived three days later. They pre¬ 
pared the ground by visits and presents to the Governors and other 
officers, and busied themselves in finding out ‘the tricks of the mint’ 
and in having assays of the silver made in their presence. On 7 July 
Nedham returned to Malda, leaving Prickman to look after the busi¬ 
ness of coining the treasure. 5 By 8 August Rs. 13,900 had been sent to 


send on the letter by special messengers was carried by a majority of the Bay Council (3 Hug. 79). 
Ellis dissociated himself from the strictures on Chamock (3 Hug. 82, 96; S.B. 46, B.P. 22). He 
also helped Hervey in his private trade (3 Hug. 91, 92). 

B.P. 1, following Hug. let. 14 Sept. 1681 to Kas.; 3 Hug. 79-80; 6 L.B. 277. 

2 Hug. con. 19 Aug. & 12 Sept., 3 Hug. 59, 79-80; Hug. let. 14 & 17 Sept., S.B. 65, 68, B.P, 
14 & (next sec.) 2. Charnock complained that the goods comprised a large stock of broadcloth, 
which was a dead commodity there, and a part of which was worm-eaten stuff that had lain at 
Hugh for several years (2 Kas. 22, 23). 

3 M.R. 25; 3 Hug. 34, 35; Hug. let. 2 & 6 June, S.B. 40, 42, B.P. 16, 18. 

4 S.B. 42-43, B.P. 18. s , Mai. 26, 27-31, 32; Hug. let. 9 July, S.B. 47, B.P. 1. 
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Malda, and nearly all the silver was in the mint, though coining had for 
some time been delayed by the illness of the chief assayer. 1 Meanwhile 
Charnock had had great trouble in disposing of the silver sent to him. 
He sold it to Sukhnand Shah, a merchant and shroff at Murshidabad; 
but he does not seem to have received much, if any, ready money for 
it, as in July he wrote that his cash balance was very low, and Vincent 
sanctioned his raising a temporary loan at interest. 2 

On 9 July the Company’s ships, George and Ann , which had been 
sent direct to Bengal (p. 39), arrived at Balasore; 3 and on 11 August 
twenty-five chests of rials were sent to Kasimbazar in charge of Richard 
Barker, whom the Company had sent out as a factor there. 4 They 
reached the factory on 18 August, and were sold to Sukhnand Shah, 
who, however, fell ill on 10 September and died on the 21st, without any 
money on them having been raised, as cash was very scarce there. 5 On 
14 September twenty-five more chests of silver were sent from Hugh, 
with an intimation that the remainder of the treasure for that factory 
would be remitted in ready money, as it was intended to coin it at 
Rajmahal ; 6 but, as already mentioned, this intention was changed on 
receipt of a copy of Charnock’s letter to the Fort, Vincent and his 
colleagues ‘being unwilling to expose ourselves to the malitious penns 
of such [persons], whose informations may goe home this year’. 7 This 
meant that the treasure would be turned into rupees or other ready 
money with much more difficulty at Kasimbazar, where cash was very 
scarce. Charnock and his Council, however, in September managed to 
get his picars to accept rials in payment of advances to them on the 
silk they were to provide; 8 and as the treasure could not otherwise be 
disposed of there, except at under-rates, they decided on 28 September 
to send six chests of silver to Rajmahal to be coined through the agency 
of a picar, and on 3 October that Thomas Hill should take twenty-one 
chests thither for the same purpose. 9 Controversy ensued with the Bay 
Council on the question whether the contract made with Sukhnand 
was, as Charnock claimed, a better one than that made by Littleton for 
treasure sent him in the previous year; 10 and Charnock was ordered to 
recall Hill from Rajmahal, as he was not a factor (who alone could be sent 
according to the Company’s orders), and the business of coining there 

1 I Mai. 39. 2 Hug. let. 29 June & 23 July, S.B. 44, 49, B.P. 20. 

3 Hug. let. 19 July, 6 Hug. 30, S.B. 48; 1 Bal. 22. 

4 S.B. 56, B.P. 7. 5 3 Hug. 79, 83, 106; 2 Kas. 1, 4. 

6 S.B. 65, B.P. 14; 3 Hug. 79. 7 3 Hug. 80; S.B. 67, B.P. 2. 

8 2 Kas. 4, 5, 6. 9 2 Kas. 7, 16, 24. 

10 2 Kas. 14-15; 3 Hug. io 3 ~ 8 - 
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could be looked after by Prickman. 1 Aspersions were thrown at Char- 
nock by Vincent on these and other points, such as that Charnock 
alone decided to send Hill to Rajmahal, and afterwards put the 
decision in the form of a resolution by himself and his Council; that he 
kept great state at Kasimbazar and usually did not sit out ‘in public 
audience’ till the evening; and that he proposed to appoint a vakil to 
manage the business of the factory, with the help of the dismissed 
house-broker (or barber, as Vincent called him), who was still admitted 
to the factory, contrary to Master’s orders of 1676. Vincent hoped there¬ 
by to destroy reliance on ‘the ipse dixit of such a man [Charnock], 
who hath obtained soe great a reputation, at a distance, of modesty 
and honesty’, 2 but Charnock’s good repute with the Company was too 
strong to suffer from such attacks. 3 

On the arrival of the George and the Ann , the Bay Council wrote to 
their commanders that it hoped to see them with their ships at Hugh ; 
and the sloops Arrival and Ganges had been sent to Balasore in June to be 
ready for them. 4 The Company had also provided the commanders with 
copies of plans of the Ganges, prepared by Capt. Stafford of the Falcon , 
hoping they would try to take their ships up to Hugh. 5 But this was in 
vain: all the ships remained at Balasore. The three others, Bengal 
Merchant , Golden Fleece , and Caesar , arrived on 12, 21, and 31 August 
respectively. 6 The Arrival and Ganges , having brought up treasure and 
goods from the first two ships, were dispatched back to Balasore on 11 
August, and returned towards the end of that month with more goods 
and treasure. 7 They were helped by the arrival from Madapollam of a 
new sloop built there, the Masulipatam , which brought up goods from 
the Bengal Merchant and Caesar to Hugh. 8 At this busy time the Bala¬ 
sore factory was weakened by the death of Scattergood from a violent 
fever on 13 August, while Bromley was still so benumbed in his hands 
and feet that he could not even sign letters, so Byam was forced to run 
the whole business of the factory alone. 9 Consequently in September 
the Bay Council, though it could ill spare any assistance from Hugh, 


3 a ug ' !?• 10 V" s ; B 'S s ' f • p - 12-13; 3 Hug * 109 2 3 Hug. 106, io 9 . 

a A . C rTc rd,ng i t0 ^ Ce S Annals > “• 449-50, Charnock ‘had kept in check the measures of this 
Agent [Master] and Council by correspondence with the Court [of Committees]and the Com¬ 
pany declared that ‘they would rather dismiss the whole of their other Agents than that Mr. 
Charnock should not be the Chief of Cossimbuzar*. 

4 S-B- 43 , B.P. 19; Hug. let. 19 July, 6 Hug. 32, S.B. 48-49. 

5 6 L.B. 276. 6 1 Bal. 26, 27, -jo. ? •> Hup c? c7-r« ro c n „ 

* M R d ’/ et ; l6 ^ u 8- &Hu g- let - 29 Aug., 6 Hug. 35, 38-39; 3 Hug.’ 7 8, 8 3' S ‘ 

r. ' Ba ; 2( ]l ?8 ' 8l - As t0 J° hn Scattergood, see I,id. Antiquary, lii. Sc. 17-52 Soon 

after his death his widow remarried Richard Trenchfield (ibid. p. 32). 3 
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sent him two writers, Robert Shermar, who had been in India since 
1678, and William Prickman, who had come on the ships this year. 1 
With the last-named the Fort also sent a factor, Henry Stanley, 
suggesting that, as he was skilled in navigation, he might assist on 
occasion in the sloops’ voyages to and fro with goods. 2 Besides these 
two and Barker, the Company also sent a ‘book-keeper generall of the 
Bay ’, by name Mountage, who had been ‘ bred a merchant and [was] a 
very good accountant, to help in keeping the accounts at Hugh and 
do such other work as the Chief and Council saw fit to give him. 3 

About this time several interferences by Governors and other persons 
with the Company’s trade privileges came to a head. In March Vincent 
sent to Hervey a list of zamindars (big landholders) and others who 
had stopped the Company’s goods in the last investment-season and 
extorted sums, amounting to Rs. 351£, for passing them; he asked him 
to try to get the money returned and to obtain effectual parwanas to 
prevent the like demands in future. In May Hervey replied that he 
could not find a way to have this done, which annoyed Vincent. 4 In 
June Nedham found that Rajab Ali, the Governor at Rajmahal, had 
obtained orders from Haji Safi Khan to take customs on the wood 
brought on the river for building purposes, and to demand ‘rewanee’ 5 
from the English and Dutch. Vincent thought a small additional pre¬ 
sent to the Governor would overcome this obstacle; but in August and 
September the latter stopped boats passing to and from Patna on the 
ground that they contained merchants’ goods that were being carried 
‘in the English name’. 6 Rai Balchand, Shaista Khan’s deputy at 
Murshidabad, also refused in September to release boats that had a 
dastak from Vincent, but carried goods belonging to the chief merchant 
with the English at Hugh, on the ground that this was ‘ harbouring 
merchants goods’. 7 He had previously stopped other boats passing 
under the English flag and dastak, and Vincent had written to Hervey 
to get orders to prevent this. 8 Accordingly, on 23 September the latter 

1 3 Hug. 81; 6 Hug. 39, S.B. 65; S.M. ii. 344. 

2 3 Hug. 79; 19 F.S.G. 113-14. 3 6 L.B. 255, 270-1, B.P. (1680-1) 4. 

4 Hug. let. 24 March & 18 June, S.B. 33, 44, B.P. 9-10, 19-20. 

5 Hind, ravdna , a pass. The form of a ravana, as current in 1788, is given by A. Shakespear, 
Selections from the Duncan Records , ii. 75-76. This shows that it was also a certificate that the 
customs due on the goods had been paid, as a necessary preliminary to the issue of the pass. 

It is probable that a ravana in 1681 was in a similar form, and that ‘rewanee here is equivalent 

to a dispatch-note showing that customs had been paid. 

6 1 Mai. 28; Hug. let. 9 July, 20 Aug. & 24 Sept., S.B. 47, 59, 69; B.P. 1, 9, & (another sec.) 3. 

7 Entry 14 Sept., 2 Kas. 2. 

8 Hug. let. 24 Aug., 1 & 24 Sept., S.B. 59, 64, 68, B.P. 11 & (another sec.) 3. 
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procured a parwana addressed to Balchand, apparently telling him in 
general terms not to molest the Company’s business. On this being 
presented to him by the Kasimbazar vakil, he fell into a rage, asking 
if he had ever stopped their trade, and why they had complained 
against him after all his favours to them: he said he demanded cus¬ 
toms, not of the English, but of his ‘riotts’ (Arab, ra'lyat, subjects), 
and he would have it of them. 1 He similarly stopped other merchants’ 
boats in October and November, one being a boat with long-pepper 
belonging to Vincent, which he had consigned to Patna, but which 
Balchand said was a commodity that had never been sent to that place 
before. 2 The efforts of the Dacca factory to get orders from Shaista 
Khan to prevent this interference proved fruitless. Vincent attributed 
this to a particular spleen ’ on the part of Hervey, as was shown (he 
said) by his getting a parwana for Kasimbazar, ‘which is the most 
difficult of all considering they procure it on soe powerfull a governour 
as Ray Boolchund . . . but for noe other place’, i.e. he was ready to 
exert himself for Charnock, but not for Vincent. 3 The Dacca factory’s 
diary for June shows, however, that Balchand, on a complaint to the 
Nawab and the Emperor’s diwan against the English and Dutch, had 
obtained orders from both of them to take customs ‘of whoever should 
buy goods of us in Hugh’. The diary for December also states that 
Shaista Khan had made a complaint to Aurangzeb against the English 
in respect of ‘ the abuses [which] according to reports we had offered 
[against] the Emperours indulgence’, and that he demanded, as an 
alternative to the levy of customs, an undertaking from the factors to 
get a fresh farman from Aurangzeb or to abide by the latter’s order on 
the said complaint.* In his complaint to Shaista Khan, Balchand was 
said to have accused the English and the Dutch of filling the country 
with their vast trade and getting the whole profit for themselves, the 
English dealing in goods they had never dealt in before, and employing 
and giving their names and dastaks to an infinite number of gumashtas 
(agents), who were in every corner of the empire, by which means the 
Emperor was defrauded of his due customs, and the people had grown 
so poor that they were unable to pay the poll-tax. 3 Hervey, in his 
answer to Vincent’s charge against him for neglect to procure parwanas 
prohibiting this stoppage of boats, stated that Rajab Ali had made 
a similar complaint ‘ that the English give their dastucks to Hindoos in 


1 Entries 29 Sept. & 3 Oct., 2 Kas. 8, 16. 
3 Entry of 27 Dec., 3 Hug. 5. 

5 Entry of 31 Dec., 2 Kas. 2-3. 


2 Entries 17 Oct. & 9 Nov., 2 Kas. 22, 28. 
4 Entries of 1 & 12 Dec., 1 Dac. 1, 4-5. 
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great numbers and for vast quantities of goods’, and that ‘from this 
complaint cheifly, and Boolchund’s secondarily, did the Duan demon¬ 
strate the matter to the Nabob and King’. 1 This was in fact the begin¬ 
ning of the great controversy over the issue of passes to native mer¬ 
chants, and for the private trade of the Company’s servants, which 
culminated in the dispute with Nawab Mir Kasim in 1762-4. 2 Vincent’s 
view was that goods of the Company, if sold to merchants, could be 
carried under the English flag and passes, as it was usual for all persons 
trading with them to buy goods only on condition of clearing them of 
customs 3 and such passes were also undoubtedly given for goods sent 
by Vincent or others at Hugh on account of private trade, as is shown 
by notes made in the Kasimbazar diary by Charnock, who was appar¬ 
ently against the practice. 4 The Company also showed its virtual 
disapproval of it by its orders to the Bay Council that all farmans, 
&c., were to be taken out in the name of the East India Company, and 
not, as Master had ordered, in the name of ‘the English’. 5 

Even Aurangzeb’s farman, obtained in the previous year, was 
beginning to be questioned, not in regard to its authenticity, but as to 
its meaning. Thus when Nedham showed it to Rajab Ali the latter 
did not accept it as conclusive against his levying customs and required 
an undertaking that the Chief of the Bay should obtain further orders 
from Dacca. 6 In forwarding the copy of the farman to Nedham, Vincent 
said that it would be better to rely on Asad Khan’s hasbul-hukm as 
‘ a good expositor ’ of the farman rather than on the farman itself; later 
on he explained that it was one given to Surat, because Aurangzeb 
would grant one to no other place, as they were the same people (i.e. 
the Company’s servants) at Surat and in Bengal. 7 Some more details, 
not available in the extant records of 1680 and 1681, are given in an 
unsigned memorandum which purports to have been written in Feb¬ 
ruary 1684. 8 According to this, the draft farman submitted to the 

1 B.P. (1682) 14. 

2 Cf. T. Wheeler, Short Hist . of Ind. (1889), pp. 295 ff. His statement (p. 295) that ‘the right 
of dustuck’ was ‘confined to the goods belonging to the Company’, and that ‘before the battle 
of Plassey none of the Company’s servants had attempted to trade with the people of Bengal on 
their private account’, is open to contradiction, as mentioned in the text. 

3 3 Hug. 76. 

4 e.g. entries 17 Oct., 7 Nov., & 19 Dec., 2 Kas. 22-23, 27, & (next sec.) 5; entry 4 Sept., 3 
Hug. 76-77. Hervey also gave a dastak for goods of his own that he sent to Hugh in private trade 
(entries 18 & 28 Oct., 3 Hug. 91, 92). 

3 6 L.B. 274. 6 1 Mai. 27-28- 

7 Hug. let. 21 May & 6 June, S.B. 41, 42, B.P. 13, 18. 

8 This is in 30 F.S.G. 35. A copy of it is in the Orme MSS. No. 12, and is also given in Sir 
William Foster’s article in Ind. Antiquary, xl. 247-57. 
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Emperor was to the effect that, in view of the payment of 2 per cent, 
customs and i£ per cent, jazia (poll-tax) at Surat, (1) the English should 
be free of customs, &c., in all other places, and (2) that no writing should 
be demanded of them in any other place than Surat; but Aurangzeb 
substituted the words 1 let no one hinder or molest them ’ for the words 
‘should be free of customs, etc.’ in the first clause, and the second he 
deleted altogether. Consequently the farman, which was addressed to 
all present and future rulers in Surat ‘ that remain in the hopes of the 
Emperours favour’, merely required that 3^ per cent, of all their 
goods should be taken for the future at Surat, and ‘ [at] all other places 
upon this account let no one hinder or molest them for custom, 
rawdarree [rahdari, transit duty], peashcus [peshkash], phirmaish 
[farmaish, commission], and other matters by the Emperours court 
forbidden, nor make any demands in these particulars ’. The anony¬ 
mous account goes on to say that Haji Safi Khan, being a friend of the 
English, interpreted the farman in their favour, and accordingly at 
first the Company’s affairs were not molested; but in the next year 
Rai Balchand put a stop on all affairs and gave great trouble, saying 
the farman did not at all concern Bengal, and its meaning was that 
those who paid customs at Surat should not be molested in any other 
place. He sent a copy of the farman to the Nawab with his interpreta¬ 
tion of it and informed him that the English, under a pretence of 
being freed of customs by it, gave their dastaks to the natives, subjects 
of the Emperor, by which the latter was defrauded of his due revenue • 
t ereupon the Nawab wrote to Aurangzeb accordingly. 1 The issue' 
therefore, was really wider than that indicated at pages 160-4 and 
raised the question whether the Company’s goods were not liable to 
pay customs, as the Dutch did on their Company’s goods. 

There was trouble also over the levy of mintage at Rajmahal, which 
had been in dispute for some time. In August Vincent said an arrange¬ 
ment had been made by which the money for it was deposited with a 
th.rd person, pending the receipt of orders from Haji Safi Khan which 
Hervey was instructed to get in the Company’s favour.* But in Sep- 
tember a parwana came from the diwan ordering the superintendent 
of the mint to levy it at 4 per cent., plus a commission of 15 annas per 
cent, for the mint superintendent.* The same rate was imposed on the 


one £„ h l„ tr r milta annan ^ ^ ^ ' Whkh Substa "‘ iaI1 y ^es with the 

* H “g-, let - 20 Aug., S.B. 59, B.P. 9. 

- Mai. 49 ; Hug. let. 24 Sept., S.B. 69, B.P. 3; entry 20 Oct., 3 Hug. 9,. 
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Dutch, and Hervey said it was so impossible to obtain the desired 
parwana that the Dutch vakil, by urging its removal, ‘for a time 
absolutely destroyed the business’. 1 And in December he desisted 
from coining treasure at Dacca on a report that mintage was also to be 
levied there. 2 

The factors at Malda in January resolved to start building on the 
ground they had purchased (p. 241), so as to provide facilities for stor¬ 
ing, pricing, and curing cloth there, which would save the tax on it 
that was levied at Malda. 3 In March the work had advanced so far that, 
on the arrival of boats with a supply of European goods sent from 
Hugh, the more perishable portion of them was taken ashore at the 
new ground, where they would sell better on account of no duties 
being payable by the purchaser, as at Malda. 4 Their evident intent to 
establish the factory outside the jurisdiction of that town naturally led 
to opposition. In May the faujdar (head of the police) sent peons to 
stop cloth from going to the new place and to force it to Malda; but 
the factors, being forewarned, managed to install it there. He then 
called all the Company’s brokers and weavers at Malda, and compelled 
them to give written undertakings that they would not price any goods 
for it, except those that were taxed at Malda. 5 The person most affected 
was the ijaradar, or farmer of the taxes, whose income was lessened 
by the removal of the factory. He held the farm from one Har Narayan, 
kanungo (customs-officer) of Bengal, who had taken Malda on lease 
from Shaista Khan; it was unfortunate for the factors that the place 
lay in his jagir. 6 The zamindars of Malda and others complained to him 
that the building of the factory outside that place would prejudice his 
rents to the extent of some Rs. 20,000. 7 As Vincent pointed out, this 
claim was fallacious, as the rent of the place had been fixed before the 
establishment of the factory and without the prospect of an increase 
of revenue from it; 8 but the local sub-lessee no doubt suffered from its 
removal. 9 10 Nedham did not yield to the clamour. In June he called the 
new factory Englezabad, ‘signifying a towne of the English makeing , 
and he got washers and other workmen to come from Malda and sett e 
near the new factory, notwithstanding intimidation by the loca 


1 

2 

4 

6 


Hervey’s defence to art. io 
Entry 23 Dec., 1 Dac. 8. 
Entry 15 March, 1 Mai. 13. 
1 Mai. 22-23. 


of the charge against him, BJ 0 . (1682) 13. 

3 Entries 29 Jan. & 28 Feb., 1 Mai. 9, n* 

s Entries 16 & 17 May, 1 Mai. 22. 

7 1 Dac. 16. 


8 Hug. let. 7 Oct. S.B. 76, B.P. 10. 


9 1 Mai. 23. 

10 Heading of the diary from 20 June, 


Mai. 28 ff. & entry of 15 Dec., 1 Mai. 2. 
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officers. 1 He also got others to come that did not belong to Malda; 2 and 
he bought 8 bighas of ground near the factory for washing and curing 
the Company’s goods. 3 In July he was ‘at it tooth and naile’ with 
Jamshir Beg, the head revenue-officer, about the duty on cloth and the 
new factory; and all the brokers were forbidden on pain of confiscation 
of their goods to come near it. 4 In August, hearing that picars had 
come from Malda to take advances, Jamshir Beg put many of them in 
prison, beating them and forcing them to give undertakings to have 
no dealings with the factory; he also put guards on the river to prevent 
goods coming to it, yet Nedham smuggled cloth from Malda into it on 
the factory bajra (state-barge). 5 On 15 August Jamshir Beg came there 
and made friends with the factors, being probably scared into this 
because of his having heard that they had written to Dacca against 
him, so 4 all the country laugh now to see him stoop soe that has alwayes 
been soe high and stiff’. 6 But a few days later he was hindering its 
business and vexing its people; and on the 31st a dastak came from 
Rai Balchand, ordering the factors to leave Englezabad and go to 
Malda, as the sole place where they were to buy and sell goods. 7 This 
was based on a parwana from the Nawab to Balchand, which had been 
granted on the application of Har Narayan, who pretended he would 
lose Rs. 24,000 by the removal of the factory. 8 On 8 September a 
formal parwana to the same effect was brought by a chobdar of Bal¬ 
chand. On the 12th Nedham came to an arrangement with Jamshir 
Beg and others by which he promised not to carry on any mercantile 
business pending further orders, ‘which vexed them to the heart, yett 
they could not say we slighted those high orders, though we did not 
directly obey them’. 9 Nedham tried to get Jamshir Beg to agree to 
their curing cloth at the new factory (instead of at Malda, where there 
was not room enough for it to be done); his efforts were ineffectual 
until 5 October, when, for a gift of Rs. 500 and a loan of the like 
sum, the latter consented to the cloth being cured and priced at the 
new factory, subject to the levy of the accustomed duties from the 
Company’s picars and weavers on all that was brought in, of which a 
list was to be made. 10 On 24 October Nedham began to cure goods 
at Englezabad accordingly, and Balchand’s chobdar departed on 
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21 November, after extorting a present of cloth, &c. The agreement did 
not, however, fulfil the terms of the order that they were to leave the 
new factory; and about 19 December a horseman came from Balchand 
to force the factors to Malda. A parley with Jamshir Beg and others 
had little result, as the local officers were indisposed to end the quarrel, 
in which all the people of Malda were the factors’ enemies. 1 Nedham 


managed, however, to get rid of the horseman on 24 December by 
suggesting that the only way to end the matter was for him to take 
Jamshir Beg and the factory vakil to Balchand, which was agreed on. 
Meanwhile the factory business went on, and it dispatched goods to 
Hugh from 2 December to the end of the year. 2 All its goods had been 
sent off by 7 January 1682; and the factors rejoiced that they had so 
well finished their business in so short a time, and in the midst of 
such great trouble. 3 

Vincent blamed Hervey for not getting orders from the Nawab to 
prevent interference with the Englezabad factory, on the ground that 
it was contrary to the Company’s privileges to be forced to put fac¬ 
tories where the Governors pleased, for the farman, &c., allowed it to 
build them where it preferred doing this. 4 In his subsequent charge 
against Hervey he adopted the view of the Malda factors that Hervey 
and his colleagues were in an underhand way fomenting the troubles 
rather than really seeking a remedy for them. 5 But Hervey’s answer 
was effective. He pointed out that the Company had ordered a factory 
to be built in Malda, whereas it had been built outside that place, 
mainly in order to avoid a small charge of about 2 annas a piece on 
cloth, which was a duty usually levied in such towns. Even so (he said) 
the building of the factory there might have succeeded had it been 
preceded (as prudence and propriety required) by taking steps to make 
a present to the Nawab and obtaining his permission to erect it; ‘and 
not first to build, call your towne Englasabaad (that is a place peopled 
with English), make a noise and alarum with a great investment, as if 
in a short time you would draw al[l] the country to you and dispeople 
Maulda itselfe, and then ask for phyrwannas to warrant all this’. 6 He 
also insinuated that Vincent established the factory at Makdampur 
because he could thereby avoid the duty on cloth at Malda, and thus 
represent it was to the Company’s advantage to have its main invest- 


1 1 Mai. 52, & (next sec.) 4. 2 1 Mai. 1, 2, 4, 5. 

3 Entries 7 & 21 Jan. 1682, 1 Mai. 7, 8. 

4 Hug. let. 22 Sept., 7 Oct. & 7 Nov., S.B. 71, 76, 83-84, B.P . 5, 10, 18. 

5 Entry of 20 Dec., 3 Hug. 3; B.P. (1682) 13. 6 B.P. (1682) 15. 
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ment of calicoes there instead of at Dacca, where the same duty was 
levied till it had been remitted in the previous year (p. 230) j 1 but 
against this is the fact that Vincent left the building of a new factory 
to Nedham and his Council, and was at first opposed to its being built 
at Makdampur. 2 

In December Hervey and his Council feared that the Emperor’s 
diwan, Haji Safi Khan, was intending to put a general stop on the 
Company’s business, unless they gave an undertaking to get a fresh 
farman from Aurangzeb which should clearly free the English from 
payment of customs, or else to abide by the order (whatever it was) 
that Aurangzeb might pass in answer to Shaista Khan’s complaint 
against them. This was inferred from an interview that Pownsett had 
with him on I December, when he inveighed against the English as 
liable to pay customs. On the 5th the factors decided to send away all 
their goods secretly by night to Hugh, and to overcome by bribery any 
obstruction the boats might meet with, so as to prevent any detriment 
to this year’s investment. 3 On the 12th their forebodings were con¬ 
firmed by Safi Khan’s sending two chobdars to demand an undertaking 
from them accordingly; and they regarded this as such an ‘evill . . . 
omen of the approaching loss of the Hon. Companies priviledges in 
Bengali’ that they sent urgent advices of it to Hugh via Kasimbazar, 
so that Charnock might assist with his advice in this exigency. 4 The 
latter agreed with Hervey that the Bay Council should write at once 
to the vakil at Delhi to apply for a new farman. 5 Vincent thereupon 
wrote to Malda, Balasore, and Patna, pressing them to hasten away 
their goods, and instructed Hervey not to give any written undertaking 
of the kind required. 6 On 29 December the Bay Council decided that, 
in view of the advices from Dacca, and as the investment for the 
Company had mostly come in and been shipped to Balasore, Vincent 
and Trenchfield should go there to see to the final lading of the ships, 
as well as to solve any difficulties. 7 It also decided to replace Kisandas, 
its vakil at Delhi, who had not obeyed its order to send frequent 
advices and had for some months not been heard of, by another one, 
named Valabhdas Haunda. 8 Early in January 1682 he was dispatched 
to Delhi with instructions to try to remedy the trouble caused by 


1 B.P. (1682) 15-16. 
3 1 Dac. 1, 2-3. 


2 Entry of 29 April 1680, 2 Hug. 61; p. 241 ante. 
4 1 Dac. 4-5. 3 2 Kas. 2-3, 5. 


6 3 Hug. 2-3, 5-6; O.C. 4780. 

’ 3 Hug. 7-8. They did not leave for Balasore till after the end of the year (p. 275 post). 

3 Hug. 7-8. Kisandas was reported to have gone some months before to Gujarat to eet 
marned (entry 10 Sept., 1 Pat. 12). 
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Shaista Khan and Safi Khan writing to the Emperor against the 
English. 1 This must have been a blow to Vincent’s confidence that 
things were in a quiet posture in Bengal, as he had reported to Madras 
in February and August. 2 He said this had been achieved by his efforts 
for the Company before the arrival of Aurangzeb’s farman, which, 
though very welcome, was rather a confirmation of what had already 
been done than the root of its privileges. 3 Now, after the huge expense 
of obtaining it, its efficacy was being seriously called in question. 

As Vincent himself realized, 4 the Company evidently suspected him 
of drawing an undue proportion of the investment to Hugh, in order to 
benefit his own pocket. This year, for the first time, it directed definite 
amounts of its stock, viz. £80,000 and £20,000 respectively, to be sent 
to Kasimbazar and Balasore, where the investments were to be largely 
increased, instead of leaving the distribution of the stock entirely to 
the Bay Council, as usual. 5 The Agent and Council at the Fort were 
also instructed to order £6,000 or £8,000 to be expended at Balasore in 
goods usually provided at Hugh. 6 Moreover the Company directed the 
Bay Council to buy ‘in equall proportions the same sort of goods [at 
Dacca] yearly as wee doe at Maulda: to which purpose we enjoyne you 
not to faile of speedily sending to both those places equall and suitable 
proportions of stock, which may answere our intentions, plainly before 
expressed’. The Council was further ordered to supply rumals yearly 
from Dacca, and to send this year as many of them as they could. 7 As 
to Balasore, the full stock of £20,000 was supplied in treasure ; 8 and the 
usual investment in sannoes, nillaes (blue cloth), and ginghams was 
increased in August and September. 9 But as to the other goods that 
were usually bought at Hugh, Vincent and his Council refused to obey 
the Fort orders, on the ground that they could be got cheaper at Hugh 
and had been bespoken there before the arrival of the ships. Instead, 
they decided to effect the whole investment at Hugh that had been 
settled for this year, and to await the Agent and Council’s orders 
regarding the next year. 10 A still more flagrant disregard of the Com- 

1 3 Hug. n. 

2 29 F.S.G. 67, 109; 3A Misc. 54(1). 

3 29 F.S.G. no. 

4 Bay let. 31 Aug., 29 F.S.G. 107, saying that what the Bay Council got at Hugh was founded 
on the Company’s advantage and not (as they feared was suspected) on their own. 

5 6 L.B. 254, 271, 273, 277. 6 6 L.B. 254. 

7 6 L.B. 271, 274. 

8 Hug. let. 28 Aug., 6 Hug. 36 & O.C. 4753. 

9 Entries 22 & 29 Aug. & 27 Sept., 1 Bal. 28-29, 31-32. 

10 Hug. con. 22 Aug. 3 Hug. 71-72; Bay let. 31 Aug., 29 F.S.G. 106-7. 
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pany’s orders was made in the case of Dacca. On 8 August the Bay 
Council resolved to get 8,000 pieces of fine hummums, which the Com¬ 
pany had ordered to be provided at Dacca, from Hugh instead, as 
being the better place for the investment; while, as to the rumals 
ordered from Dacca, it held that these were not procurable there, and 
that all the 20,000 rumals required by the Company should similarly 
be supplied at Hugh, where they had been bespoken since January. 1 
Also instead of attempting to divide the investment of cossaes and 
mulmuls equally between Malda and Dacca, as ordered by the Company, 
it resolved on 23 July to write to Malda to ascertain what they had ready 
or could supply, and to order only the rest from the Dacca factory to 
such extent as the latter could supply in time for the ships, any defi¬ 
ciency to be made up from a quantity of cloth the Bay Council had 
taken up last year. 2 A letter accordingly was at once sent to Malda, but 
the one to Dacca was dated 27 July and did not reach the factory till 
6 August: moreover it did not authorize the factors to start the invest¬ 
ment or to borrow money for it pending the remittance of treasure. 3 
Hervey replied that, if money was sent soon, they could furnish 10,000 
cossaes and mulmuls, as well as the rumals the Company wanted; 
but as Malda replied that they had arranged for 15,000, the Bay Council 
cut Dacca down to 8,000 pieces, and sent nine chests of treasure worth 
about Rs. 9,000 for the investment. 4 The Bengal Council further 
insisted that the rumals which the factory could send were not of the 
kind required by the Company. 5 The letter of 31 August authorizing 
it to supply 8,000 pieces of cloth did not reach the factory till 15 Sep¬ 
tember, being sent by water with the treasure; and (according to 
Hervey) Vincent got a Dacca merchant, who would otherwise have 
provided 4,000 pieces, to send them to Hugh, where they were passed 
off as Malda goods. 6 The treasure was sold on 19 September for pay¬ 
ment after a fixed time, but at a higher rate than that obtained at 
Kasimbazar. 7 The factors had, however, been limited to November as 
the latest time for sending their goods to Hugh; and on 5 December 
they dispatched only 3,627 pieces of cloth out of the 8,000 ordered. 8 

1 3 Hug. 54-55. 2 3 Hug 49 _ 5o> 

3 SM. 51, 52, B.P. 4, 5; Hervey’s defence to art. 16 of the charge, B.P. 16. 

4 Entry n Aug., i Dac. 19; entry 29 Aug. 3 Hug. 73; art. 10 of charge & Hervey’s defence, 

B.P. 16, 17. 

5 Hug. let. 31 Aug., S.B. 63, B.P. 12; 3 Hug. 88. 

6 Hervey’s defence, B.P. 17, 18; 1 Dac. 19. 

7 3 Hug. 99; Hervey’s defence, B.P. 17. 

8 S.B. 52, B.P. 5; 1 Dac. 4; entry 3 Dec., 3 Hug. 2; art. 11 of charge against Hervey, B.P. 16. 
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Vincent thought this ‘ strange as it was not till 5 December that any 
hindrance to the investment occurred; 1 and he charged Hervey with 
responsibility for the failure to send the full quantity. But Hervey 
retorted that they could not reasonably be expected to supply more in 
the two months’ time that was available, and that the failure was 
mainly due to dilatory tactics by Vincent, based on his desire to leave 
the Hugh investment intact. 2 In November the Company was writing 
a despatch to Bengal in which they condemned Vincent for having 
appropriated to his own use, under pretence of dasturi or allowance 
for brokerage, &c., 2 \ per cent, of what was paid him by the buyers of 
all the Company’s silver, and 2 \ per cent, or more on all the goods 
which he had bought for the Company. 3 Having regard to the above- 
mentioned reduction of the Balasore and Dacca investments and his 
like interference with the Kasimbazar supplies (p. 250), it certainly 
seems probable that he wanted to prevent those factories decreasing 
the large investment he had made at Hugli, and that this was to his 
pecuniary advantage. Perhaps, also, he thought ‘ to make hay while the 
sun shone’: he and Littleton were among the ‘vile persons’ whom the 
Company in a despatch of 15 March 1681 castigated for having sent 
silk from Kasimbazar to Surat in 1679, to the alleged prejudice of the 
Company’s own investment in silk; and the same despatch (so Gyfford 
told him) hinted that the Court of Committees would be forced to 
make a great change in the Bay. 4 In its previous despatch of 5 January 
the Company had taken the view that it had never been so badly 
served at the Bay as in 1680, and that ‘things were greatly amisse for 
all places’ under Vincent’s chiefship. 5 

The story of Hervey’s dispute with Vincent during the year remains 
to be completed. In August the latter reported to the Fort that to his 
former fault that was ‘huddled up by Agent Masters indisposition’, 
Hervey had added a far greater one, which he proceeded to detail. He 
stressed the latter’s delay in getting parwanas, based on the new farman, 
from the Nawab and the Emperor’s diwan, and remarked that both of 
these men were aged and sickly, and, had they died or been turned out, 
as was not unusual under Aurangzeb’s fickle rule, before the parwanas 
had been obtained, their successors would have required considerable 
sums to confirm the Company’s privileges. He asked that a course 

1 Entry 27 Dec., 3 Hug. 5-6. 2 ^*^ > * 

3 Desp. 18 Nov., 6 L.B. 421. 

4 6 L.B. 257, 273,321; Fort let. 17 Nov., 19 F.S. 108,115; Bay let. 14 Jan. & 17 April 16 2, 

B.P. (1682) 2, 8. 

5 6 L.B. 273. 
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should be taken with Hervey, so that others, ‘who, being less deep on 
this account, we forbear to complain of’, might take warning there¬ 
from. 1 Gyfford replied that Hervey’s faults seemed very great and 
accumulated, but told Vincent to frame a charge against him and 
require him to answer it—a course that should be taken with all 
servants who still offended after having been admonished or fined— 
and that this would be as effectual as suspension, which the Agent and 
Council reserved to themselves. He assured Vincent that, if they 
found Hervey’s reply insufficient, they certainly would not favour 
him. 2 Action against Hervey was taken accordingly in the next 
year. Meanwhile the trouble at Dacca remained critical. On 31 De¬ 
cember Hervey went himself to see Haji Safi Khan and received his 
final answer that he would not grant any parwana to stop Rai Bal- 
chand and Rajab Ali until the Emperor’s answer to Shaista Khan’s 
letter came, or the undertaking he had asked for was given. 3 

At Patna, on the other hand, things quieted down through the new 
Nawab, Safi Khan, showing more favour to the factors than his pre¬ 
decessor, Saif Khan. 4 This is illustrated by what befell a revenue- 
officer, called Harkissan, who gave trouble to them. Safi Khan had 
given permission to Peacock to hunt in any part of his province; but 
in January he was obstructed by some men who interfered with the 
fowlers’ nets. An altercation ensued which ended in Harkissan, who 
was said to have instigated the obstruction, bringing up 300 men 
against Peacock’s small party. Peacock was able to ride away, bringing 
off with him most of his people; but an old man among them was 
taken by the rabble, robbed, and imprisoned. On a complaint to the 
Nawab, he sent a horseman and two chobdars to fetch Harkissan, who, 
however, had run away by the time they came. The Nawab took other 
action which resulted in the capture of Harkissan on 3 March, and he 
was put in prison. There he remained, leading ‘a hellish life’, till 25 
July, when he was released, on Peacock’s intercession, after he had 
paid the Nawab Rs. 150 and bound himself to commit no further 
villainy against the factors, nor to claim the ground he had sold to 
Charnock. 5 Almost every request made by the factory was granted by 

* 2 9 F.S.G. 103-5. 2 19F.S.G. 112-13. 

3 1 Dac. 9. 

4 On 18 April Peacock instructed the vakil at Delhi not to give Safi Khan any trouble, ‘he 

being much our friend’ (i Pat. 33); and on 23 June the local revenue-officers and zamindars 

expressed their disapproval of‘the Nabobs daily favours to us and our faire correspondency with 
him’(1 Pat. 5). 1 

5 1 Pat. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, & (next sec.) 8, 9. 
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Safi Khan without his raising any difficulty. 1 The only exception arose 
in regard to the dispatch of the first lot of saltpetre boats on 20 June. 
Shortly after they had started a servant of the mihr-bahr came and 
asked to see the dastak for their departure; no sooner was it in his 
hands than he set spurs to his horse and rode away with it. This, it was 
found, was done at the instance of the Nawab, who was impatient to 
receive the usual present. He was advised, however, by the local 
revenue-officers and zamindars that the practice was to make it, not 
when the boats left, but afterwards when the Chief of the factory paid 
a public visit to the Nawab’s durbar for the purpose. Accordingly on 
26 June Safi Khan ordered another dastak to be given, and the boats, 
which numbered thirty and had 21,802 maunds of saltpetre, were 
again dispatched on 2 July. 2 The Nawab’s diwan was then given a 
present on 18 July; but that of the Nawab was postponed to 19 
October, when a second lot of boats were ready to be dispatched. 3 
On the 26th he ordered dastaks to be granted for them, and on 20 
November they were sent off with Meverell to Hugh. They consisted 
of eight boats containing saltpetre and one with 870 maunds of tur¬ 
meric. 4 Both consignments arrived safely at Hugh, the first on 2 August 
and the second about 15 December, except that one boat of the first 
lot, containing 375 bags of saltpetre, sank on the way down. 5 A further 
consignment of three boats with 1,074 maunds of saltpetre was sent on 
23 December, but did not reach Hugh till 27 February 1682. 6 

The lading of the ships began in November. On the 2nd Stanley was 
sent from Hugh to Balasore with two freighted ships, the Bengal 
Merchant and the Pearl, which were laden with saltpetre. 7 On the 10th 
the Company’s three sloops Arrival , Ganges , and Good Hope were 
similarly dispatched, together with sixteen big boats, all carrying 
further ladings of silk, saltpetre, and turmeric. 8 The Lilly was not 
available, as in September she ran ashore in an unexpected storm on 
her way to Balasore; she was got off, but when she reached the factory 
there on 16 November she needed repairs. 9 Stanley’s inexperience led 

1 e.g. entries 29 March, 23, 25, & 27 May, 14, 17, & 19 June, 7, 8, & 9 Aug. & 6 & 7 Oct., 

1 Pat. 31 & (next sec.) 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 14. 2 1 Pat. 5 > 6, 7 - 

3 i Pat. 8, 14. 4 1 Pat. 15, 16, 17; 3 Hug. no. 

5 3 Hug. 53 & (next sec.) 3; Bay let. 31 Aug., 29 F.S.G. 113-14. 

6 Entries 23 Dec. & 27 Feb. 1682, 3 Hug. 12, 15. 7 3 Hug. 98; S.B. 81, BJP. 15. 

8 3 Hug. 100; S.B. 85-86, B.P. 19, 20-21. The Good Hope was the Masulipatam (p. 223) 
renamed. Her commander, Roger Edwards, had been displaced by George Heron (29 F.S.G. 
101-2; S.B. 87). 

9 Hug. let. 8 Oct., 22 Nov., & 5 Dec., 6 Hug. 41, 4 3 > 44; 1 Bal. 31, 33 > 35 J entry 16 Dec., 

3 Hug. 3. 
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to his being imposed on by the commanders of the ships, who wheedled 
him into underwriting bills of lading, &c., and who improperly objected 
to giving receipts for goods shipped. 1 He was ordered to dispatch the 
Golden Fleece , which was to be laden first, immediately; and this he 
did on the 23rd, but she did not sail from Balasore roads till the 25th. 2 
The sloops Good Hope and Arrival returned to Hugh on 25 and 26 
November, and were sent back to Balasore with goods on 9 December. 3 
The Ganges and the two hired vessels, which had meanwhile returned 
to Hugh, were also dispatched back with goods on 14 and 24 December. 4 
The remaining four ships were still at Balasore on 31 December. 

The general result of the year’s investment, as summed up by the 
Agent and Council in a letter of 5 January 1682 to the Company, 
appears to have been that it was hindered by a want of ready coin, 
though the bullion sent out was enough; and that the Bay Council 
gave no good reason for not having sent the full quantity of goods 
ordered from each factory this year. 5 No letter of the Bay Council to 
the Company is extant, even in a summarized form. Nor is there 
other material for comparing the results attained with those of pre¬ 
vious years. 

In addition to the ‘high spots’ of the year’s events given above, 
the following further information about individual factories is worth 
noting. 

At Hugh a great fire round the factory in March burned all the 
thatched buildings belonging to it, including a new store-room and 
its contents. 6 On 31 March Threder (from Kasimbazar) married Mrs. 
Jane Bridgeman, presumably the widow of James Bridgeman, the 
former master of the Lilly . 7 In July the new Buxi became weary of 
troubling the factory, and on his expressing a desire to make friends 
he was given the usual present. 8 Khwaja Inayatulla, the superinten¬ 
dent of customs, resided a day’s journey from Hugh and governed it by 
a deputy, Khalik Beg, who was always very civil to the factors and 
gave them satisfaction. 9 In September Inayatulla paid a month’s 
visit to Hugh and was visited by Vincent; but the latter reported that 
the superintendent disapproved of almost everything there, and asked 

1 Hug. let. 22 Nov. & 5 Dec., S.B. 89 & 6 Hug. 46; entries 29 Nov. & 5 & 19 Dec., 3 Hug. no 
& (next sec.) 1, 3. 

1 3 Hug. 100 & (next sec.) 1; S.B. 87, B.P. 21; 1 Bal. 35. 

3 3 Hug. 109 & (next sec.) 1. 

5 3A Misc. 50(1), paras. 32 & 46. 

7 3 Hug. 22; S.M. ii. 238 n. 

9 Hug. let. 6 June, S.B. 42, B.P. 17; 3 Hug. 27, 34, 53. 


4 3 Hug. 2, 4. 

6 3 Hug. 19. 

8 3 Hug. 43-44. 
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the Dacca factory to instruct its vakil to answer any complaints he 
might make to the Company’s prejudice. In November 1 his son de¬ 
livered up the house and office of faujdar or governor to a deputy of 
Safid Muhammad, a son of Haji Safi Khan and the Emperor’s diwan 
at Patna, who had been appointed in place of Malik Kasim. 2 The 
latter had also failed in an attempt earlier in the year to oust Khwaja 
Inayatulla from control of the Hugh customs. 3 He had left Hugh for 

Balasore in May, and after his dismissal he returned in November on 
his way to Dacca. 4 

The expansion of the Hugh investment has already been sufficiently 
noticed (p. 262). In December Vincent told Hervey that they would 
have been short of cossaes and mulmuls in consequence of the insuffi¬ 
cient supply from Dacca had it not been for his (Vincent’s) timely care, 
and that they would be forced to make up the deficiency with goods 
bought there. 5 No interloping ship troubled Bengal this year after the 
William and John left Balasore on 9 February. 6 She had stayed at 
Hugh until 27 January, and Thomas Pitt and his wife sailed for England 
in her. 7 Two ships engaged in private trade, one belonging to the Agent 
and Council at the Fort and the other to Byam, were driven by a storm 
into Chittagong, where they were detained by the Nawab, Shaista Khan, 
who demanded possession of their goods. The Dacca Council was 
ordered to try to get orders from Haji Safi Khan for their release and 
was authorized to borrow money for this purpose if necessary,* but 
Hervey raised difficulties, and apparently expected to be given a 
gratuity for this work in addition to satisfying what the Nawab 
demanded. 8 

The Company attributed the late dispatch of the ships in 1679-80 
(pp. 220, 248) to the abundance of private trade that went on in Bengal 
(including that of Streynsham Master), and forbade the transport of 
any goods except its own in its sloops and ships. 9 Vincent denied that 
the ships were delayed on this account, but admitted that Master had 
been ‘faulty’ in lading private goods on the Company’s shipping, 
mostly in 1679, and to some extent in 1680; he pleaded that, had the 
Bay Council refused to give orders for lading his goods on the ships, 

1 3 Hug- 79 > 9 1 ; Hug. let. 7 Oct., S.B. 77, B.P. 11. 

2 Entries 12 & 17 Nov., 3 Hug. 101. 

3 Hug. let. 25 March, S.B. 30, B.P. 6; entry 14 April, 3 Hug. 25. 

4 3 Hug. 29, no; 1 Bal. 35. 5 3 Hug. 2, 6. 

6 1 Bal. 4. 7 3 Hug. 10. 

8 Hug. let. 24 Sept., 7 Oct., & 7 Nov., S.B. 69, 76-77, 83, BJ 3 . 3, 10-n, 18; 3 Hug. 99. 

9 6 L.B. 252, 255, 258, 270. 
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they would have incurred ‘the severe censure of an heck[l]ing and 
dictator-like Agent then at the helme’. 1 He also proposed to lade on 
the sloops such ‘provisions’ as the ships brought out for the factories, 
whenever there was room for them; but Gyfford vetoed this on the 
ground that the Company’s orders were positive against it, and that 
other trade might go on under the pretence of its being ‘provisions. ’ 2 
As to the incorrectness of the Bay accounts Vincent put the main 
blame on Reade, who, he said, had left in 1680 from fear of being 
turned out for negligence, and who had only been made to attend to 
them properly by the ‘coercive power’ of the late Agent; he also 
blamed Charnock for refusing to meddle with them in 1680; and added 
that Littleton had by his care and pains brought them to full accor¬ 
dance. 3 Gyfford complained of their always being sent to the Fort so 
late that the Madras accounts had to be closed without them; but 
again the Bay Council sent them only in January of the following 
year. 4 The Company this year repudiated Master’s action in raising 
some salaries and allowances, saying that for one person sent abroad, 
they had a hundred applicants, and if anyone in its service was dis¬ 
contented, he had liberty to leave it. Gyfford accordingly limited the 
diet-allowances to Rs. 21 a month for the Chief and others of Council, 
and Rs. 16 a month for the rest, except on the occasion of grand 
festivals, such as entertaining the Dutch. 5 In accordance with the 
Company’s orders he also required the Council to lessen the Bay 
expenses, which Vincent said could not be further reduced, especially 
with the great volume of trade now begun. 6 Vincent again pointed out 
the great need of assistance, saying that, except at Kasimbazar, there 
were but three men in each factory; but Gyfford replied that, though 
they believed he wanted more assistants, they could not supply them 
till more came from England, as the Fort was also in want of ‘ penmen \ 7 

At Balasore steps were taken to draw up a formal certificate re¬ 
garding the seizure of the Company’s saltpetre by the Raja of Concha. 8 
On 12 May the factors reported that a ship belonging to him was 
in the Balasore roads; but as no orders had come from the Fort 
authorizing her seizure the Bay Council instructed Byam merely 
to watch her motions. 9 She returned to Balasore in September, and 

1 Bay let. 31 Aug., 29 F.S.G. 98-99. Cf. 3A Misc. 49(2), para. 21. 

2 29 F.S.G. 112, 19 F.S.G. 115-16. 3 29 F.S.G. no. 

4 19 F.S.G. 108; Bay let. 14 Jan. 1682, 29 F.S.G. 100; B.P. (1682) 2. 

* 6 L * B * " 52; 19 F - S ‘ G - II1 " 12 - 66 L - B - 274; O.C. 4744 , f- 3; 29 F.S.G. 102. 

29 F.S.G. 105; 19 F.S.G. 114. 8 Hug. let. 13 May, 6 Hug. 24. 

9 Entry 17 May, 3 Hug. 29; Hug. let. 21 May, 6 Hug. 26. 
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Vincent ordered the commanders of the Company’s ships to seize her; 
but this was frustrated by the Nawab of Orissa, who attached the ship 
because the Raja had paid no tribute for four years. 1 The enforcement 
of compensation for the loss of the saltpetre was thus held up; and a 
request for further orders from the Agent and Council met with little 
sympathy, Gyfford pointing out that they had failed to seize the ship 
when she was in their power. 2 

The investment for the Company started in June when a contract 
was made for goods to be supplied in the same quantities as in the 
previous year. 3 Chintaman Shah was excluded, under orders from 
Vincent, in consequence of his having dealt with the interlopers, and 
his being in serious debt. Khemchand, however, gave security for 
the debt, and Byam seems to have asked for a reconsideration of the 
Council’s order. The matter was then left to the discretion of Byam and 
his Council, acting with due caution; and in August, on the enlargement 
of the investment, Chintaman Shah was allowed to take part in it. 4 In 
September a further contract was made with some other merchants, 
who did not depend on Khemchand and his partners, at reduced prices 
except for ginghams. 5 Vincent’s refusal to let the factory supply goods 
usually bought at Hugh has already been dealt with (p. 266). 

In September the ships suffered from a violent storm, which broke 
their cables and drove several from their anchors. They also lost their 
longboats. 6 The Lilly t as already mentioned (p. 268), was blown ashore 
in the same storm. 7 Byam had some difficulty in getting an order from 
the Nawab of Orissa for her release with her goods, which had been 
damaged by the storm and were detained by the local officers. This was 
not obtained till the beginning of November, and after her arrival at 
Balasore she was kept there for transhipping goods. 8 

In spite of his financial difficulties Charnock appears to have carried 
on the Kasimbazar investment on normal lines. Vincent had intended 
to pay another visit there to price the raw silk of March bund, but the 
arrival of the ships in July and August prevented this. 9 The first con¬ 
signment of raw silk taffetas was sent to Hugh in August, and further 


1 1 Bal. 31; 3 Hug. 81, 86; 6 Hug. 40, 41, 42. 

2 29 F.S.G. 100; 19 F.S.G. 109-10. 3 1 I 7 t 18-19. 

4 1 Bal. 19-20, 27-29; Hug. let. 25 March, 13 May, & 8 July, 6 Hug. 21-22, 24, 29. 

5 1 Bal. 29, 31-32. This was in accordance with the Company’s orders that new merchants 

should be employed and encouraged (6 L.B. 256-7). 

6 3 Hug. 90 & (next sec.) 7; 6 Hug. 42. 7 3 Hug. 9 °* 

8 1 Bal. 33, 35; 6 Hug. 43, 44. 

9 Hug. let. 8 Aug., S.B. 56, B.P. 7; 3 Hug. 53. ‘Bund’ represents band, which is a technical 
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large supplies were sent in November and December. 1 On 30 December 
they had only a small consignment of China silk, taffetas, &c., to follow. 2 
In September Charnock hoped to be able to provide about 1,30° bales 
of silk, IOO bales of floretta yarn, and about 22,000 taffetas, &c.; 3 
probably this expectation was fulfilled as Vincent made no comment 
of having received a short supply from Kasimbazar, as he did in the 
case of Dacca (p. 265). In October the throwster, Elliot, left for Hugh 
to go to England. 4 The Company refused Naylor’s request to be recog¬ 
nized as ‘chief dyer’, and ordered that neither he nor any other of its 
servants should send home more than five pieces of prohibited goods 
in any one year. 5 A new dyer, Thomas Pratt, who was sent out by the 

Company, reached Kasimbazar in August. 6 

In September the Malda factory was given the assistance of George 
Stone, a new writer, for copying work. 7 Apart from the trouble over 
the Englezabad building and the imposition of the town-duty on goods, 
its investment seems to have gone on satisfactorily, and it probably 
supplied the 15,000 cossaes and mulmuls it expected to do in August. 8 
In April, under orders from the Bay Council, Nedham sent the Arme¬ 
nian, Alivarde, with a local banian, to Purnea, a town some 60 miles to 
the north of Malda, to investigate the possibility of getting saltpetre 
and turmeric from the country thereabouts, so as not to be so dependent 
on the Patna factory for these commodities as they were. 9 In Novem¬ 
ber Vincent, on their report, authorized the factors to secure 6,000 
maunds of saltpetre and up to 5,000 maunds of turmeric, saying that, 
if these quantities could be supplied for certain, he would forbid the 
buying of any at Patna, where the lowest price was much higher. 
Arrangements were made accordingly in December, 10 but none seems 
to have arrived during the year. Vincent reported these proceedings to 
the Fort, which approved of them. 11 On 1 October Nedham lost his 
wife, who died at Hugh after her accouchement. 12 

term for a cocoon-rearing season in Bengal, so silk of the March bund means silk from cocoon 
reared in March. 

1 3 Hug. 54, 100, & (next sec.) 4, 6, 11; 2 Kas. 26 & (next sec.) 5, 8. 

2 2 Kas. 8-9, 18, 21-22. 

3 Chamock’s let. 5 Sept, to the Fort, B.P. (1681-2) 1. 

4 2 Kas. 3, 19; Hug. let. 8 Aug. & 27 Sept., S.B. 56, 73, B.P. 7 & (next sec.) 7. 

5 6 L.B. 275. 

6 6 L.B. 260; 3 Hug. 55; Hug. let. 11 Aug., S.B. 56, B.P. 7. 

7 Hug. let. 22 Sept., S.B. 71, B.P. 5. 8 Entry 29 Aug., 3 Hug. 73. 

9 Hug. let. 24 Feb. & 24 April, S.B. 24, 38, B.P. 16 & (another sec.) 14. 

10 Hug. let. 6 June, 22 Sept., & 12 Nov., S.B. 42, 71, 88, B.P. 17 & (another sec.) 4-5, 22; 
1 Mai. 40 & (next sec.) 5; 3 Hug. 81. 

11 29 F.S.G. 114-15; 19 F.S.G. 117. 

4186.4 


T 


12 3 Hug. 72, 83, 88. 
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The factory at Patna, besides the saltpetre investment, supplied 
over 2,000 maunds of turmeric; but this was only about one-third of 
the amount required by the Company. 1 Prince Azam had been given 
five parganas (subdivisions of a district) near Patna by his father, and 
his servants gave trouble by stopping boats passing through the domain. 
On 21 March a broil took place on their trying to force the factory 
bajra and other boats ashore. Peacock complained to the Nawab, who 
sent a horseman to check the Prince’s amin (commissioner). The 
latter’s servants, however, withstood the Nawab; for instance, to his 
objection to their allowing arrack, &c., to be sold in the domain contrary 
to Aurangzeb’s orders, they replied that they would obey their master 
and not the Emperor. 2 Ultimately the factory vakil was sent with 
presents to the amin, who accepted them, and the matter was settled 
amicably. 3 Peacock heard in March from the vakil at Delhi that, on 
his presenting the complaint against Saif Khan, the Emperor had 
ordered him to be ‘put to the law*. The Kazi at Delhi refused, how¬ 
ever, to accept the certificate that had been sent him as authentic, 
since it was not attested by the Patna Kazi. Peacock then took steps 
to get another one signed by the Kazi, but did not succeed in this till 
19 August. Peacock then had it presented to Niamat Khan, the 
pargana amin, to confirm it by his signature, but the latter hesitated 
to do this. 4 What further developments occurred during the year are 
not shown by the records; but the Bay Council advised caution, 
suggesting that no open complaint should be made against Saif Khan 
at Delhi, and forbidding Peacock to be ‘hot’ in the business. 5 


BENGAL, 1682 

For this year there is the complete correspondence between the 
Bay Council and the sub-factories, except for gaps of about two and 
six months respectively in the series of letters in 6 and 8 Hugh. That 
between the Council and the Fort is not in the records at the India 
Office, but the Bay letters to the Agent and Council up to 4 July are 
in the Madras records (reproduced in vol. 1 of Bengal and Madras 
Papers). The diaries of the Kasimbazar, Dacca, and Malda factories 
are complete, except, in the case of the last two, those for December. 

1 Entries 6 Aug. & 10 Nov., 1 Pat. 9, 16; Hug. let. 23 July, S.B. 50. 

2 1 Pat. 30, 31, 32, 33. 3 1 Pat. 33 & (next sec.) 2. 

4 1 Pat. 28, 32, & (next sec.) 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18. 

5 Hug. let. 5 Oct., S.B. 74, B.P. 8; entry 27 Dec., 3 Hug. 6. 
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The other extant diary, that for Hugh, has gaps of about three months 
in all. 

In accordance with the Council’s decision (p. 263) Vincent left Hugh 
on 2 January, and reached Balasore on the 8th in the Good Hope , while 
Trenchfield followed in the Ganges four days later. 1 On 16 January 
Vincent dispatched the three ships, George , Caesar , and Bengal Merchant , 
but without the invoices of the goods shipped in them, as these did 
not arrive from Hugh in time. 2 Nor did they take the timber that was 
ready for the Fort, as desired by Gyfford, on account of the commanders 
again refusing to lade it. 3 The tonnage of goods was less than what 
Vincent had expected; this he explained to be due to the stoppage of 
goods at Dacca and Malda, and the loss of saltpetre sent from Patna. 4 
The Ann , which was to go direct to England, left on 6 February, 
‘fully laden’. 5 Gyfford blamed Vincent for sending off the ships so 
late, but the latter contended that this was really the result of instruc¬ 
tions received from the Fort about their dispatch, which allowed the 
Bay Council no discretion to depart from their orders, even in trivial 
matters. 6 He and Trenchfield returned to Hugh early in March. 7 

The Council had intended to send one or two sloops to the Fort as 
usual; but, owing to the late arrival of further saltpetre from Patna, 
it was deemed too late to risk the voyage there and back. 8 On the 
other hand, the Agent and Council sent up in March a new sloop, 
called the Madapollam , which arrived at Hugh on 19 April. She brought 
up ten chests of silver, and some European goods that had remained 
unsold in Madras, to help in providing money for the great investment 
in raw silk which, according to an advance letter from Sir Josiah Child, 
the Company intended to order this year. 9 In accordance with Gyfford’s 
direction, the treasure was sent to Kasimbazar. 10 In August the Agent 


1 3 Hug. n ; Stanley’s let. u & 12 Jan., 8 Hug. 8. 

2 Hug. let. 10 March, 6 Hug. (2nd sec.) 21; Bay let. 14 Jan., B.P. (4th sec. of 1682) 1. On the 
George Vincent sent his son to England to be educated (Bay let. 14 Jan., B.P. 3). 

3 19 F.S.G. 117; 6 Hug. 34-35; O.C. 4783; Bay let. 14 Jan., B.P. 2. 

4 Bay let. 14 Jan., B.P. 2-3. Not only had 375 bags been lost on the way to Hugli, but 
345 more bags & 700 bags of turmeric sank on the voyage to Balasore (8 Hug. 9). Conse¬ 
quently the Hugli Council had to buy 1,035 bags of saltpetre and send it to Balasore for lading 
in the Ann (8 Hug. 12; 3 Hug. 13; Hug. let. 13 Feb., 6 Hug. 19). 

5 6 Hug. (2nd sec.) 21, 26; Bay let. 17 April, B.P. 3. 

6 Bay let. 17 April & 4 July, B.P. 13-14 & (another sec.) 19. 

7 3 Hug. 17; Hug. let. 10 March, 6 Hug. 21. 8 Bay let. 14 Jan. & 17 April, B.P. 2, 12. 

9 Fort con. 22 Feb., 9 & 13 March, M.R. (1682), ed. Pringle, 16, 21-22, 24; Bay let. 17 April, 

B.P. 12. From her name it is evident that the sloop was the second of the two built for Bengal at 

Madapollam in 1681. 8 


10 O.C. 4810; Hug. let. 25 April, 6 Hug. 33. 
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and Council followed this up by buying a small ship at Madras, which 
they named the Thomas , and sent to Bengal to help in lading the ships; 
she reached Balasore in September and was sent on to Hugh on 
14 October. 1 Thus the number of vessels available for the transport of 
goods between that place and Balasore was raised to six. 

There were few changes among the Company’s servants in the first 
six months of the year. Stanley stayed on at Balasore as third; while 
William Prickman, who had been sent there in September 1681 (p. 256), 
was in March transferred to Kasimbazar, the factory to which the 
Company had assigned him. He was to rank next to Barker, who 
assisted the warehouse-keeper, Threder, in addition to his supervision 
of the dyeing department. 2 The only other changes were in June, when, 
in order to provide assistance to the Malda factory while Pine at 
Kasimbazar and Stone at Malda changed places, 3 Sowden was trans¬ 
ferred from Hugh to Englezabad, and Hill from Kasimbazar to Hugh. 4 
Meanwhile Jamshir Beg had put a stop to the Company’s business at 
Malda by preventing its weavers, &c., from going to the factors (p. 261) ; 
and Nedham spent the period from 8 February to 18 April on leave at 
Hugh. 5 

The rebellion of Aurangzeb’s fourth son, Sultan Akbar, in January 
had repercussions at Patna. First of all a reputed son of the Emperor’s 
brother, Shah Shuja, in December 1681 planned to take the castle at 
that place by surprise, but was captured and imprisoned. He was, 
however, treated with respect: his fetters were of silver, and he was 
allowed four servants, as well as Rs. 50 and eight suits of clothes a 
month. 6 This disturbance was succeeded by a more serious one in 
February, when Ganga Ram (a former rent-collector of Bahadur Khan, 
who had a jagir at Patna) overran Bihar in the name of Prince Akbar 
with an army of some 5,000 horse. He came within 16 miles of Patna 
and demanded the surrender of its castle, its treasure, and the person 
of the imprisoned prince. The factors in alarm engaged 200 extra peons 
for the defence of the factory, and sought to send away their women to 
Hugh, but found all points of egress barred by Ganga Ram’s guards. 7 


1 Fort con. 31 July & 7 Aug., M.R. 56-57, 60; Bal. let. 9 & 17 Sept., & 9 Nov., 8 Hug. 4, 6, 
17; Hug. let. 27 Oct., 6 Hug. 116. 

2 Bal. let. 11 March & Hug. let. 10 March, 6 Hug. 18, 21; Kas. let. 23 March, 8 Hug. 20; Kas. 
con. 29 May, 2 Kas. 95. 

3 2 Kas. 101, 109; 1 Mai. 24. 4 2 Kas. 95. 

3 3 Hug. 15, 23,30, 32,34-35. o 

6 Pat. let. 23 Dec. 1681, 19 Jan. & 19 Feb., 8 Hug. 13-14, 16; Bay let. 17 April, B.P. 8-9. 

7 Pat. let. 27 Feb. & 8 March, 8 Hug. 18-19; 3 ^ 
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Immediate danger was, however, relieved early in March by his defeat 
in a battle fought near the castle, and the consequent dispersal of his 
army and his flight. 1 All danger was not over, for in April the Emperor 
ordered Shaista Khan’s son, Buzurg Umed, to go and fight him; and 
he accordingly left Dacca with 3,000 horse towards the end of May. 2 
In July the operations against Ganga Ram had resulted in his being 
completely surrounded, 3 and no further mention of him appears in 
the extant records. 

Other more serious troubles speedily arose. On 16 March Vincent 
received notice of an order by Haji Safi Khan displacing Inayatulla 
Khan as customs-superintendent at Hugh in favour of Rai Balchand, 
who had been summoned to Dacca by Shaista Khan. 4 His deputy, 
Parmeshwardas, at once gave trouble by refusing to give passes for 
boats with goods: this was surmounted with difficulty, but he told the 
factory vakil he expected a present, and in April this was reluctantly 
made to him and other new officers, in an attempt to keep their 
friendship. 5 Vincent in his letter to the Fort of 17 April anticipated 
further trouble from Balchand, ‘a most shrewd and rapacious fellow’, 
though they had so ‘wrought on’ his deputy that the Company’s 
trade continued in the same freedom as before. 6 Almost immediately 
there arose what his letter of 1 July to the Fort described as ‘a new 
trouble of an extraordinary great moment’. 7 On 20 April Price, the 
Dacca factory vakil, learnt that Haji Safi Khan had received an order 
from Aurangzeb for the Company in Bengal to pay 3J per cent, customs 
on all goods imported or exported, and that he had issued directions 
accordingly to Rajmahal and other places. 8 Parmeshwardas conse¬ 
quently took steps in May to prohibit all persons who traded with the 
Hugh factory from delivering anything to it or receiving anything from 
it without giving him notice, and also worried its native servants about 
the matter. 9 This put an embargo on its business, and the Balasore 
factors were instructed to send no goods up under the English colours 
lest this might increase their troubles. 10 Vincent thought the best way 


1 Pat. let. 15 March, 8 Hug. 20; Hug. let. 5 April, 6 Hug. 24; B.P. 9. 

2 1 Dac. 45, 51. 


3 Hug. let. 9 Aug., 6 Hug. 66. According to the C.H.I. iv. 306, Ganga Ram was driven to take 

up arms because of Bahadur Khan losing confidence in him, and he eventually joined the Rajput 
rebels in Malwa. 

4 3 18; 2 Kas. 33; Kas. let. 27 Feb., 8 Hug. 16. 

5 Entries of 19 & 30 March & 5, 8, & 10 April, 3 Hug. 19, 20, 24, 30-31. 

‘ 9 ' 7 B.P. (1682, 6th sec.) 1. 

» „ M, y ,. „ us . S ,. H , 3 a- 
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to remedy the stop on trade was to go to Kasimbazar and see if 
Balchand could be induced to allow a temporary lifting of it, till ‘a 
thorough remedy’ for it could be procured from the Emperor. 1 The 
Bay Council, Ellis dissenting, had decided on I May that he should 
go there to see what was being done about the silk investment then in 
progress; and he left on the 10th, and was at Kasimbazar from the 
13th to 31st. 2 

While there he sounded Rai Balchand on the subject, but found ‘noe 
expectation therein . . . [he] flying off from some propositions made’. 3 
This was natural, for, as Charnock pointed out, Balchand could not 
act alone in the affair, but had first to write to his master, Shaista Khan, 
and to the Emperor’s diwan, Haji Safi Khan. 4 Vincent realized the 
necessity of applying to the latter, but feared obstruction from Hervey. 5 
He appears to have tried to circumvent this by calling Price, who was 
ill, to Hugh, and employing his own vakils at Dacca. 6 He also sent the 
Hugh vakil to assist Valabhdas Haunda, the new vakil at Delhi, with 
instructions that they should try (1) to get the Company’s freedom of 
trade restored; (2) if that was not possible, to have a yearly payment, 
such as the prior one of Rs. 3,000 at Hugh, substituted for payment of 
customs; and (3) if customs had to be paid, to get the rate reduced 
from 3^ to 2 per cent., the extra i£ per cent, for jazia being remitted 
on the ground that the amount received on that account from the 
Company at Surat far exceeded the poll-tax due for the whole English 
nation in the Mughal empire. 7 The vakil, however, did not leave Hugh 
till the beginning of July; and Charnock seems justified in the comment 
he made on the long delay in taking effective action at court (as he had 
advocated in November 1681) to get another farman from the Emperor. 8 
The result was that the vakil had only reached Patna in September. 9 
By the middle of July no effective steps had been taken, either at 
Dacca or Delhi, to relieve the situation. On I July Vincent told the 
Agent and Council that things were ‘pretty quiet’, and the invest- 

1 Kas. con. 22 May, 2 Kas. 82; Bay let. 1 July, B.P. 1. 

2 3 Hug. 41, 42-45; 2 Kas. 75-99. 3 2 Kas. 82; cf. Bay let. 1 July, B.P. 1. 

4 Chamock’s objections, 2 Kas. 86. 

5 2 Kas. 82; Hug. let. 17 June, 6 Hug. 59; Bay let. 1 July, B.P. 1-2. 

6 Hug. let. 19 April, 6 Hug. 30; 3 Hug. 35; 1 Dac. 42; let. from Vincent & Littleton, 1 July 

B.P. (4th sec.) 17. Price arrived at Hugli on 21 May (3 Hug. 48). 

7 Bay let. 1 July, B.P. (6th sec.) 1. 

8 Entry 6 July, 2 Kas. 131. On the other hand, Vincent had written to the new vakil at Delhi 
to apply to the vazir, as soon as the Bay Council had news of the threatened stoppage of the 
Company’s trade (3 Hug. 57). 

9 Pat. let. 5 Sept., 8 Hug. 14. 
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merits were proceeding uninterruptedly at Kasimbazar, Malda, and 
Hugli; he attributed this to his preserving Balchand’s friendship 
and keeping him quiet by a gift to him and his officers of fourteen 
pieces of broadcloth. 1 Towards the end of May Vincent promised to 
send the bulk of this present from Hugli in return for Balchand’s 
written undertaking not to molest the Company’s merchants, weavers, 
and picars at those three factories. 2 Charnock objected that the pres¬ 
ent was too large, especially as Balchand had not promised to re¬ 
frain from molesting boats passing to and fro; and about mid-June 
Balchand was reported to be dissatisfied, as the present had not 
arrived from Hugli. 3 In any case (as subsequent events showed) the 
undertaking was delusive. Balchand did not object to the investments 
proceeding, because these, when exported, would ultimately bring 
more money in customs; and the levy could be made when the time 
came to send the goods to or from Hugli for lading the ships. Aurang- 
zeb’s order, which was one from the vazir for customs to be paid on all 
goods not covered by certificates from the customs-officers at Surat 
that they had already been paid there, 4 adopted Balchand’s view 
about the meaning of the farman of 1679 (p. 277); and, as the order 
had been obtained on his complaint, it was unlikely he would agree to 
its operation being postponed, as Vincent wished. 

The dissension between Vincent and Hervey reached its climax in 
April, when a charge containing eleven articles was framed against the 
latter and sent to Dacca with a letter complaining that they had not 
had a word from him since the end of December 1681, and saying that 
this ‘gross neglect and continued petulant carriage’ to the Bay Council 
was no doubt due to his having come off ‘scot free’ for the same 
conduct in the previous year. 5 In his letter of 17 April Vincent again 
pressed the Agent and Council to punish him severely and to give the 
Bay Council power to suspend offenders in such cases. 6 Hervey pleaded 
that, after receiving instructions from Ellis in January that Vincent 
had gone to Balasore, he did not know where to address letters for the 
Bay Council, so in February he sent the diaries for December and 
January to Ellis, but these were returned as Littleton refused to 
receive factory papers in this way; and the later diaries were not sent 
for the same reason. 7 This was a ‘thin’ defence, as pointed out by 

1 B.P. (6th sec.) 1. 2 2 Kas. 97. 

4 3 Hug. 49; 6 Hug. 53; 1 Mai. 21; Bay let. 1 July, B.P. i. 

5 3 Hug. 25-30; 6 Hug. 25-28. 

7 Entries 21 April & 10 May, 1 Dac. 36-38, 47; 3 Hug. 24. 


3 2 Kas. 78, no. 
6 B.P. (1682) 6. 
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Vincent in his comments on Hervey’s further ‘ disobedience and dis- 
orderliness’ in the Hugh diary for June. 1 Other controversies were 
raised, into which it is unnecessary to enter. To the charges against 
him Hervey at first seems to have intended to send a prompt answer, 
but in May he postponed it on the ground of illness; and it was not 
sent to Hugh till about the middle of July. 2 In a letter of 13 July to the 
Agent and Council Hervey said he had purposely delayed his answer in 
the hope that ‘succeeding accidents’ might render it unnecessary, or 
at any rate not require it to be as full as it was; and he sent copies of 
all the papers, as he doubted whether Vincent would transmit the 
originals. 3 This suspicion was evidently grounded on the vigour of 
his counter-attack against Vincent, a part of which has already 
been noticed. Among other things he accused Vincent of deriving 
his ‘great power’ with the late Agent, Streynsham Master, from 
bribery; 4 of using the chapel at Hugh as a warehouse for the goods of 
a Dacca merchant; of destroying Aurangzeb’s farman by his sale of 
dastaks to natives; of sending the ships on their homeward voyage too 
late (the two last being, Hervey said, ‘both from the same root’, viz. 
his excessive covetousness); of seducing other men’s wives, and of 
other debauchery described in vivid terms. 5 In his letter to the Fort he 
further described him as ‘a furious and potent enemy’, and exclaimed 
‘how haughty, insolent, and insufferable [is] the humour now rainging 
over us in Bengali’. 6 On the other hand, Vincent complained of Hervey’s 
unparalleled and unheard of insolence in reviling and defaming the 
Chief in the Bay 7 —a charge which is supported by expressions used 
by Hervey. Thus in his diary entry for 21 April he spoke of having 
‘humbly admonished . . . and cautioned’ the Chief for selling English 
passes to natives, 8 and his answer to Vincent’s charge uses much more 
insubordinate utterances, which he asked the Agent and Council to 
excuse on the ground that Vincent was seeking to ruin him, 9 as no 
doubt he was. It seems to have been very much a case of ‘Greek 
meeting Greek ’. 

The relations between Vincent and Charnock continued to be dis¬ 
cordant, but were on a more seemly basis. The Kasimbazar factory- 

1 3 Hug. 52-54. 2 1 Dac. 39, 50, 57, 5 8 - 

3 B.P. (1682-3) 3. The words ‘succeeding accidents’ probably refer to the dismissal of Vincent 
by the Company, of which Hervey may have had early news. 

4 Cf. Arnold’s accusation that Master was bribed by Mohun, E.F. ii. 308-9. 

5 B.P. (1682-3) 3, 20, 21, 22, 23. 

6 Ibid. 2. 7 3 Hug. 46, 57-58. 

8 1 Dac. 40. 9 B.P. (1682-3) 1 - 
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diaries, &c., were sent regularly, and its extant correspondence with the 
Bay Council up to the end of April was of a normal character. 1 Nor do 
the bitter comments against each other of the previous year reappear 
in the respective diaries during that period. Controversy was started 
early in May, however, by a decision of the Bay Council that Vincent 
should again visit the factory to see what was being done about the 
silk investment and to forward it as much as possible. Ellis objected 
that the real object was to renew disputes with Charnock, towards 
whom he was clearly disaffected, as shown by his remarks against him 
in the previous year, and to slight him to the Company’s prejudice. 
Vincent retorted that Ellis had been put up by Charnock to object to 
his visit, and offered to call Nedham from Malda as an unconcerned 
person, a proposal which was accepted. 2 No mention of the desira¬ 
bility of his seeing Balchand is made in the record of these proceedings, 
and news of the Emperor’s order for levying customs arrived after 
Vincent’s departure on 10 May, so his subsequent contention that 
this was the chief object of his visit clearly seems to have been an 
afterthought. Charnock headed the party that met Vincent and ac¬ 
companied him to the factory on 13 May. Vincent started pricing the 
silk that was in the factory on the 15th, and continued this to the 24th. 3 
On 22 May there was a council-meeting attended by Nedham, who 
arrived on the 18th; this dealt mainly with the steps to be taken 
about the trouble over the order for the levy of customs, and the 
question of giving a present to Balchand that would content him. 
Charnock objected that a full meeting of the Bay Council should have 
been called to consider the general stoppage of the Company’s business 
instead of sending for only Nedham; and that Catchpole and Threder, 
not being members of the Bay Council, were incapacitated from 
signing any consultation on the subject. 4 Another question concerned 
the buying of a kind of coarse silk, called punja, 5 in view of the expected 
large increase in the silk investment. The majority of the Council held 
that this should not be done till the reply to a reference about it came 
from Madras; but Charnock considered that its purchase was clearly 
covered by a clause in a despatch of 22 April 1681, which authorized 
an investment in all the coarsest kinds of raw silk. 6 Finally Charnock 
was called on to say what he had done about an offer of white China 

1 6 Hug. 19, 21, 32-33; 8 Hug. 2, 8, 9, 10, II, 20; 2 Kas. 61-62, 65. 

2 3 Hug. 41, 42-44. 3 2 Kas. 75-77. 4 2 Kas. 82-83, 85-86. 

5 i.c. pun jam, a skein of silk or cotton, consisting of 60 or 120 threads, prepared for the warp: 
cf. S.M. ii. 14 n. 

6 2 Kas. 84-85, 86-88 ; 6 L.B. 330. 
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silk by one of the factory picars, which had been sent on to him by 
Catchpole; his reply was that the picar had not produced a sample of 
the silk, though he had asked him to do so. 1 At another council¬ 
meeting on the 25th he was further attacked for not giving out advances 
on the November bund of raw silk in due time, not settling on samples 
of silk to be supplied before making the advances, not giving larger 
advances than he did, not pricing taffetas till May, and rejecting the 
offers of some Gujarati merchants. Charnock, in his answers and ob¬ 
jections, gave reasons for the view that his proceedings were justified. 2 
On 29 May he was questioned in Council about the factory consul¬ 
tations of a whole month not having been signed till some time in the 
succeeding month, the implication being that he had fabricated them; 
and on the 31st James Harding, his personal servant, was ‘severely 
checked ’ for having come to Kasimbazar without leave and for fight¬ 
ing in the factory. 3 Altogether Charnock must have been glad when 
Vincent departed about midnight on the 31st; and he noted in 
the diary that Vincent had slighted him in the presence of all the 
merchants by countenancing a broker whom he had dismissed ‘for 
several faults’. 4 His second, Catchpole, evidently sided with Vincent, 
for, in addition to his objection about white China silk, he started 
making his ‘notations’ on entries in the June diary, all aimed at 
Charnock. 5 This had been encouraged by orders in a Hugh letter of 
19 June that Catchpole’s objections were in future not to be ‘wholly 
slighted ’, as they appeared to have been in the past, but were to be 
entered in the diaries. 6 In the same letter Charnock was admonished 
for having made ‘some ill becomeing and [ill] nature[d] additions to 
the diary for May. 7 Relations between him and Vincent were, as Ellis 
anticipated, certainly worsened by the latter’s visit to the factory, 
which Charnock described as ‘very immateriall in forwarding the Hon. 
Company’s large enordered investment’. 8 

Other orders and proceedings during the visit may here be noted. In 
addition to the investment in hummums and adityes, which, as in the 
preceding year, Vincent ordered to be made from Hugh in the Kasim¬ 
bazar area, 9 he diverted the investment in yellow silk from there to ' 

* 2 Kas. 85, 88. 2 2 Kas. 89-90, 92-95. 

3 2 Kas. 95, 97, Harding, a former writer at Kasimbazar, was suspended in 1677 (ii. 433). 

In 1679 he became a freeman at Madras, but was ordered by the Company to go home in the 
shipping at the end of that year ( M.R ., 1679-80, 20, 40). Instead, he evidently got to Hugh, 
whence he had arrived at Kasimbazar on 26 November 1681 (2 Kas. 30). 

4 2 Kas. 79. 5 2 Kas. 82, 115-17, & Chamock’s reply, 80, 119-25. 

6 2 Kas. 112, 129. 7 2 Kas. 112. 8 2 Kas. 79. 9 Entry 1 May, 3 Hug. 41- 
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Hugli, much to Charnock’s indignation . 1 The boat sent with treasure 
from the Fort had been forwarded to Rajmahal, but had been 
detained at Murshidabad by Balchand, and Charnock was directed to 
get it cleared; this he did, as it reached Rajmahal by 2 June . 2 A com¬ 
plaint by Enoch Smedmore, the dyer, revealed that he, Naylor, and 
the throwster, Elliot (who had surreptitiously returned to Kasim- 
bazar), had bound themselves in bonds of £5°° to leave the Company’s 
service simultaneously on the next abuse received by any one of them 
from the Chief and Council of the factory. Naylor was the ringleader in 
this conspiracy and had drawn up the bonds, two of which he produced. 
Elliot refused to produce the third, pretending he had lost or destroyed 
it: he was ordered to leave the factory immediately and was taken 
back to Hugli by Vincent. In July the matter was reported to the Agent 
and Council with a recommendation that Naylor should be dismissed 
from the Company’s service, as he also was ‘ a great breeder of division ’ 
in the factory and did his best to hinder the dyeing work in it . 3 Mean¬ 
while Naylor was ordered to remove from his lodgings in the factory, 
which were then allotted to William Prickman and his wife . 4 The Hugli 
chief merchant, Maturadas, spent over a month at Kasimbazar and 
Murshidabad up to I June, being employed by Vincent to negotiate 
with Balchand about his present, &c. Charnock complained that, 
according to credible reports, Maturadas had also made considerable 
advances for raw silk, trying to entice away some of the factory picars, 
and thereby encouraging them to stand out for unreasonable and un¬ 
usual prices to the prejudice of his repute as Chief of the factory . 5 

Notwithstanding all this trouble, the investment seems to have 
made good progress by the end of July, upon remittances of coined 
rupees from Rajmahal, supplemented by loans taken at interest in 
May and June . 6 Charnock anticipated orders from Madras about punja 
silk by arranging in June to buy 200 bales of it . 7 Pratt, who was an 
exceedingly good dyer of black silks, died on 22 May; but Smedmore 
was able to carry on both that work and the colour-dyeing . 8 Coin¬ 
ing went on at Rajmahal without any hindrance, though in March 
Jonathan Prickman reported that the Governor, Rajab Ali, had be¬ 
come the Company’s ‘utter enemy’, owing to his having heard that 
Hervey had complained against him to Haji Safi Khan . 9 

1 3 Hug. 43-44; 2 Kas. 105, 113, 134 - 35 * 2 2 Kas. 72, 76, 83, 101-2. 

3 2 Kas. 84, 96; Bay let. 1 July, B.P. 2. 4 2 Kas. 95-96. 

5 2 Kas. 78, 101, 108. 6 2 Kas. 24-66, 70-71, 75, 78, 100, 102-14, 130-2, 136-9. 

7 2 Kas. 104, 105. 8 2 Kas. 76; Bay let. 1 July, B.P. 2. 

9 8 Hug. 17; 3 Hug. 17; 2 Kas. 18-70 passim, 107, 111, 114. 
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At Malda practically no start was made with the investment till 
July though the factory was supplied with money, for Nedham 
brought Rs. 30,000 from Hugh on 22 May, and he had borrowed a 
further sum of Rs. 20,000 at Kasimbazar when he returned from there 
on 6 June. 1 In January Jamshir Beg again gave trouble by beating and 
imprisoning weavers and picars employed by the Company, and intimi¬ 
dating them from doing any business with it. The horseman sent by 
Balchand also ‘ tormented ’ the factors by threatening to enter Engle- 
zabad house by force and pull them all out, and so on; he was not got 
rid of till 7 February, when he returned to Murshidabad. 2 In March 
Jamshir Beg at last agreed not to prevent the weavers and picars from 
coming to the factory to make up their accounts; but on the 26th 
Englezabad came under Balchand’s government instead of* that of 
Khwaja Inayatulla Khan. 3 His revenue-officer at once claimed the 
duty on goods bought by the factory, but agreed to suspend its levy till 
Nedham returned. 4 He and Anthony (Jonathan Prickman being still at 
Rajmahal) decided not to make any advances for the investment until 
they had got an undertaking from Jamshir Beg not to ‘plague* them, 
as he did in 1681, by seizing the advances on account of arrears of rent, 
&c. 5 It was not till 6 July that Nedham succeeded in obtaining this 
undertaking from him in consideration of the return of the note for 
Rs. 500 he had borrowed in the previous October. 6 On the nth Jamshir 
Beg ordered all the picars and weavers to make up their accounts 
forthwith and bring in the remains of goods due from them; and on 
28 July, after more than a month’s dispute, the factors arranged a 
contract with them for the supply of the main goods required in the 
year’s investment. 7 No turmeric or saltpetre had been received from 
Purnea during this period. 8 

At Patna the saltpetre investment was hindered by the fighting 
already mentioned (p. 276), and by stormy weather in January which 
drowned the country; so Peacock feared they would be unable to 
provide the 30,000 maunds that Vincent asked them to obtain. 9 
Conditions were also made more difficult by the arrival of a new diwan 
for the Emperor, who, in contrast to his predecessor Safid Khan, who 
was always very civil, behaved with a severity and haughtiness that 

1 1 Mai. 21, 24. 

2 1 Mai. 9, 11, 13, 14; Mai. let. io Feb., 8 Hug. 13. 

3 1 Mai. 16. 4 1 Mai. 17,18. 5 1 Mai. 21. 6 1 Mai. 30-31. 

7 1 Mai. 33, 34. 8 1 Mai. 25, 29, 33. 

9 Pat. let. 19 Jan. & 19 Feb., 8 Hug. 14, 16; Hug. let. 18 March & 26 April, 6 Hug. 22, 33. 
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alienated even his under-officers. 1 Further details of the investment’s 
progress are not available, but a letter of 30 August shows that up to 
then the factors had contracted for only 20,000 maunds of saltpetre, 
and that they did not expect to get much more. 2 In deference to Vin¬ 
cent’s wishes, Peacock dropped further proceedings against Saif Khan. 3 

At Dacca also the investment did not start till July. Vincent took 
the view that the factors had fallen so far short in the supply ordered 
in the previous year that they were not fit to be entrusted with any 
more money for that purpose, being ‘sons of Beliall, men subject to no 
yoake as outlaws in rebellion’. 4 In April, however, orders were received 
from the Company for silk rumals and very fine mulmuls to be provided 
there; and accordingly in May Hervey made proposals for supplying 
fine mulmuls, which Vincent thought would certainly not be of the 
quality required by the Company. 5 Hervey asked how and when they 
would be furnished with money for the investment, since no merchant 
there would trust them with any goods on credit, because one of them 
in December 1680 had had his goods returned for want of orders from 
Hugh; nor could the silver ingots sent in 1681 be sold or minted. 6 In 
reply the Bay Council on 19 June authorized the factors to borrow 
enough money to supply 12,500 pieces of cloth, whereupon in July 
they contracted for the required quantities. 7 The fear that mintage 
would be charged at Dacca, as at Rajmahal, was justified, for in 
February Haji Safi Khan imposed a charge of 2 \ per cent, for Muham¬ 
madans, and 5 per cent, for all others. In April the mint-superinten¬ 
dent demanded an account of all gold and silver sold by the factory 
during the previous two years, so as to levy the duty not only upon 
treasure that had been coined, but also on that sold to merchants. 
For non-payment of it he had imprisoned some 500 merchants, who 
appealed to the Nawab. The latter expressed the view that there was 
no good ground for the new charge. This infuriated Haji Safi Khan, 
who forthwith ordered a stricter demand for it. Shaista Khan’s diwan, 
Rai Nandalal, who favoured the merchants, thereupon advised them 
to combine, stop their business, and agitate against it. This they did 
early in May, gathering ‘in a great multitude’ round the Nawab’s 
palace, and refusing to disperse until Shaista Khan had promised to 
write to the Emperor to get the charge taken off. 8 In July orders 

1 8 Hug. 13, 15. 2 8 Hug. (new sec.) i. 

3 8 Hug. 14, 15-16. 4 Bay let. 17 April, B.P. (1682) 10. 

5 Hug. let. 28 April, 6 Hug. 36; 1 Dac. 47-48; 3 Hug. 46-47. 

6 1 Dac. 48, 50-51; 3 Hug. 52. 7 1 Dac. 56, 57-58. 

8 1 Dac. 16, 31, 41, 42, 46. 
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arrived from Aurangzeb that favoured Haji Safi Khan; and relations 
between the two officers were so strained that the Nawab refused to 
meet the Emperor’s diwan. Consequently on 29 July Hervey and his 
colleagues decided to pay Rs. 3,065 as 5 per cent, of the amount that 
had been coined at the mint, finding it impossible to avoid the order 
for its levy, which lay equally on the whole city. 1 Vincent blamed 
Hervey for not having had the ingots coined before all this trouble 
began, and accused him of fraud in disposing of the rials that had been 
sent to him in 1681. 2 Interesting items contained in the Dacca diary 
during this period are that Rai Balchand arrived in March with great 
treasures of gold and silver, partly for the Emperor and partly for 
Shaista Khan, and that he gave the latter a present of Rs. 200,000 to 
favour him against the whole body of merchants in his dominions, who 
complained of the severity of his exactions and his late cruel usage of 
them ; 3 also that in the same month a son was born to the Nawab, who 
was then seventy-seven and who hoped that the Emperor would con¬ 
clude from this that he was still strong and capable of government. 4 

The Balasore factory, being in Orissa, not Bengal, and having to send 
no goods to Hugh, did not come under the order for payment of customs. 5 
Its investment should, therefore, have proceeded without difficulty 
even though this was enlarged in April by an order to supply 9,000 
rumals and such raw silk as it could procure. 6 But the investment was 
hindered by Vincent practically taking it out of the hands of Byam and 
his Council. In June he sent detailed orders for 61,000 pieces of cloth 
with price-limits, samples of the different sorts of cloth, and orders as 
to the proportions in which the investment should be divided among 
the merchants. The latter refused to agree to some of the prices and 
other directions of the Bay Council, while the chief merchant, Khem 
Chand, was dissatisfied with the reduced share in the investment 
assigned to him and threatened to provide no goods for the Company, 
though he had large up-country commitments. 7 Byam pointed out 
how detrimental this was to the Company, as he could not foresee a 
timely conclusion of the matter, not knowing what the Bay Council 

1 1 Dac. 57, 59, 60. 2 3 Hug. 54-55. 3 1 Dac. 23, 24., 

4 1 Dac. 23. Aurangzeb responded by ordering Rs. 10,000 a year to be settled on Shaista Khan’s 
last son (1 Dac. 49). According to Hedges ( H.D . i. 48) the Nawab, whose age he gives as eighty- 
two, had another son in November. 

5 This statement requires qualification, for Balasore (as in 1666-77, E.F., 1665-7, 258-60, & 
ii. 344 n) had again come under Shaista Khan’s jurisdiction (cf. pp. 297,302 post ); and in 1683 and 
1684 demands for payment of customs were made under his orders (pp. 328, 345, 350 post). 

6 Hug. let. 25 April & 27 May, 6 Hug. 49, 50, 53. 

7 6 Hug. 57-59; Bal. con. 27 June, O.C. 4824. 
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might next order or whether the merchants would consent. This, he 
said, might have been prevented if Vincent had contracted with the 
merchants when at Balasore, and was the more deplorable when 
already one interloping ship had arrived and several more were 
expected. 1 This evidently refers to the Crown , which had reached 
Balasore about 8 July. She brought as supercargo Thomas Pitt, who 
entered the town ‘in a hostile manner with guards and trumpetts, 
reports the East India Company were in so low a condition that they 
could send forth but two shipps to fetch off their remaines, with not 
20 chests of treasure, and that there was a new Company erected, and 
hee . . . was their Agent’. 2 She was followed on the 17th by the Com¬ 
pany’s ship Defence , which had sailed from the Downs some three 
weeks earlier. 3 In anticipation of her arrival Hill had come from Hugh 
on the 10th with four sloops and ten chests of rupees and gold mohurs 
for the factory’s investment. 4 

In the Defence came William Hedges, a member of the Court of 
Committees, who had been appointed Agent and Governor of the 
Company’s affairs in the Bay of Bengal, and three new members of his 
Council, viz. John Beard, Joseph Dodd, and William Johnson. Vincent 
and Littleton were both dismissed, and the only one of the old Hugh 
Council to be reappointed was Ellis. 5 Charnock was to be second of 
Council when at Hugh, and was to be specially summoned there and 
consulted regarding the disposal of the bullion brought by the ship. 6 
Of the three new members of Council, Beard had been the Company’s 
warehouse-keeper for Surat calicoes, silk, &c.; his salary was to be 
£300 a year, and he was to rank next to Hedges, except when Charnock 
was at Hugh; but Dodd and Johnson, who was son of Sir Henry 
Johnson, an eminent ship-builder and ship-owner at Blackwall, were 
appointed only to be factors on £20 a year. 7 Hedges, whose age was 
about fifty, had formerly been a factor in the service of the Levant 

Company and had been elected to the Court of Committees in April 
1681. 8 

The main reasons for this drastic change, as given in the despatch of 


1 Bal. let. 14 July, O.C. 4829. 

2 Abstract of Bay let. 20 Dec., O.C. 4882, f. 1; H.D. i. 31; iii. 13 n. 

3 O.C. 4882, f. 1; H.D. 8, 15, 30; iii. 13 n. 

4 Hug. let. 3 July, 6 Hug. 61; Hill’s let. 10 July & Bal. let. 14 July, O.C. 4828, 4829, f. 1. 

5 Hedges’s let. 18 July, O.C. 4830 (H.D. i. 30); instrns. to Hedges & desp. 18 Nov. 1681, 

6 L.B. 396-8 (H.D. ii. 15-16), 402, 417, 424. 

6 6 L.B. 423. 

8 H.D. ii. 7-9. 


7 6 L.B. 423, 424; H.D. ii. 200, 203. 
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18 November 1681 and the instructions to Hedges, resolve themselves 
into extreme dissatisfaction with the administration of Vincent and 
his Council. Five items are specified, viz. (1) keeping Charnock for a 
year out of the chiefship at Kasimbazar, (2) the undue detention of the 
ships in 1680-1, (3) ‘the suspected fidelity’ of Vincent and others in 
abetting, or conniving at, the interloping ship, William and John , 
(4) delaying the Bay accounts, so that they did not reach the Company, 
and (5) ‘the strange neglect’ of the Company’s orders for providing 
raw silk in full quantities. In addition, as already noted, the despatch 
accused Vincent of misappropriating a commission of 2\ per cent., or 
more, on all cloth bought at Hugh, as it was alleged he had also done, 
when Chief at Kasimbazar, on all the Company’s silk investments 
there; while the instructions to Hedges added that he levied a similar 
commission on all or most of the bullion sent to the Bay. A list of 
objections by the Company’s auditor to the accounts of the Kasim¬ 
bazar factory in 1671-7 included further charges of over-rating raw 
silk and taffetas bought for the Company, and of acting ‘arbitrarily 
and absolutely . . . keeping all things secret from the servants of the 
[Kasimbazar] factory under him’. 1 The despatch added that the provo¬ 
cations thus received had compelled the Company to this appointment 
of Hedges, and not any diffidence or dislike of Charnock, of whose 
fidelity and care in its service it had had long and great experience, 
and who was to succeed as Agent of the Bay in case of the death or 
absence of Hedges. 2 

On the other hand, the Company gave little explanation of its 
reasons for making Bengal into a separate Agency, independent of 
Madras. Bruce’s Annals (ii. 466-7) says it was due to the control of the 
Agent and Council at Fort St. George having been 

irregularly exercised, probably from the circumstance of the Agent 
at Hughly, and not unfrequently at the lesser factories, having an 
eventual title to succession, sometimes to the government, and, often, 
to a seat in the Council of Fort St. George; it frequently occurred, also, 
that this control was evaded by the expectation of succeeding to the 
government of the Fort, at which an opportunity would be given 
to justify proceedings, improper in themselves, and sometimes the 
foundation of blame by the Court. These removals of Agents and 

1 6 L.B. 396-7, 402, 421-2, 426; B.P. (1681-2) 15-16, 18. 

2 6 L.B. 417. Charnock’s succession was modified in the Company’s commission to Hedges 
(6 L.B. 394-5), which allowed Beard to succeed for six months only if Hedges died before his 
arrival at Hugh or within six months after it. And in 1684, on the dismissal of Hedges, the 
Company selected Beard to be Agent, instead of Charnock (p. 348 post). 
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factors, managing the Company’s interests on the Coast, or in Bengal, 
had produced irregularities; the last, and most striking instance of 
which was the dismission of Mr. Master, at Fort St. George, and the 
confirmation of Mr. Job Charnock, as Chief of Cossimbuzar:—it was, 
therefore, determined, on taking into consideration the evils resulting 
from the dependency of the Bengal factories on the Fort, to constitute 
the Agency at Hughly, a distinct and separate factory from Fort St. 
George; but that, in an affair of such importance, they might act with 
certain knowledge, the Court appointed Mr. Hedges, . . . with special 
powers to be Agent and Governor of their affairs in the Bay of Bengal, 
and of the factories subordinate to it. 

This statement is open to considerable criticism. The seventeenth 

century provides no instance of the Chief of the Bay becoming Agent 

at Madras, nor of his accepting a seat on the Agent’s Council: both 

Vincent and Charnock had refused such an offer. 1 Nor had such 

removals anything to do with the ‘irregularities’ that led to Master’s 

dismissal: rather it was due to Master not seeing that the Company’s 

orders for posting Charnock to Kasimbazar, for sending off their ships 

in good time, &c., were enforced, and in fact to his conniving at their 

disregard. But instead of this leading to the abolition of the dependency 

of the Bay on Fort St. George, the Company at first tightened up the 

latter’s control by ordering in its despatch of 22 July 1681 that monthly 

reports should be made to Madras of all the Bay Council’s proceedings, 

with cash account and diaries of all the factories in the Bay; also that 

the Agent and Council should be ‘ very circumspect, earnest, and critical ’ 

in its supervision, because of the frequent neglect of the Company’s 
orders in the Bay. 2 

These orders reached Hugh on 20 April, and the sub-factories were 
then directed to send their monthly diaries, &c., by the 5th of each 
succeeding month. 3 This resolution of the Company to have the Bay 
still dependent on the Agency at the Fort grieved Vincent, who had 
(apparently in his last letter to the Company) made ‘ his addresses for 
a release therefrom’. 4 He had also thrown reflections on the manners 
of some of the persons sent from Madras to Bengal, whom his letter of 
July to Gyfford described as ‘spewed out’ from that place. 5 This no 
doubt increased the friction that had arisen between the two Councils, 
as is evident from the Bay letter of 17 April, with its numerous com¬ 
plaints of petty interference by the Fort and of its failure to support 

* p° Ve ; passi K m \ x a 6 L.B. 360, 362-3. 

ay let. 17 April, B.P. 12, 16; 6 Hug. 50, & (next sec.) 32, 34, 35, 36. 

Bay let. 17 April, B.P. 14-15. 5 Bay | et . 4 j ul B p lg 

4186.4 
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the Bay Council against the rebel Hervey, and on the other hand by 
Gyfford’s marginal notes in the extant copy at Madras, such as ‘Mr. 
Vincent[’s] . . . unhandsome reflections on the Agency ’, ‘Mr. Vincent’s 
unmannerly retort’, ‘Mr. Vincent in a rage’, and ‘Mr. Vincent[’s] . . . 
folly in writing to the Company for an independency to the Fort’. 1 
Neither he nor Vincent then knew that within little more than six 
weeks from its despatch of 22 July, the Company had reversed its 
orders by making the Bay independent of Madras. 2 There were some 
obvious advantages in doing this; for example, it removed the delays 
entailed in correspondence between the two places, for it generally took 
nearly six months to get orders on a point referred from Hugh. It seems 
probable, however, that the new resolution of the Company was mainly 
based on the fact that Hedges was a member of the Court, and it was 
therefore thought best to make him a separate Agent. 3 Vincent’s 
remarks on the subject, which would have arrived by the beginning of 
September, perhaps drew forcible attention to the ‘many inconveni¬ 
ences’ stated by the Company to be entailed in the Bay’s subordina¬ 
tion to the Fort. 3 

The new Agency was to commence immediately on the arrival of 
Hedges at Hugh, 4 so, after summoning Byam and Bromley on board 
the Defence at Balasore, he and his party on 21 July embarked in the 
Good Hope and the Madapollam for Hugh, taking Byam and Hill with 
them. 5 On the 24th Hedges arrived near Hugh, where he was met early 
in the morning by Littleton and most of the factory, while the Chief 
received him later by the Dutch garden, where he entertained him. 
Vincent had several boats and barges with him, ‘guarded by 35 fire¬ 
locks and about 50 Rashpoots and peons, well armed’. Hedges, who 
had Johnson with him, waited there till the evening expecting Beard 
and Dodd to arrive in their sloop, but as they did not come in time he 
and Vincent went to the factory, where they parted company. 6 

There must have been some constraint in this meeting, for the Com¬ 
pany had instructed Hedges to seize, immediately on his arrival in the 
Bay, the person of Vincent, as well as his books, papers, and effects 
and to send him forthwith a prisoner aboard the Defence , where he was 
to be detained under safe guard (not being permitted to return on shore 


1 B.P. 3-17. 

2 Ct. Min. 9 Sept. 1681, reproduced in H.D. ii. io. 


3 Cf. para. 22 of Company’s desp. 18 Nov. 1681 to Ft. St. G., 6 L.B. 402 (reproduced m H.L). 
ii. 17), that, relying on his many promises, &c., they had ‘peed’ him with the title of Agent, 

and hoped he would not‘make a vaine ostentatious use of it. 

4 6 L.B. 395. 5 H.D. i. 30-31. *H.D. 1.32-33- 
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in India, upon any pretence whatever) till he was landed in England to 
answer for the several breaches of trust and other "notorious abuses’ 
committed by him. 1 Littleton was also to be sent home, but was to be 
allowed his personal liberty on giving sufficient security for his proceed¬ 
ing home by this year’s shipping. 2 The Company sent a corporal and 
some soldiers on the Defence to be a guard and assistance to Hedges ; 3 
and no doubt Vincent’s bodyguard was to protect him from any 
attempt to arrest him. He had received information of his supersession 
by Hedges from Pitt after the arrival of the Crown , whereupon Vincent 
removed to the Dutch factory, and engaged an armed guard of Portu¬ 
guese ‘firelocks, Rajputs, and peons. 4 According to Hedges, Pitt’s wife 
was a niece of Vincent, and Pitt was also a brother-in-law of Dr. 
Douglas, who in January the Company ordered to be sent home for 
his having joined with Vincent and Littleton in sinister practices to 
defraud it. 5 Apart from this, it was obviously important that Pitt 
should reach the Bay before the Defence ; and as the Crown was a 
faster sailer he arrived at Balasore eleven days earlier, as already 
noted. Thus the Company failed to take Vincent and Littleton by 
surprise and no attempt appears to have been made by Hedges to 
execute the Company’s orders for their forcible deportation. All that 
he seems to have done was to serve them with subpoenas from the 
High Court of Chancery in London, which they slighted, saying they 
would answer in England, and refusing to appear before the Agent and 
Council on the day appointed. 6 Dr. Douglas was merely ordered to leave 
the factory and was allowed to continue his trading activities at Hugh 7 
The new Council, in which Byam was temporarily included, though he 
had been dismissed by the Company, got to work at once. 8 On 26 July 
letters were sent to the sub-factories (other than that at Balasore, which 
had already been notified), informing them of the change of govern¬ 
ment; and Charnock was asked to come to Hugh for consultation. 

' Instn >s. to Hedges, 6 L.B. 397 (H.D. ii. 15). 

2 6 L.B. 398 (H.D. ii. 16), 402. 3 T 

6 LtT ° f Bay let ' 20 DeC -’ °' C - 4882< ' 1 (H - D - 7I ; Hug. let^Dec, 

Defend' V k 6 L ', B ' 441 j cf ' H - D • 12 5 - 6 ). This despatch was probably brought by the 
Defence, which did not leave the Downs till 28 Jan. (HX) i 15) y ,le 

3 Hug. 90, 92; O.C. 4882, f. 3 (H.D. iii. rr). 

(3 Hug^, 5 C ,°45)? 8 JU ' y ’ 3 HUg ' 81; U - D ' '■ 89< U8; “• I26 ‘ He was ‘he owner of the ship Pearl 
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The dispatch of 18 November 1681 dismissed Hervey and Nedham, 
as well as Byam; and the former two were summoned to Hugh, but 
without any intimation of their dismissal. 1 In the case of Hervey the 
Company in its dispatch of 15 January changed the order to one for his 
transfer as Chief of Malda, and he was also appointed fourth of Council 
in the Bay, next after Beard. This was because of a letter received from 
him; and the other orders in the same despatch clearly indicate that 
he had protested against the practice of giving English passes to private 
traders, the employment of the Company’s money for applications at 
the Emperor’s court regarding the stoppage of goods belonging to 
private persons, and Vincent’s treatment of the Dacca factory in 
regard to the investment for 1681 (p. 26s). 2 A further despatch of 15 
February showed that the Company had also given heed to remon¬ 
strances by Thomas on his arrival in England against his treatment by 
Vincent and others at Hugh. The Company accused Vincent of using 
witchcraft to bewitch Thomas, as well as ‘inhuman cruelty upon him’, 
and asked the Bay Council to secure Vincent, so as to prevent him from 
* exercising charmes or useing poyson . . . [and] from conversing with 
. . . witches or other natives’. Peacock, whom Thomas charged with 
having favoured ‘ the black merchants ’, who were Vincent’s partners, 
in the sorting of rumals at Hugh and of being ‘a creature’ of Vincent’s, 
was ordered to be dismissed and sent home on the ships, unless he 
forthwith disclosed the frauds and abuses of the latter, to which he had 
been privy. 3 

This dispatch was brought by the Company’s ship, Welfare , which 
reached Balasore on 25 July, with orders to go up the river to Hugh. 4 
On receipt of news of her arrival the three sloops Good Hope , Mada - 
pollam, and Arrival were sent at the end of July to Balasore, taking 
George Heron, the chief pilot, to bring up the Welfare , which he did by 
21 August. 5 On 3 August Peacock and Bromley (who was commended 
by the Company in the same despatch as a person ‘of great trust’ who 
could inform them of the whole intrigue against the Company and was 
appointed second at Balasore) were called to Hugh. 6 On 5 August 
Charnock arrived from Kasimbazar; and on the 7th the treasure and 
goods that had arrived were ordered to be distributed among the 
factories according to the proportions fixed by the Company. 7 Nedham 

1 6 Hug. 59-60; 6 L.B. 426. 

3 6 L.B. 455 {HD. ii. 284). 

3 3 Hug. 83. 

7 3 Hug. 87; 6 L.B. 422-3. 


2 6 L.B. 446. 

♦ 6 L.B. 456; 6 Hug. 67; 3 Hug. 83. 

6 6 L.B. 456; 3 Hug. 86; 6 Hug. 63, 64. 
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arrived on the 13th, and was formally dismissed the next day. On the 
15th, as he represented that the Malda factory was in need of writers, 
Hill and Jolland were transferred there; while Cross was ordered to 
Dacca as third, on the supposition that Hervey had left for Hugh. 1 On 
18 August Byam left for Balasore in the Ganges to resume charge of the 
factory. He was accompanied by Dodd, who was appointed third there, 
and George Lesley, who had come out with Hedges to serve as a chap¬ 
lain for the Bay. 2 The Ganges had been detained for some days owing 
to trouble about getting permission to lade Rs. 35,000 on her for the 
Balasore factory; and it was not till the 17th that Hedges got a promise 
to clear the money from Rai Balchand, who had come from Murshi- 
dabad on a visit. 3 

The order for stoppage of the Company’s goods unless 3^ per 
cent, customs were paid on them was still in force; and Rai Bal- 
chand’s deputy, Parmeshwardas, refused to allow the treasure and 
goods brought by Hedges to be taken ashore. A present worth Rs. 
1,700 had to be given him to get the treasure landed, but he refused 
permission for any goods to be brought ashore. Consequently Byam 
was authorized to take over at Balasore any broadcloth or other 
European goods brought by the ships. 4 In August Parmeshwardas pro¬ 
posed to prevent the remittance of any treasure up-country, unless 
some goods were entered as nominally or really accompanying it, to 
give him a pretence for levying customs; but he was induced to with¬ 
draw this objection, and on the 26th the boats containing it left for the 
various factories. Charnock accompanied those bound for Kasimbazar; 
and Hill and Jolland left on the 31st for Malda with a list of goods to be 
provided by that factory. 5 A similar list of goods was sent to the 
Dacca factory. 6 Previously the Council had ordered the Patna factors 
to send as much saltpetre and turmeric as they could; and it had pro¬ 
vided Byam with Rs. 100,000 for the investment at Balasore, leaving 
him to fix the prices of the goods ordered. 7 

The Council in August deprived Vincent’s agents at Dacca of their 
authority to negotiate, and pressed the factors to make all possible 
efforts to procure parwanas from the Nawab and the Emperor’s diwan 

1 3 Hug. 90, 91. 

2 3 Hug. 81, 89, 92; 6 Hug. 66; 6 L.B. 453. The Rev. John Evans was still in the Bay, but had 
become ‘one of the greatest traders’ in Hugli ( H.D . i. 148; ii. 130). 

3 3 Hug. 88, 92. 

4 3 Hug. 81, 82; Hug. let. 12 Aug., 6 Hug. 65. 

5 3 Hug. 93, 94, 96; 6 Hug. 71-74, 76. 

' 6 Hug. 59, 60, 67-68; 3 Hug. 81, 89. 


6 6 Hug. 73. 
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for the Company’s wonted freedom of trade for at least eight months, 
to allow time for orders to be obtained from the court. 1 With an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 930 in presents they succeeded by 22 August in getting 
a parwana from Haji Safi Khan allowing seven months during which 
the levy of customs was to be suspended, subject to the goods being 
priced by the customs-officer. This reached Hugli on 2 September, but 
Parmeshwardas insisted not only on viewing and pricing the goods, 
but also on weighing and measuring every bale that came to the 
factory, sending word that he ‘would now plague our very hearts’. 
Consequently further application had to be made at Dacca; and, with 
some difficulty and more expense, the factors obtained another par¬ 
wana, which they considered satisfactory and sent to Hugli on 29 
September. 2 Meanwhile Balchand, relying on a later parwana to him 
from Haji Safi Khan, refused to obey the first parwana, and ordered 
Parmeshwardas to require a deposit of the customs at 3^ per cent, 
during the seven months—the money to be returned if a farman for 
freedom from customs was obtained in that time. 3 Parmeshwardas also 
demanded customs for all goods laden and received by the English for 
three years back, as well as Rs. 170,000 for treasure received this year; 
and he put an entire stop to the Company’s business by saying he would 
let no goods be imported or exported unless the 3J per cent, on them 
was paid down. 4 In the circumstances Hedges, apparently with the 
concurrence of his Council, decided to go himself to Dacca on 9 October 
and endeavour to procure redress. 5 

Before this there had been two changes at Dacca. Hervey remained 
at the factory in spite of the orders to come to Hugli, and although the 
Bay Council on 25 August let him know that no unkindness to him was 
intended, as the Company had given him the chiefship of Malda, if he 
would accept. 6 The letter conveying this information was addressed to 
Pownsett, and enclosed two letters from the Company directed to him 
and his Council (i.e. Eyres and Cross newly appointed second and third), 
which the Bay Council had detained so as not to cause Hervey any 
disgust. This followed the Company’s order that Pownsett should be 
appointed Chief there. 7 Hervey accordingly ceased to function as such 

1 Hug. let. 27 July & 4 & n Aug., 6 Hug. 60, 65, 67. 

2 1 Dac. 63, 64-65, 70-71; 3 Hug. 98, 100; 2 Kas. 148; 6 Hug. 99. 

3 Kas. let. 16 & 27 Sept., 8 Hug. 6, 10; 2 Kas. 146; O.C. 4882, f. 1 (H.D. ii. 50). 

4 3 Hug. 98; 6 Hug. 101; O.C. 4895. 

5 Hug. let. 4 Oct. & 7 Dec., 6 Hug. 99, 163; H.D. i. 331. 

6 Hug. let. 4, 11, 25, & 26 Aug. & 9 Oct., 6 Hug. 65, 67, 71, 73, 101. 

7 6 Hug. 70-71; desp. 18 Jan., 6 L.B. 440. 
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about II September, 1 but stayed on at Dacca till the following year 
(p. 313). Cross arrived from Hugh on 25 September, and was given 
charge of the warehouse. 2 On the 17th news came that Haji Safi Khan 
had been dismissed and was to be succeeded by Sayyid Ahmad, the 
Emperor’s diwan at Patna. 3 At the latter place Peachey was appointed 
to act as Chief vice Peacock, who left for Hugh on 3 September, and 
Meverell was to act as second. 4 Jonathan Prickman was ordered to 
repair to the Englezabad factory and act as its Chief; he arrived 
accordingly on 9 September, and was replaced at Rajmahal by Hill, 
who left on the 17th with the treasure that had been sent to the fac¬ 
tory. 5 On 8 September Bromley came to Hugh from Balasore, where 
the third Company’s ship, Williamson , had arrived on 30 August. In her 
came Robert Hedges, the Agent’s nephew, whom the Company had 
designated as last of Council at Dacca. 6 Byam had made a bad report 
of Bromley in April, on account of which Vincent admonished him; and 
in July Bromley retorted by charging Byam with oppressive and 
malicious conduct towards him, and later on he made a declaration 
at Hugh that Byam acted ‘as absolute’, without consulting his Council 
in any matter, including the contracts for the investments. These 
allegations were denied by Byam; and in October the Bay Council 
deferred consideration of the matter pending the return of Hedges 
from Dacca. 7 It was, however, then dropped, as Bromley died at 
Kasimbazar on 30 December. 8 

A full account of the visit of Hedges to Dacca, including his journey 
there and back, is given in The Diary of William Hedges , ed. Col. H. 
Yule, vol. i, pp. 33-61, and the main events need therefore only be 
summarized. He was accompanied by Trenchfield (who had been 
appointed fifth in the Hugh Council, vice Dodd), Johnson, and his 
nephew Robert, as well as a retinue of twenty-three English soldiers 
and fifteen Rajputs and peons. 9 He started on the journey in boats on 
10 October, after notice of his intention to go to Dacca had been given 
to Parmeshwardas, who gave him liberty to take presents, &c., with 
him. Nevertheless he sent boats full of armed men, and horsemen on 
land, in pursuit of the party, and in order to avoid bloodshed it was 

1 The last consultation signed by Hervey is of that date (i Dac. 69). 2 1 Dac. 70. 

3 1 Dac. 69. The new diwan took over the office at the end of November (p. 297 post). 

4 Hug. let. 26 Aug., 6 Hug. 70; Pat. let. 5 Sept., 8 Hug. 13. 

5 Hug. let. 31 Aug., 6 Hug. 76; 1 Mai. 44, 45. 

6 Bal. let. 1 Sept., 6 Hug. 2; 3 Hug. 100; desp. 8 Feb., 6 L.B. 454; M.R. (1682) 61 & 109 n. 

7 6 Hug. 51, 53, 56; O.C. 4832, 4842, 4845; PS. to Bal. let. 25 Oct., 6 Hug. 22. 

8 3 Kas. 15; H.D. i. 63. 9 H.D. i. 33-41; 3 Hug. 95. 
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forced to return to Hugli, where on 12 October Hedges met his Council 
and resolved, if he did not prevail over the obstruction offered him, 
that he and his party should travel in some of the sloops by another 
way. Parmeshwardas met him on the 14th and promised him free 
liberty to proceed by whatever way he pleased, and to write in his 
favour to Rai Balchand. However, he still tried to prevent Hedges’s 
departure by interfering with the boatmen and peons, or their wives 
and children, some of whom were beaten and imprisoned. In spite of 
this the party managed to get away in the boats on the night of the 
14th and reached Colcapore (Gopalpur) on the 20th. There he was met 
by Charnock and others from Kasimbazar, and the next day he con¬ 
tinued his journey by river. On the 25th he reached a garden near 
Dacca, where he was met by Pownsett, Eyres, and Cross, but not by 
Hervey, as he was Tying so weak after a fit of the gout and feaver’. 1 
Hedges’s first week at Dacca was mainly taken up with visits to 
Shaista Khan and his diwan, Rai Nandalal, and the Emperor’s diwan, 
Haji Safi Khan, who all received him with great favour, and were 
impressed by his being able to speak Turkish and Arabic. 2 He employed 
Price in the negotiations, and by 1 November Haji Safi Khan had 
promised to renew his parwana for the free passage of goods for seven 
months; but difficulty ensued in getting the promise fulfilled. At an 
interview on 7 November (when Safid Muhammad, the Governor of 
Hugli, interceded with his father in favour of the Company) the diwan 
divulged that Balchand had advised him and the Nawab that, if they 
trusted the English and gave seven months’ time for payment of cus¬ 
toms, they would leave the country and pay none at all. Hedges then 
offered to give security for payment, and this proposal was accepted. 
With some difficulty he got a merchant, named Gulabrai, to agree 
to stand as surety, and two parwanas were obtained, as desired, for 
seven months from II November, one from Haji Safi Khan and the 
other from the Nawab. On 15 November these were sent to Charnock 
to deliver to Balchand; but, on their being presented by the factory 
vakil on the 27th, he refused to obey them, saying he would do nothing 
in the matter till the Agent returned from Dacca, when they would 
agree as to what should be done. 3 Meanwhile Hedges on 20 November 

1 H.D. i. 34-42; Hug. let. io Oct. & 7 Dec., 6 Hug. 107-8, 163; O.C. 4882, ff. 1-2. 

2 H.D. i. 42-45. Hedges noted that the English factory was at least 3 miles from the residencies 
of the Nawab and Emperor’s diwan, and was in ‘a most inconvenient situation for doing of 
business, being far from the Courts of Justice, Custom house, and the water side, for taking up 
or sending away of goods’ (H.D. i. 44). 

3 H.D. i. 45-48; O.C. 4882, If. 2-3; 6 Hug. 163; 8 Hug. 28-29, 35; 2 Kas. 179.180. 
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obtained a parwana from Haji Safi Khan that the Company should pay 
on ly P er cent, (instead of 5 per cent, previously demanded) at the 
mints of Dacca and Rajmahal, and should not be liable to pay any¬ 
thing else on imported treasure. 1 

There was more difficulty about getting a parwana for the recovery 
of the money extorted by Parmeshwardas at Hugh. Haji Safi Khan 
refused to give it on the ground that he dared not do so once the money 
had been appropriated to the Emperor. Moreover on 29 November he 
was displaced by the arrival of the new diwan, Sayyid Ahmad. 2 The 
latter confirmed the parwana for the levy of 3J per cent, at the two 
mints, but was obstructive over the one for free passage of goods for 
seven months. On appeal to the Nawab, he was ordered to give this 
parwana for six months (the remainder of the original time allotted), 
and it was received accordingly on 9 December. Two days previously 
Hedges complained to the Nawab about Balchand’s disobedience, 
which he ascribed to the fact that Charnock had not personally pre¬ 
sented the parwanas together with a small gift; and on the 10th 
Shaista Khan signed parwanas for the temporary free passage of the 
Company’s goods, for turning Parmeshwardas out of his office, and for 
recovery of the money he had extorted. These he handed to Hedges on 
the 13th, and commanded a chobdar and Balchand’s vakil to go to 
Murshidabad and see they were carefully observed. 3 By the 15th 
Hedges had also obtained the Nawab’s parwana for the relief of the 
grievances of the Malda factory and for turning out Jamshir Beg, ‘who 
had given them the occasion of their laments’. 4 He moreover got a 
half-promise from Shaista Khan that he would write a letter to the 
Emperor asking for a farman to free the Company from payment of 
customs, as it had been formerly—a proposal which Rai Nandalal sup¬ 
ported. 5 Time did not, however, permit of his waiting to see this 

performed, and he left Dacca on the 15th, Price staying on for the 
letter. 6 


Rai Balchand had meanwhile been frightened by the news that the 
Nawab was angry with him for his disobedience, and that he would risk 


1 H.D. i. 50-51; 2 Kas. 151; 8 Hug. 30, 31; 1 Dac. 60. 

2 Beard and Ellis feared that Sayyid Ahmad would prove an ‘illnatured and cross grained 

person (6 Hug 177): there were grounds for this, as he told Hedges that the former farmans 

and parwanas for their free trade without payment of customs ‘were once of value, but now 

sonified nothing’, and that, if they objected, they might leave the country, ‘when they pleased’ 
\ti.L). 1. 53, 54). 


3 H.D. i. 48-56; O.C. 4882, f. 3; 6 Hug. 181; 3 Kas. 5-6. 

• 2S:!: & 6 Hu g . •***.* «.»*»■* 
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the loss of his place, if the English complained against him again. 1 He 
at last cleared some boats with treasure and silk goods for Hugh that 
had been detained at Murshidabad for some time. Johnson, who had 
arrived from Dacca on 14 December, went with Catchpole to visit 
Balchand on the 17th, and they claimed the credit for getting this 
clearance, much to their Chief’s indignation. 2 On 20 December Char- 
nock visited Balchand and presented the parwanas from Dacca. The 
originals arrived with the chobdar on the 23rd, and the next morning 
Charnock and the chobdar delivered them. Balchand still said he would 
wait for the Agent’s arrival before deciding what had best be done, and 
seemed to be angry; but he was induced to release some boats bound 
from Dacca with cloth for Hugh that had been stopped. 3 On 25 
December Hedges arrived near Murshidabad, and the next day he 
paid a visit to Balchand, who gave him a good welcome. He gave 
assurances of all the friendship that lay in his power, and ordered 
various parwanas to be issued, requiring his officers not to give the 
least trouble and disturbance to the Company’s trade, but to let all 
goods pass with the same freedom as before. He offered to bear the 
obligation that the Dacca merchant had undertaken, and to get an 
order from the Nawab to settle a mint at Hugh or Kasimbazar, as 
Hedges had desired. In recompense for this, he requested the latter not 
to insist on Parmeshwardas being turned out of his post, urging that 
he was thoroughly acquainted with his business and that he would 
be ordered not to meddle with the Company’s business and to return 
all the money he had forcibly taken, while another customs-official 
would be sent to make the entries of the Company’s goods. To this 
request Hedges acceded, as the time for lading the ships was far spent, 
and this would be delayed should Balchand be ‘cross and stubborn ’, as 
he was naturally inclined to be. 4 On the 27th Hedges visited the Kasim¬ 
bazar factory and had 500 bales of silk, which had not yet been priced, 
brought out and valued while he was there; these and 200 chests of silk 
Charnock promised to send to Hugh in ten or fifteen days. Hedges then 
took boat for that factory, where he and his party arrived on the 30th. 
The next day Parmeshwardas came to visit the Agent, and expressed 
his great joy to see the latter ‘so well returned from’ Dacca, saying 
that he was a servant and did no more than his master commanded; 
and that now, being otherwise directed, he would show them all the 
respect and kindness imaginable, suffering all goods to pass that they 

1 Entries 17 & 18 Dec., 3 Kas. 6,8 ;H.D. i. 56. 2 3 Kas. 8-10, n; O.C. 4835; i. 58-59. 

3 3 Kas. 11, 12, 13. 4 H.D. i. 59-60. 
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desired. 1 Thus the Agent’s visit to Dacca was successful in obtaining 
at any rate temporary relief from the threatened levy of customs. 2 The 
drawbacks were (1) that for the essential step of getting a new farman 
he was relying on Shaista Khan’s promise to write to Aurangzeb on the 
Company’s behalf, and was not taking any active steps at Delhi to 
procure it (the vakil sent by Vincent (p. 278) being instructed to re¬ 
main at Patna pending further orders); and (2) that, if he failed to 
get the farman within the time specified, the Company immediately 
became liable to pay the customs, and Hedges had supplied Gulabrai 
with Rs. 20,000 in cash, from which sum payment could easily be 
enforced. 3 

In the meantime Beard and Ellis, who remained behind at Hugh, 
had received numerous affronts and indignities from Parmeshwardas, 
who continued his demand for payment of customs on all goods. On 
their presenting the copy of the parwana sent from Dacca on 29 
September (p. 294), he refused to obey it, saying he had received a 
contrary one of a later date. On their showing him the original parwana 
received with a letter of 5 October from Dacca, he kept it with him, 
refusing to return it. 4 On 20 October he asked the factory to send its 
vakil to him, which they did: as soon as he arrived he put him in prison 
where he had him whipped, slippered, beaten on his soles, and other¬ 
wise maltreated, in order to extort Rs. 50,000 for customs on the silver 
treasure it had received. This, it was believed, was done under orders 
from Rai Balchand, who was angry at the Agent’s refusal to accept 
his invitation to visit him when at Mirdaudpur on his way to Dacca; 
and the barbarous treatment of the vakil continued for ten days, in 
spite of the latter giving a writing for Rs. 5,000 to be paid by the factory. 
Such injuries and indignities, they said, made them so contemptible 
to the whole country that their credit sank and no one would lend them 
any money. 5 Most of the Hugh letters for November are missing, but 
it is clear that Parmeshwardas, like Balchand, disobeyed the parwanas 
from Haji Safi Khan and the Nawab for seven months’ suspension of 
payment of customs that were sent from Dacca about the middle of 
that month. 6 Pending orders from his master, however, he did not 
disturb the factory’s business for four or five days, during which 

! 2 ,Z) ' j* 60-613 Kas ’ I3 ‘ . 2 Cf. H.D. i. 62. 

Hug. let. to Patna 9 Oct., 6 Hug. 100; H.D. i. 48, 98-99; anonymous memo, of 1687 in 30 
F.S.G. ( Ind . Antiquary , xl. 252). 

4 Hug. let. 16 & 18 Oct., 6 Hug. 105, 106, 109. 

I ! et - 25 & 28 0ct - & 7 Dec -> 6 Hu e- ”3-14, 117, 163; o.c. 4882, f. 2 (h.d. ii. so). 

H.D. 1. 48, 52; Hug. let. 7 Dec., 6 Hug. 163. 
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Beard and Ellis managed to get ashore about 1,000 maunds of salt¬ 
petre that had arrived from Patna and have it weighed and bagged, as 
well as to ship 1,500 bags of sugar in the Welfare. But by 5 December 
they were in as bad a condition as ever, and merchants were not 
allowed to bring any goods to the factory. 1 They were also prohibited 
from buying any of its silver without paying customs, or lending it 
any money, so that the price of dollars fell considerably. 2 The stop on 
the Company s business continued till the 21st, when the parwana of 
the Emperor s new diwan was received and obeyed, so that goods be¬ 
gan to come in arid their sorting and packing was started; but up to 
then the factors had been unable to ship a single bale or chest of goods. 3 
Beard and Ellis regarded Parmeshwardas as a ‘perfidious fellow’ and 
the Company’s ‘mortal enemy’, 4 and must have been disappointed at 

Hedges agreeing to Balchand’s request that he should not be turned 
out. 

The success of the interlopers made the situation more difficult. 
Besides the Crown , the ship Susan and a small pink had arrived; and 
Pitt, who was supercargo of all three, brought them up the river near 
to Hugh, where he made a great show with trumpeters and four or five 
files of his seamen in red coats and well armed. He stayed with the 
Dutch, and, assuming the title of Agent of the new English Company, 
obtained a parwana from Rai Balchand to trade and build a factory. 
Vincent joined with him, and by his influence the native merchants, 
as also the Dutch, assisted him in getting goods, so that the three ships 
were almost laden and ready to be gone. 5 The parwana was procured 
by lavish presents and an offer to pay customs at 5 per cent. ; 6 while to 
the vexation of Beard and Ellis the interlopers’ goods were allowed to 
pass without interruption. 7 Pitt also employed a vakil at Delhi, who 
presented letters from Balchand in his favour; and he was in communi¬ 
cation with the Nawab during the visit of Hedges. 8 The Agent sought 


1 Hug. let. 6 Oct. & 5 Dec., 6 Hug. 108, 159; O.C. 4882, f. 2 {H.D. ii. 50). Since 10 Oct. the 
boats containing the saltpetre had been detained at Santipur, about 16 miles above Hugli, till 
matters could be accommodated with Parmeshwardas (6 Hug. 103,104,106,107, in, 113,115; 
H.D. i. 39). 

2 6 Hug. 164; O.C. 4845 & 4882, f. 2 {H.D. ii. 50). 

3 Hug. let. 7, 2i, 27, & 28 Dec., 6 Hug. 163, 165, 166, 169, 181, 182. 

4 6 Hug. 181. 

5 O.C. 4882, f. 3 {H.D. iii. 11); 6 Hug. 162; desp. 25 March, 6 L.B. 511. 

6 Dac. let. 11 Sept. & Kas. let. 11 Nov., 8 Hug. 14, 23; Hug. let. 20 Dec., 3A Misc. 72, para. 
20; O.C. 4882, f. 3 {H.D. iii. 11). Pitt visited Balchand at Hugli on 11 Aug. (3 Hug. 90). 

7 6 Hug. 114, 117. 

8 1 Dac. 65-66; H.D. i. 47, 49-50. 
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to get a parwana for the seizure of Pitt and Capt. Dorrell, the comman¬ 
der of the Crown , in order to have them brought to Dacca to give 
security not to attack Mughal subjects while at sea. The object was to 
make them lose their voyage: in this he failed (p. 305), though he got 
the parwana. 1 Vincent also agreed to pay customs at 5 per cent., 
which the Bay Council regarded as his ‘greatest fault’. 2 

By the end of November two other Company’s ships had reached 
Balasore, the Nathaniel on 7 September, and the Society about 28 
November. The latter had left the Downs as late as 30 May and since 
she made no stop on her voyage to Bengal, had lost sixty-three men 
from scurvy, so that she could not get into the Balasore road without 
assistance. 3 Of the other two ships sent to the Coast and Bay, the 
Lancaster , which left Madras with twenty soldiers and a corporal for 
Bengal, was lost in Coringa Bay (p. 58); and the Johayina , which had 
about seventy chests of treasure for the Bay, was cast away at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 4 Fortunately the Society brought the same 
quantity of treasure, and the Hugh Council hoped to have its credit 
restored by it. 5 But the check to the Company’s trade made it impos¬ 
sible to provide ladings for all the five ships in time to save their 
passages round the Cape; while it was necessary to send some away 
early to the Coromandel coast to obtain the tonnage requisite for them. 
Early in December, therefore, Beard and Ellis decided, 6 with the con¬ 
currence of Charnock, to send the Williamson as soon as possible with 
141 tons of kintlage (ballast) and 20 to 30 tons of cowries (to be supplied 
at Balasore), to Madapollam and Masulipatam and thence to the Fort; 
the Nathaniel to go direct to the Fort a fortnight later; the Society to 
get to the Fort by I February 1683 via Madapollam and Masulipatam; 
and the Defence to be sent direct to England, probably also in February. 
The remaining ship, the Welfare , was, in accordance with the Company’s 
orders, reserved for a voyage to Persia with a cargo of sugar. 7 Over 
2,000 bags of saltpetre were sent to Balasore on the sloops Arrival , 
Good Hope , and Madapollam , to provide kintlage for the Williamson 
and the Nathaniel ; and the Ganges and the Thomas left on 15 and 26 


1 H.D. i. 51-52, 53, 57, 63; 6 L.B. 511. 

2 3A Misc. 72, para. 22. 

3 Bal. let. 9 Sept., 27 & 29 Nov., 8 Hug. 4, 31-32, 36; Hug. let. 7 Dec., 6 Hug. 164. 

4 6 Hug. 107, 164. 

5 8 Hug. 31, 32; O.C. 4866. 

6 6 Hug. 160-1, 162-3, 164, 166-7, 169, 174; 3 Kas. 1-2, 4. 

7 Desp. 14 Jan., 6 L.B. 438; 6 Hug. 159. The Welfare was also intended to prevent the inter¬ 
lopers’ trade (6 L.B. 438). 
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December respectively with saltpetre for the Society} Orders for the 
dispatch of the Williamson were issued from Hugli on 15 December, 
and for that of the Nathaniel on the 26th; the Williamson sailed on the 
latter date, and the Nathaniel about the end of the year. 2 They took 
baled goods, including cotton yarn and cowries, from the Balasore 
factory, in accordance with the orders of Beard and Ellis. 3 

The latter factory had not received any goods from merchants by 
14 November; but four days later they were bringing in their goods, 
and by the end of that month the factors were busy shipping off cow¬ 
ries that they had bought, and sorting and baling cloth. 4 They had, 
however, to borrow money until they got eleven chests from the treasure 
brought by the Society. 5 Stanley, who had been displaced as third by 
Dodd, gave trouble by refusing to do any copying work at a time when 
no assistance could be spared for the factory. 6 In September the Dacca 
factors procured a parwana from Safid Muhammad, the Governor of 
Balasore, for the continuance of the Company’s trade there without 
interruption; but this appears to have been superfluous, as the factory 
was undisturbed and quiet in its business during the whole year. 7 

The Patna factory being outside Bengal, its investment was also 
undisturbed in the last five months of the year; and a good supply of 
saltpetre (p. 300) was dispatched in September, a few days before some 
trouble arose there in consequence of the escape of the imprisoned son 
of Shah Shuja from the castle. 8 The boats were cleared quickly at 
Rajmahal on an order from Haji Safi Khan that arrived just in time 
and with the help of a present to Rajab Ali and his officers. 9 Boats with 
turmeric were also sent in November and reached Hugli towards the 
end of December. 10 James Ravenhill, a writer sent from Hugli, arrived 
on 9 November. 11 In September Safi Khan was dismissed and Buzurg 
Umed Khan, son of Shaista Khan, was appointed Nawab in his place. 
He arrived on 13 November, and the new diwan for the Emperor, who 
succeeded Sayyid Ahmad, came two days later. In December the fac¬ 
tors reported that they stood well with the Nawab and the diwan at 
a time when the Dutch had been forced to fly from Patna. 12 

1 6 Hug. 169,171,175,176, 180-1. Edwards, the commander of the Ganges, appears to have 
died in October, and he was succeeded by Sampson Chester (6 Hug. 116, 118). 

2 6 Hug. 177, 179; O.C. 4888. The Nathaniel left Balasore by 3 Jan. 1683 (O.C. 4893). 

3 Hug. let. 11 & 15 Dec., 6 Hug. 175, 177; O.C. 4888, 4893. 

4 8 Hu g- 28, 30, 33, 36. 5 g Hug. 17, 33 J 6 Hug. 177. 

6 8 Hug. 27; 6 Hug. 111. Cf. Harding’s similar refusal, E.F. ii. 433. 

7 8 Hug. 16; 6 Hug. no. 8 6 Hug. 106; 8 Hug. 14. 

9 8 Hug. 16, 18; 6 Hug. 107. 10 8 Hug. 32; 6 Hug. 182; 1 Mai. 47, 49. 

11 6 Hug. 99; 8 Hug. 25. 12 1 Dac. 70, 72; 8 Hug. 14, 32-33; 6 Hug. 182. 
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In October the Dacca factory had difficulty in selling its gold bullion, 
but in December it succeeded in doing this, as well as in disposing of 
the rials it had received. 1 The want of money till then hampered the 
investment; but by the middle of October piece-goods were being 
brought to the factory, and twenty chests of white cloth from it 
reached Hugh on 29 December. 2 Silk mulmuls of the kind required were 
found to be unprocurable. 3 The Agent and the Councillors with him 
took over charge of the factory during their visit. 4 Pownsett apparently 
disapproved of Price’s employment to negotiate, and Hedges ordered 
him not to molest the vakil, as he had threatened to do, after the 
Agent’s departure. Price was also instructed to communicate with him 
through Cross, who was to give the Agent ‘a constant advice of all 
[Price’s] proceedings’. 5 

At Malda the investment in the last five months was hindered by 
several facts. In September some of the merchants, not having re¬ 
ceived advances from want of money, repudiated their contracts, and 
an order from Rai Balchand resulted in his officers invading the 
Englezabad factory doors to demand the 5 per cent, charge from all 
Hindu merchants that sold it any goods. 6 In October a ‘ pestallentiall 
feavour’ laid low most of the factory merchants, weavers, &c.; and in 
November Nedham, who had returned on pretence of making up his 
account, interfered with the investment by buying goods similar to 
those of the Company and trying to divert cloth, for which the factors 
had contracted, to himself. 7 Nevertheless they were able to provide 
considerable quantities of white cloth, which were sent to Hugh from 
October to December. 8 In October Jamshir Beg again prohibited Malda 
picars and weavers from coming to Englezabad; but on a complaint 
of this at Dacca the Nawab sent a horseman and a hajib (agent) to 
inquire into the matter, and on 28 November the two parwanas which 
the Agent had got from the Nawab and Haji Safi Khan (p. 296) were 
received. 9 On 15 December Hedges sent the further parwana for the 
relief of their grievances and the dismissal of Jamshir Beg (p. 297). 10 
A note in the November diary shows that Jonathan Prickman died 
before it was copied, presumably in December. 11 


1 Entries 5 & 17 Oct. & 29 & 30 Nov., 1 Dac. 72, 73, 76, 77. 

2 1 Dac ; 73, 74, 75-76, 77; 6 Hug. 184. 3 6 Hug. I0I . 4 , Dac< ?3> 

5 H.D. i. 61. 6 1 Mai. 41-42; Mai. let. 13 & 20 Sept., 8 Hug. 5, 8. 

7 1 Mai. 56, 59; 6 Hug. 172; 8 Hug. 24. 

8 6 Hug. no, 172; 8 Hug. 18, 20, 34, 36; 1 Mai. 49, 50, 58. 

* 1 Mai. 57, 58. 10 }i j) j 37 

11 1 Mai. 70. His death seems to have occurred between 6 and 25 Dec. (Mai. let. 6 Dec. 8 Hug 
36, & Mai. let. 1 Jan. 1684, 9 Hug. 1). 
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As the merchants refused to take rials in payment of advances or to 
buy them, it was decided to send the treasure that reached Malda in 
September to Rajmahal for coining. The mint-superintendent intended 
to levy mintage at 5 per cent., as for Hindus, so Hill at first had the 
silver coined in the name of one of the factory merchants (presumably 
a Mussulman), though this subterfuge entailed the work taking a longer 
time. 1 Rajab Ali himself recognized that the rate was unreasonable, 
and promised to write to Dacca to get it altered. 2 The receipt of the 

cent. (p. 

At Kasimbazar Rai Balchand’s obstruction prevented the dispatch 
of any goods till 25 December, when 135 bales of silk and sixty-two 
chests of taffetas were sent. 3 The investment seems, however, to have 
come in well, and in September there were considerable quantities of 
baled and chested goods in the factory; but a proclamation by Bal- 
chand prohibiting merchants from buying any silver or gold from 
it, without acquainting him and paying 5 per cent, customs on the 
treasure, necessitated the sending of most of it to Rajmahal for minting. 4 
Catchpole continued to oppose Charnock, and in December absented 
himself without leave from the factory with Johnson for three days and 
two nights; on his return he ‘insolently told the Chief what he had 
done, expressing himself in quarrelsome language, according to his usuall 
custome’. 5 He was similarly absent from the 24th to 26th about the 
time of the Agent’s arrival. 6 In August he had asked Hedges to remove 
him from Kasimbazar, but by a majority the Bay Council decided he 
should remain there till the situation improved. 7 In November William 
Prickman was transferred to Hugh to keep the accounts in place of 
Mountage ‘lately deceased’; and Samuel Langley was sent from Hugh 
to take over the ‘ charges general ’. 8 At Dacca a Hindu sent by Balchand 
complained to the Agent that Charnock had kept a woman of his 
kindred, who had run away from her husband, for nineteen years; 
and it appears that he had had trouble over this at Patna and 
Kasimbazar. 9 

At Hugh Hedges and his Council had contracted in August with a 
local merchant for a supply of doreas (striped cloth), and on 30 Decem¬ 
ber the factory was busy receiving, sorting, packing, and shipping 
goods, merely giving entries of them to the customs-officer. 10 

1 1 Mai. 44-45; 8 Hug. 7, 11. 2 i Mai. 49. 

3 3 Kas. 13, 16; 6 Hug. 182. 4 8 Hug. 2-3, n, 12; O.C. 4882, f. 1; 2 Kas. 143, 147* 

5 3 Kas. 6, 7, 10. 6 3 Kas. 13. 

7 3 Hug. 88. 8 2 Kas. 173, 178; 6 Hug. hi. 

9 H.D. i. 52. 10 3 Hug. 88, 94; 6 Hug. 184. 


297) relieved the situation. 
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This was undoubtedly a critical year, which, though it had a fairly 
good ending, seemed to show that the heavy expenditure on Aurang- 
zeb’s farman of 1680 had been wasted. 

BENGAL, 1683 

The records are fairly good for this year, as most of the letters from 
the sub-factories to Hugh are extant in 9 & 10 Hug. There are also full 
diaries for Patna, and, except for two-and-a-half months, for Kasim- 
bazar; and the diary kept by Hedges supplies useful information of his 
main thoughts and actions. On the other hand, the only Hugh letters are 
those to Balasore. The Bay Council’s letters to the Company exist merely 
in a summarized form (3A Misc.); and none of its letters to the Fort 
have survived, though there are four to it from Madras. 

The Welfare sailed from Hugh for Persia about 5 January, 1 and the 
Council’s main business then was to dispatch the two remaining ships 
to England. The Agent left Hugh for Balasore on 22 January to see 
whether this might be done ‘with more expedition’. He reached the 
Defence on the 28th, and three days later gave her commander, Capt. 
Heath, his sailing orders, so that she left on 1 February, with a cargo 
worth Rs. 880,ooo. 2 The last goods for the Society were sent from Hugh 
on 15 February, and she sailed on the 26th, also with ‘a very rich 
cargo’. 3 On one of the ships went the chaplain, Lesley, whom the 
Company had recalled for his intemperance and gambling. 4 Meanwhile 
Capt. Dorrell and Pitt (who had managed to evade the order for their 
arrest, though it reached the Hugh faujdar on 21 January) had left 
Balasore on 5 February in the Crown. With them went Vincent, while 
Littleton sailed on the same day in his sloop for the Coromandel 
coast. 5 

Before leaving Balasore Hedges, who was accompanied by Trench- 
field and Johnson, held a council-meeting at which he contracted with 
the merchants for a supply of better cloth than that formerly provided, 
and got the leading merchants to enter into bonds not to trade with 

1 Gom. let. 18 June, 9 Hug. 130. 

2 H.D. i. 63-65; Hedges’s let. 29 Jan. & 3 Feb., 9 Hug. 24, 31-32; O.C. 4897. 

3 H.D. i. 66; O.C. 4912,4913; 3A Misc. 72(2). The Society did not touch at Masulipatam or the 
Fort, as originally intended, probably from fear of losing her passage round the Cape (6 Hug. 164, 
166; O.C. 4912, 4913). 

4 Desp. 28 May 1682, 6 L.B. 527; O.C. 4888; 9 Hug. 7. 

5 H.D. i. 63, 66; Hug. let. 24 Feb., 3A Misc. 75(2). On arrival in England Vincent, Pitt, and 
Dorrell were taken into custody and after some time released on each giving security for £40,000 
to answer the Company’s suit against them (desp. 20 July, 7 L.B. 174; H.D. iii. 13). 

4186.4 X 
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interlopers under a penalty of Rs. 1,00c) 1 He also chose a spot near 
the banksall (the harbour-master’s office about seven miles from the 
factory) on which to build a warehouse for the 400 tons of saltpetre 
that the Company had ordered to be always kept ready for the Com¬ 
pany’s ships calling there. 2 The Agent and his party left on 8 March 
for Hugh, where they arrived on the 14th. 3 

The next main event was the dismissal of Ellis by the Agent and 
Council on 26 March. This was the result of a complaint against him 
by a number of merchants at Hugli, whom he had forced to give 
bribes to the value, it was alleged, of some Rs. 4,000 for favour shown 
them in passing their goods for the shipping. Ellis is stated to have 
confessed to having taken Rs. 900 in this way, and the rest was held to 
be ‘ positively proved against him ’. Dodd, who had apparently accom¬ 
panied Hedges from Balasore and signed the consultation entry, was 
appointed third at Hugli in his place, and ordered to take charge of the 
warehouse forthwith. 4 William Prickman was posted as second at 
Balasore vice Dodd, but did not join the factory there till about mid- 
June. 5 He came in the Lilly , which on 19 June ran ashore in trying to 
get up the Balasore river and was smashed to pieces, though her masts 
and rigging with some other tackle were saved. 6 Meanwhile that fac¬ 
tory was further depleted by the Council transferring Sherman to keep 
the books at Hugli, where he died on 9 May. 7 

On 10 April Hedges left for Kasimbazar to inspect the factory, &c. 
He was accompanied by Dodd, while Johnson and William Rushworth 
(a factor who had been sent from England with Hedges and was the 
Council’s secretary) 8 had gone ahead five days earlier. 9 The Agent 
reached it on the 14th and the next day ‘called a consultation and 
accused Mr. Naylour of trading with interlopers, which being proved 
by three letters under his own hand, he was judged guilty by all 
present, his person, papers, and goods ordered to be seized, to see 
whether we could find farther testimony against him, out of his owne 
books and writings’. As (according to Hedges) Naylor had previously 
conveyed most of his papers, money, and goods out of the factory, 

1 O.C. 4914; H.D. i. 65, 69. 

2 Desp. 20 May 1681 & 18 Jan. 1682, 6 L.B. 351, 440 j H.D. i. 67; O.C. 4914. 

3 H.D. i. 67, 68. 

4 H.D. i. 72-73; O.C. 4920. Dodd signed no extant Bal. let. after 17 Feb. (9 Hug. 43, 44, 49). 

5 H.D. i. 74; O.C. 4920, 4947; 9 Hug. 77, 80. 

6 9 Hug. 80; H.D. i. 91, 95. 7 H.D. i. 74; O.C. 4920, 4945. 

8 6 L.B. 426; entries 31 July & 30 Aug. 1682, 3 Hug. 83, 95; H.D. i. 31. 

^ H.D. i. 76. 
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this search had little result, except that his books showed he had paid 
for several parcels of silk in December 1682. That the Agent had taken 
a dislike to Charnock is shown by his comment that the latter pre¬ 
tended that the removal of Naylor’s things had been done without his 
knowledge, ‘whereas the least bundle of another man’s goods cannot 
be carried out of the factory without examination’. 1 On 20 April 
Naylor was consequently dismissed, and on the 25th he gave a bond of 
Rs. 1,000 to leave Kasimbazar for Hugh, and not to return there with¬ 
out the prior permission of the Agent and Council. 2 

Proceedings were next taken on 21 April against Harding, whom 
Catchpole, Threder, and three others complained of as ‘a most turbu¬ 
lent fellow ... a great disturber of the peace and quiett of the factory’, 
as well as ‘a person of irreligious and scandalous principles’. ‘After a 
full examination and hearing all parties’, he was found guilty of all 
that was alleged in the complaint and ordered to be dismissed from 
the factory by the 28th. Previously on 17 April Hedges had reproved 
Charnock for ‘ entertaining so vitious a person ’, and had ordered Harding 
not to eat at the Company’s table. 3 The Agent also, on information 
that Charnock employed the dismissed factory broker Anantram 
in all the Company’s affairs, questioned them about it. Charnock 
denied this, but Anantram confessed he had done all the business of 
importance in the factory from the first month after Charnock had 
become its Chief. 4 

On 23 April Hedges visited Rai Balchand at his invitation. He was 
received with all possible respect; and 

t 

after awhile, taking me alone into a room from Mr. Charnock and the 
rest of the company, Bolchund began to profess the great respect and 
kindness he had allways for me; but that Mr. Charnock had been so 
unjust and so unworthy in all his dealings with the people of the country 
that he had not forbore [would not have forborne from] calling him to 
justice and giving him trouble, but for my sake; and in expectation 
that I would come and doe them justice myselfe, declaring farther that 
till Mr. Charnock was turned out of the Honble. Company’s service 
their business would never be managed soe much to their advantage 
as otherwise it would. Assuring me that he knew Charnock to be a 
great theife, not only to the merchants and other natives of the 
country, but to his masters also: his constant practice being to exact 
2 Rupees on the hundred from the weavers for pricing their taffaties • 
and to sell the Company’s goods: and buy light money, 5, 6 and 7 

1 H.D. i. 77-78, 79, 82. 2 h.D. i. 80, 82. 

3 H.D. i. 80-81. t h.D. i. 78. 
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per cent, worse than current, which these poor fellows, rather than 
lose their present employment and livelihood, are forced to accept; 
which at last must of necessity redound to the Company’s prejudice: 
and if for such faults as these, upon the testimony of more than 100 
witnesses, I should not now dismiss him the Company’s service, I must 
leave their affaires here in a most distracted condition. 

To this Hedges replied that ‘without clear proof of his wronging the 
Company’ Charnock could not be displaced, but that, if all he said 
appeared to be true, he would endeavour to have justice done, without 
favour or affection to any man. 1 

On 28 April a great number of silk merchants and weavers com¬ 
plained against Threder and Barker for dishonestly taking a pro¬ 
portion of the silk they brought to the warehouse. The two factors 
confessed to taking a skein of silk out of every ‘ draught ’, saying this 
was customary; but they denied having any more, which was, however, 
held to be proved by the merchants’ books. On 4 May, before orders 
were passed about it, they (fearing dismissal) asked to be removed 
from the factory, ‘ pretending they could not live with any content [in 
a place] where there were so many feuds and animosities’. This re¬ 
quest was ordered to be granted, ‘as occasion offers’. Catchpole also 
asked to be transferred for the same reason, and he was given leave to 
accompany the Agent to Malda and thence to Hugh. 2 

On 6 May the Agent saw taffetas and other silks in the warehouse, 
and urged Charnock to increase their quantity this year, as ordered by 
the Company. His diary records, however, his opinion that Charnock 
would not be able to do this 

by reason of the great prejudice the weavers generally have received 
against him by taking 2 per cent, of them to price their goods favor¬ 
ably, and paying of them with light money, as aforesaid. ... If these 
weavers should prove obstinate and not work for him, nor any of the 
able merchants deal with him, as they assured me they would not, the 
Company will be exceedingly prejudiced by Mr. Charnock’s ill manage¬ 
ment of their business this year. 3 

On 9 May Hedges left Kasimbazar for Malda. On his way he visited 
at Murshidabad the Nawab’s diwan, Rai Nandalal, who had been ill for 
some time and had been brought to the brink of the River Ganges there ; 
the same evening he happened to pass the Rai’s tent just as he died. 4 

* H.D. i. 81-82; 3 Kas. 72. 2 H.D. i. 83-85. 3 H.D. i. 85. 

4 H.D. i. 86-87. In August the Rai was provisionally succeeded by Bhawanidas, the diwan 
of Orissa (9 Hug. 66, 126; 3 Kas. 162). 
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He reached the factory at Englezabad on 13 May; and the next morn¬ 
ing the new Chief, Hervey, arrived, having at last left Dacca under a 
threat from the Agent and Council of his dismissal unless he did so in 
six days after its receipt. 1 Anthony had died on 23 April, and on 15 May 
the Agent’s nephew, Robert Hedges, was appointed second in his 
place. 2 Little else of the Company’s business was done there, and 
Hedges left on 17 May for Hugh, which he reached on the 23rd. 3 By 
that time his diary reveals that, besides his quarrel with Charnock, he 
was on bad terms with Beard, who (he believed) was countenancing 
interlopers. 4 

The ship Prudent Mary , which the Company had sent direct to the 
Bay in September 1682, arrived at Balasore on 20 April, with a cargo 
that included thirty chests of rials and was worth £29,510. This ex¬ 
ceptionally early arrival enabled her to come safely up to Hugh, as 
ordered by the Company. The chief pilot, Heron, was sent down to 
pilot her up the Ganges, and she reached Hugh by 24 May. 5 She 
brought two new factors, James Watson and Charles Cudworth, and 
a writer, John Sears. Of these, Watson, who had ‘served his time to a 
mercer’, was, in accordance with the Company’s orders, posted to 
Kasimbazar, and he left for that factory on 23 June with Rushworth, 
who was appointed to be warehouse-keeper in place of Threder, 
Haines, who was to assist Rushworth, and Charles Sydenham, a 
writer who had come out in the previous year. Peachey was also trans¬ 
ferred from Patna to be second at Kasimbazar, where the Council was 
ordered to consist of only Charnock, Peachey, and Rushworth. Cud- 
worth was appointed to be third at Malda and similarly left Hugh on 
23 June . 6 Other changes ordered in June were the appointments of 
Dodd as Chief, Meverell as second, and Sowden as third, at Patna; 
Stanley again as third at Balasore; Leonard Bray, a writer who had 
come out in 1682, to be an assistant there; and Johnson to suc¬ 
ceed Dodd as third and warehouse-keeper at Hugh. 7 The Council at 

1 11 .D. i. 72-73, 87. Hervey had started from Dacca on 8 April, but did not finally leave till 
i May (9 Hug. 55, 57, 59; and see p. 316 post). 

2 H.D. i. 83, 88; 9 Hug. 54-55. Robert Hedges had arrived at Malda from Hugh early in April 
(3 Kas. 64 a; 9 Hug. 55). 

3 H.D. i. 89. 

4 H.D . i. 78, 89-90. 

5 H.D. i. 87-88, 90; 3 Kas. 74; O.C. 4944 ; 9 Hug. 62. 

6 7 L.B. 59, 61, 107; 3 Hug. 83; 3 Kas. 104; H.D. i. 90, 93-94, 95. 

7 H.D. i. 93. The Company commented on Johnson’s promotion as that of ‘a raw youth 
made sorter’ (7 L.B. 330). Sowden was Beard’s brother-in-law, and Hedges later on heard that 
he ‘railes at me and abuses me insufferably’ ( H.D. i. 147). 
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Kasimbazar was completed by the arrival of Peachey on 2 July. Sears 
was sent there in August. 1 

The Prudent Mary was followed by the Company’s ships, Herbert , 
Henry and William , and Hare , which reached Balasore on 3 July. 
Under the Company’s orders the two latter proceeded to Hugh, where 
they arrived before the factory on the 15 th. 2 The despatch of 15 
November 1682, which these ships brought, altered the arrangements 
made by the Agent and Council for the Kasimbazar factory by a posi¬ 
tive order that the Council there was (in addition to Charnock) to 
consist of Barker as second, Cudworth as third, and Watson as fourth, 
while Threder and Catchpole (whose refractory conduct towards Char¬ 
nock was reprobated by the Company) might be fifth and sixth in 
Council, if the Agent and Council considered they merited its ‘better 
thoughts’. 3 Catchpole did not wish to avail himself of the Company’s 
offer, and decided to return to England. 4 Threder, whom Charnock had 
kept on his Council and as warehouse-keeper, to Rushworth’s exclusion, 
till he had balanced his accounts, forgot his objections to remaining at 
Kasimbazar and became fifth. 5 Peachey, who was no longer in the Coun¬ 
cil, stayed on till 31 July, when he went to Hugh; and Cudworth, who 
was recalled from Malda, arrived at Kasimbazar on 18 August. 6 

Changes also took place at Balasore. Byam died on 29 June, and was 
succeeded as Chief by William Fitz Hugh, whom the Company had 
sent out to take up that post, saying he was ‘an able merchant, under 
a good character’. 7 He arrived on the Herbert , but had to wait for his 
confirmation by the Agent and Council before he took over his chief- 


ship about 23 July. 8 Hedges invited him to come up to Hugh to meet 
him and his Council; and Fitz Hugh was away from Balasore accord¬ 


ingly for about three weeks until 13 August. 9 On 27 August Peachey 
was appointed second at Malda; and Nicholas Davenant, a factor who 
had been sent out in 1682, was sent there as third. 10 


An important part of the Council’s business was the distribution of 
the treasure that had arrived in the ships. The Company’s despatch by 


the Prudent Mary said they were going to send a stock of £ 600,000 for the 
Bay; but this intention was later on altered (p. 321), and the amount 
received was ‘not near half of it’. 11 The Company, however, authorized 


1 3 Kas. 117, 138. 2 9 Hug. 83-84 ;H.D. i. 97, 98; 7 L.B. 21. 

3 7 L.B. 106; H.D. i. 97. 4 3 Kas. " 9 - 

5 3 Kas.. 104, 105, 118, 120, 122, 123-9; 9 Hug. 81. 

6 3 Kas. 123-7, 143; 9 Hug. 107. 7 9 Hug. 82; 7 L.B. 107. 

8 O.C. 4952, 4953; 9 Hug. 93, 99. 9 9 Hug. I02 > Iir * 

10 H.D. i. 105; F.S.G. M.R. (1683) 51. 11 7 L.B. 35, 57; 109 Sur. 88. 
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the Council and Charnock to borrow freely, recommending that this 
should be done by creating ‘a constant bank’ for the purpose. 1 Most of 
the treasure received went to Rajmahal for minting, and its supervision 
was of such import that the Council in March laid down that there 
should always be two of the Company’s servants there in case of 
mortality; accordingly James Smith, a writer who had come out in 
1682, was sent there to assist Hill. 2 Unfortunately he died about the 
end of June; and Robert Hedges was then made Chief at Rajmahal 
with Hill as his assistant. 3 Hedges arrived on 8 August, but Hill fell ill 
shortly afterwards and died on the 31st. 4 A new writer, by name 
William Hodges, had meanwhile been sent from Hugh to do copying 
work. 5 Another death that took place there early in May was that of 
Peacock, on his way from Patna to Hugh. 6 Both Hill and Hedges had 
some trouble over the coining of the treasure; but this and the question 
of its distribution among the factories are dealt with later, (p. 322). 

The despatch of 20 September 1682 to the Bay expressed such con¬ 
fidence in Hedges and his Council that it wanted to have ‘entire and 
absolute obedience paid’ to them. In pursuance of this aim it pro¬ 
ceeded to enlarge the Council’s powers by allowing them to remove and 
send home any of its servants (not being members of the Council at Hugli) 
that were found guilty of unfaithfulness, want of diligence, or obsti¬ 
nacy. 7 The words in italics naturally gave rise to doubts whether the 
dismissal of Ellis was within the competence of the Agent and Council. 
It was perhaps to strengthen the case against him that in June Ellis, 
who had left the factory on 28 May under a written order to do so, was 
further accused by Maturadas and other merchants of receiving sums 
of money and pieces of cloth from them as consideration for his passing 
their goods for the last shipping. At the Council’s hearing of the charge 
on 20 June Ellis denied having received most of the alleged bribes, 
and the merchants finally agreed to accept his denial, if he swore to 
every detail of it. On the 26th Ellis refused to do this unless provision 
was made for his receiving compensation for loss of employment and 
other damages he had sustained; and further proceedings then appear 
to have been dropped. 8 In August he and his wife were entertained at 
the Kasimbazar factory, where disputes arose, resulting in a letter 
from Langley that complained of various abuses he and others had 


1 109 Sur. 22, 61. 

3 3 Kas. 117; H.D. i. 97-98. 

5 H.D. i. 98; 3 Kas. 124; 7 L.B. 61. 
7 7 L.B. 58. 


2 H.D. i. 70; 6 L.B. 454. 

4 9 Hug. no, 112, 119. 

6 3 Kas. 85; 1 Pat. 10, 13. 
8 H.D. i. 90-91, 94-95, 96. 
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received from Watson. On 6 September Hedges and his Council ex¬ 
amined three ships’ commanders, who had been there at the time; and 
as their testimony corroborated the complaint, Charnock was ordered 
to send Watson and Langley to Hugh, as well as to cease having Ellis 
at the factory. Watson arrived on 15 September bringing a letter from 
Charnock and his colleagues in which they, while denying they had 
invited Ellis to the factory, said they knew of no reason why he might 
not be as civilly entertained as any of the other visitors that came there; 
that they had never been informed what the crime was for which he had 
been dismissed, as he contended unjustly, particularly in view of the 
Company’s orders of 20 September 1682; and that they were not more 
in fault for giving him and his wife a little lodging and diet than other 
factories had been for entertaining those against whom there were 
evident proofs of great infidelity to the Company, such as Catchpole, 
who had been given the lodgings of the third at Hugh and suffered to 
sit in Council, though a seat on it never belonged to him. 1 The last 
passage was a counterstroke which had some justification, for Catch- 
pole had, as Hedges later admitted, been given the third’s chamber, 
and in June he had signed letters as sixth in Council. 2 

On 17 September Watson and Langley were examined about their 
quarrel, but this mostly turned on ‘words that passed between them’, 
which the Council disregarded as ‘not worth [its] cognizance’. It in¬ 
sisted only on Capt. Minchin, commander of a vessel from Surat, 
affirming a declaration he had previously made to the effect that 
Watson had questioned the Council’s authority by saying that, if he 
were summoned to Hugh, he doubted whether he would go, ‘for he had 
no dependance upon them, he being placed there [i.e. at Kasimbazar] 
as much as the Agent and Councell in Hugly, and soe not in their 
power to remove him’. Thereupon ‘there arose so great a debate 
amongst the Councell ’ that its determination was postponed. A week 
later the Council, which then consisted of only Hedges, Beard, and 
Johnson, 3 were still divided in opinion. Hedges and Johnson thought 
that Watson should be suspended for failing to render due obedience 
to the Agent and Council, pending the orders of the Company, while 
Beard held that, even if Watson did use the words complained of 
(which the accused denied), they should be dealt with by a full Council 

1 3 Kas. 145, 163-4; H.D. i. 108-12. 

2 H.D. i. 119; O.C. 4950, 4951. The charge of infidelity against Catchpole was probably based 
on his large private trade in Company’s goods (2 Kas. 123; 3 Kas. 8), as well as his opposition to 
Charnock. 

3 Trenchfield may have been ill: he did not sign a letter of 20 September (O.C. 497 2 )- 
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of the Bay and not by that of Hugh only, the former being the one 
empowered to remove and send home a Company’s servant under the 
despatch of 20 September 1682; and that in any case a sentence of 
suspension was excessive, and it would suffice to admonish him. 

Watson was accordingly by a majority vote suspended, and Daven- 
ant was transferred from Malda in his place. 1 The latter did not, 
however, join his post as fourth at Kasimbazar till about 14 November. 2 
Meanwhile the factory staff had been depleted by the deaths of Rush- 
worth on 28 July, Sydenham on 18 September, and Sears on 29 
September, so that Charnock said he was ‘destitute of assistance’, 
Langley being the only writer available for copying work. His need, 
though urgent, had not been supplied by the end of November; 3 and 
in December not more than one new writer, Richard Watts, was sent 
to the factory. 4 

From Kasimbazar on 28 September Ellis sent a written protest 
against his dismissal, contending that it was ‘irregularly done’, be¬ 
cause (1) it was not by a general Council of the Bay, and (2) prior to 
the despatch of 20 September 1682 the Agent and Council’s power to 
punish Company’s servants extended only to suspension, while mem¬ 
bers of the Hugh Council were expressly excepted from the further 
power of dismissal conferred by that despatch. In both these conten¬ 
tions he was backed by Charnock and his Council, who cited the 
precedents set by Puckle and Master in regard to their having accusa¬ 
tions against Company’s servants tried by a general Council of the Bay. 5 
They also objected to the suspension of Watson, saying that it was 
opposed to the Company’s orders, ‘neither unfaithfulness, negligence, 
luxury, nor disobedience [being] proved against him; the most was but 
matter of words, and therefore we hoped admonition had been suffi¬ 
cient for the first time, which we desire you to consider of’. 6 Watson’s 
suspension was obviously inadvisable, for he had, in spite of his words, 
obeyed the summons; but Hedges was bent on carrying it out. He 
seems to have been influenced by such reports as that Ellis, Cudworth, 
and Watson bragged that their friends at home were so powerful they 
were ‘confident no man would dare doe them any prejudice’; and by 
the view that the Company, by countenancing and writing to Charnock, 

1 H.D. i. 112-16. 2 Kas. let. 14 Nov., 9 Hug. 162. 

3 3 Kas. 126, 164, 165; 9 Hug. 137, 161, 172; H.D. i. 104, 122. 

4 3 Kas. (last sec.) 7; 7 L.B. 130; Kas. let. 11 Feb. 1684, 10 Hug. 31-32. 

5 H.D. i. hi, 119, 120-1, 124-5; 3 Kas. i6 3 - Beard also agreed with Charnock that Ellis 
should be readmitted to the Council (H.D. i. 117). 

6 H.D. i. 125. 
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Beard, Hervey, and Pownsett, had ‘ made them in their owne conceite 
more than soe many Agents, saying, as Mr. Watson did, “they are 
Chiefs, and put in by the Company as well as himselfe”, and will send 
their goods and answer our letters when they please’. 1 

The position of Hedges was undoubtedly awkward. Against him 
were the two senior members of the Bay Council, Beard and the re¬ 
doubtable Charnock, both of whom had influence at home and no 
doubt hoped to benefit by his downfall. He had been puzzled by the 
latter s antagonism and had ascertained from Harding that it first 
arose out of his refusing to remove Catchpole from Kasimbazar in 
August 1682 (p. 304) ; 2 but other matters had brought about a deep 
rupture between the two men. In addition to those already mentioned, 
there was a dispute about two throwsters, George Pitman and John 
Griffin. Its details are not on record, but both of these two seem to 
have complained of one another, and Hedges to have favoured Pitman 
and Charnock the other. The Agent and Council ordered Charnock to 
dismiss Griffin and to restore to Pitman a peon of whose services he had 
been deprived. Charnock replied that Pitman’s behaviour to himself, 
as well as to the peons, some of whom he had beaten, deserved punish¬ 
ment, and he was so notoriously insufferable that he was not fit to live 
in any factory. He cited a clause in the Company’s despatch of 15 
November 1682, which said that, if any of the dyers or throwsters were 
refractory towards Charnock, they should be sent home at once; he 
contrasted this with the order to restore Pitman’s peon, and said he 
supposed the Company, having entrusted the charge of the factory to 
him and his Council, considered they were best able to appoint peons 
for ‘ the throwing shopp ’. Hedges in his diary said that Charnock had 
also refused to turn out Griffin, though twice ordered to do this; but 
in fact Griffin was dismissed on the same day (15 December) that this 
entry was made. 3 Again Charnock disapproved of both Haines and 
Langley, who evidently sided with the Agent, and was unpleasant to 
them over their surreptitiously trading in small quantities of the 
Company’s goods, 4 whereas (according to Hedges) his favourites, 


1 H.D. i. 107, 127, 129. 

2 H.D. i. 102-3. The Company (evidently at Charnock’s instigation) had suggested that Har¬ 
ding might, if diligent and faithful to the Company, be readmitted into its service (7 L.B. 103); 
but on 1 Oct. the Agent and Council decided against this, mainly because he had refused to 
testify against Threder at Kasimbazar (H.D. i. 122-3). On 2 7 Oct. Harding, with Watson’s help, 
escaped from Hugh and returned to Kasimbazar (ibid. 130-1). 

3 9 Hug. 161, 172, 180-1; 3 Kas. (last sec.) 7, 8; H.D. i. 143. 

4 9 Hug. 161; 3 Kas. 137-8, 146, & (next sec.) 7, 8, 10. 
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Threder and Barker, were allowed to send ‘divers bales of silk’ to 
Hugli for shipping. 1 Charnock was almost openly insubordinate, and 
(again according to Hedges) bragged that no Chief yet had been able to 
contend with him and Hervey, and he doubted not but to give the 
Agent his ‘mittimus’ by the next year’s shipping. 2 

Unfortunately for himself the Agent had made things worse by his 
action against Ellis and Watson. The weakness of that taken against 
the latter has already been stated; and as the Company had itself 
appointed him to be fourth of Council at Kasimbazar it was hardly 
likely to approve of his suspension, whereby the factory was, as Char¬ 
nock pointed out, deprived of his services at a time when it was badly 
in need of assistance. 3 As to Ellis, Hedges in his letter of 20 December 
to the Company merely threw himself on its mercy, asking that, 
though it might censure him, yet it should support him in order to pre¬ 
vent his falling into contempt. 4 The Company had no doubt strongly 
disapproved of Vincent’s taking dasturi (commission) from merchants 
and weavers; but it was far less likely to do the same in the case of 
Ellis, 5 who had sided with Charnock and had consequently been re¬ 
appointed to the Hugli Council (p. 287). 

The opposition to Hedges in fact seems to have extended to most of 
the Company’s servants in Bengal; and, being exceedingly troubled 
by this, he asked Capt. Udall, the commander of the Herbert , why they 
were so unkind and disrespectful to him, compared with their different 
deportment towards Agent Master, ‘who was nothing near so respect¬ 
ful and civill to them’. Udall replied that they had been all afraid of 
Master, because he had power to turn any of them out of place, which 
Hedges had not, as they ‘are now all placed by the Company as well 
as yourselfe’. 6 This, though an over-statement, was substantially true 
about men like Hervey and Pownsett, who also showed insubordination. 
In October Hedges complained that Hervey had not sent an official 
letter or the factory diaries to him since his arrival at Malda in May; 
and according to an entry of 11 December in Hedges’s diary Hervey 
had handed over the management of the factory to Peachey, regarding 

1 H.D. i. 141. 2 H.D. i. 146. 

3 H.D. i. 126. 4 3A Misc. 76(2). 

5 Moreover the Company had weakened in its resistance to the practice of taking dasturi by 
suggesting that, having regard to the usage of the country, it might be continued and brought to 

the Company’s cash, as Charnock had done (7 L.B. 57). This did not of course authorize its being 

put into the pockets of the Company’s servants; but it was evidently looked on by many of them 
as a legitimate perquisite, and this was to some extent excused by the small wa^es they received 

6 H.D. i. 107. 
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‘nothing but to enjoy his little seraglio of six strumpets, and to live 
at ease upon the Company’s expence’. 1 Other entries state that Pown- 
sett stuffed his diaries with false stories, and bragged ‘of his private 
instructions from the Company and some great men of the Committee, 
[so] that he regards nothing that’s wrot him from Hugly’. 2 And even 
at Hugh Beard’s opposition and the Council’s exemption from punish¬ 
ment by suspension or removal caused some disrespect to the Agent. 
Thus Hedges complained that one of its members refused to obey 
notices to attend council-meetings. 3 

It will be seen that the Company’s introduction of ‘new blood’ into 
the factory administration in Bengal during 1682-3, however necessary, 
had led to sad discord. Having, it is hoped, sufficiently shown how this 
arose and to what extent it grew, we can now turn to other topics. The 
most important of these was the question of procuring a farman from 
Aurangzeb to prevent the levy of customs on the Company’s trade. 
Early in January Price had got the Nawab to write a letter to the 
Emperor for it, and had agreed to pay Rs. 5,000 to Shaista Khan (in 
addition to a further sum to be paid him when the farman arrived), 
as w r ell as to send Rs. 10,000 to Delhi for his vakil’s expenses there, 
and to make other payments to his officers, through the Company’s 
surety, Gulabrai. Hedges ratified this arrangement and accepted a bill 
for Rs. 20,000 drawn by Price to defray these expenses. 4 On 29 January 
Price left Dacca for Hugh, and did not return to it till the middle of 
May, when he was sent back by Hedges with letters in Persian for the 
Nawab and other chief officers there; this was on information from 
Dacca that the Nawab had received a hasbul-hukm from Delhi 
ordering him to permit the Company’s free trade without its paying 
any more than it had formerly. 5 In reality the vazir had merely re¬ 
ferred the matter back to the Nawab, asking him to report the differ¬ 
ence between the customs paid by the English formerly and the amount 
to be paid by them for customs and jazia under the Emperor’s last 
order. He added some words to the effect that, if they pay no more than 
they did formerly, they complain without occasion; if more, write 
what it is, and there will be an abatement. It was presumably on this 
that Price based the optimistic view just mentioned. 6 

1 H.D. i. 127, 142-3. 

2 H.D. i. 107, 129. At the end of the year Hedges complained to the Company of Pownsett’s 
‘ill words’ (3A Misc. 77). 

3 H.D. i. 124. 4 H.D. i. 61-62, 63; Hedges’s let. 15 Dec. 1682, 3A Misc. 75(1). 

5 9 Hug. 40, 59; H.D. i. 87. 

6 See the recital of the clause in Shaista Khan’s subsequent letter to the vazir, H.D. i. 99-102. 
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No definite order from the Emperor for the Company to be free from 
the levy of customs had, however, come; and, as the seven months’ 
truce (p. 294) expired on 11 June, it was important to make some 
arrangement for a further respite from demands for their payment. 1 
Efforts were made accordingly at Dacca; but by the end of July it be¬ 
came clear that the Emperor’s diwan, Sayyid Ahmad, would not grant 
any such respite unless the Company first paid the amount due at 
3i per cent, for the past year. Rai Balchand had already received Rs. 
10,000 on this account (apparently through Gulabrai), and a further 
sum of Rs. 18,000 was demanded. 2 Gulabrai was also pressing for the 
deposit of an additional amount of Rs. 23,900 in respect of Balchand’s 
demands for customs on goods shown in the Company’s entries up to 
the end of May. 3 The Nawab was moreover objecting to writing again 
to the Emperor in the Company’s favour; and it was only with much 
ado and on a promise to pay him Rs. 30,000 more if he procured the 
desired farman that he consented to do this. 4 In the circumstances 
Hedges agreed with Gulabrai to pay him Rs. 5,000 at Hugh for im¬ 
mediate disbursal to the Nawab and his officers, and to become obliged 
to pay him Rs. 25,000 more on receipt of a customs-free farman. 5 

Shaista Khan’s letter, which was sent about 5 July, and a translation 
of which (apparently furnished by Price) is given in Hedges’s Diary 
(edn. Yule at pp. 99-101), was extremely favourable to the Company. 
Its substance was briefly as follows. Formerly the English paid only 
Rs. 3,000 a year at Hugh, and never anything on account of customs; 
the sum leviable under the Emperor’s order would amount to much 
more; they complained not without cause and would withdraw their 
trade rather than pay customs; they desired to have a farman to be 
free of customs, on payment of the Rs. 3,000 (as formerly paid at Hugh) 
and Rs. 2,000 more on account of jazia, which they were willing to pay ; 6 

1 The Agent and Council had feared the possibility of trouble arising if the expected farman 
was not received before n June, and in February had asked the Fort to send up some twenty 
soldiers that the Company had sent out for them on the Lancaster (p. 301 ante). On 9 May they 
accordingly left on the Conimere, which reached Hugh early in June ( M.R . 33, 36; 9 Hug. 71, 
120; H.D. i. 92). They were not, however, required, and the Conimere returned with them in 
August (10 Hug. 28, 29). 2 9 Hug. 87, 94-95, 97, 104; H.D. i. 92, 98-99. 

3 9 71-72, 87, 89; H.D. i. 92, 98-99. How far this demand was met is not shown in H.D. 

or the India Office records; but it seems probable that it was complied with, as Gulabrai con¬ 
tinued to be surety for the Company. 4 H.D. i. 92-93, 95, 99. 

5 H.D. i. 103,106; 9 Hug. 122,123. Pownsett in June had been ordered to enter into an obliga¬ 
tion to pay Rs. 30,000 on delivery of the farman, but had refused to do so, saying that he was 
afraid he might be imprisoned for the money (ibid. 92-93, 107). 

Pownsett had agreed to the proposal to pay Rs. 5,000 annually (9 Hug. 59): so also did the 
Agent and Council (109 Sur. 87). 
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and, as they paid 3! per cent, for the coinage of the gold and silver 
they brought to the country,while customs were paid on the goods they 
imported and exported by the buyers and sellers respectively, there was 
no loss to the Emperor. Even the Nawab, however, in vain pleaded with 
Sayyid Ahmad to wait for an answer to this letter before allowing 
customs to be levied; on the contrary he ordered Balchand to demand 
their payment in Hugh . 1 According to Pownsett he was constantly 
incensed against the English by Balchand and the Dutch, the latter of 
whom had been much favoured by him when he was at Patna ; 2 and 
in any case the stand taken by the diwan was not unreasonable, in 
view of the undertaking to pay customs, if the farman was not obtained 
within the seven months allowed for the purpose . 3 

At first Hedges appears to have been inclined to oppose to the last 
any payment of customs. Thus in August he told the Fort he thought 
that, if the Company would hazard a little loss of trade and stand to 
its terms, the Mughal officials would quickly be forced to desist from 
their unreasonable demands. 4 But this required the Company’s orders, 
as it might involve a withdrawal of its factories from Bengal, or making 
war against the Emperor, or both. 5 His hands also seem to have been 
forced by the payment of the amount due for the previous year to 
Rai Balchand by Gulabrai. 6 Hedges himself makes no reference to any 
such payment in his diary, and possibly he did not recognize it as a 
valid one. It was, however, probably on account of this receipt that 
Balchand did not impede the Company’s business for some time after 
the seven months’ period had expired. It was only on 30 October, 
while he was at Hugh on a visit, that he interviewed Hedges on the 
subject. He showed him several orders he had received from Sayyid 
Ahmad to demand payment of customs from the Company, and re¬ 
quired him to give a positive answer as to which of two alternatives he 
preferred, viz. either to pay customs at 3^ per cent, on the goods they 
bought according to the Company’s entries of them, or to let him re¬ 
cover customs from the Indian merchants who sold them to the Com¬ 
pany. What further negotiations, if any, took place is not on record; but 

1 9 Hug. 95, 104; H.D. i. 104. 2 Dac. let. 23 & 31 Aug., 9 Hug. 124, 126. 

3 C.H.I. iv. 307, goes farther and calls the claim to exemption from customs an indefensible 
one; but this is more open to argument, in view of the long-established freedom from them. 

4 Fort let. 20 Dec., 10 Hug. 29: cf. H.D. i. 133-4. 

5 Cf. summary in Hug. let. 19 Dec. (3A Misc. 76(2)) that, the farman being delayed, they must 
pay customs or withdraw their factories. 

6 Dac. let. 19 July, 9 Hug. 97 (H.D. i. 103); Kas. let. 12 Sept. & 6 Oct., H.D. i. 112, 126; 
anonymous memo, of 1687 in 30 F.S.G. (Ind. Antiquary, xl. 252). According to 9 Hug. 97 the 
amount due was Rs. 18,000, while H.D. i. 126 shows it as Rs. 13,917* 
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on 12 November Balchand sent the Agent a message that he had given 
orders to his officers to stop all the Company’s trade unless he agreed 
to the following proposal, viz. 

that since we had now been full 12 months, and had not yett obtained 
the King’s Phirmaun to free us from payment of customs, he was con¬ 
tented to allow us yett two months’ time more from this day, provided 
we would then be obliged to pay him all the last and this yeare’s 
custome, according to our entrys, or else we must be content not to 
receive or lade a parcel of goods more this shipping. 

The Council, after consulting the commanders of the Company’s 
ships, unanimously authorized Hedges to agree to these, or any better 
terms he could procure. Consequently he visited Balchand later in 
that day, and agreed to pay customs for this and the last year to him 
at Hugh, unless they produced a farman to the contrary by the time 
the goods had all been shipped. 1 Probably by arranging that the pay¬ 
ment should be made at Hugh Hedges intended ostensibly to take the 
matter out of the hands of Gulabrai; but on the other hand it is un¬ 
likely that Balchand agreed to dispense with the latter’s suretyship, as 
settled in 1682 at Dacca (p. 299). On this point Hedges’s diary is silent, 
but an entry of 17 November gives reasons why ‘custome must not be 
paid’. 2 And the letter to the Company of 19 December shows that he 
was still optimistic about getting the requisite farman from the 
Emperor. 3 

The likelihood of Aurangzeb giving it, however, continued to be 
prejudiced by the readiness of interlopers to pay customs. Three of 
their ships, the William and John , commanded by Capt. Read, the 
Lumley Castle (Capt. Alley), and the Constantinople (Capt. Smith), 
arrived at Balasore—the first on 4 April, and the other two on 19 
September. 4 The three commanders, with their supercargoes, came to 
Hugh; and Alley in particular kept great state, being ‘rowed [in his 
barge] with English mariners in coats with badges and four musicians’, 
and having ‘a great equipage with flags, like an Agent, [and] about 70 
or 80 peons to wait on him’. 5 In October he visited the Governor, 
Malik Burcoordar, 6 and Balchand: with the latter he agreed to pay 

1 Dac. let. 31 Aug., 9 Hug. 126, saying they were glad that Balchand was not troubling the 
Agent and Council; H.D. i. 132-3, 137. 

2 H.D. i. 139. 

3 3A Misc. 76(1), saying ‘the King promises fair’. 

4 9 Hug. 53, 134. 5 H.D. i. 94, 95, 118. 

6 Malik Burcoordar had been appointed Governor of Hugh and Balasore in place of Safid 
Muhammad, who had died in April or May (9 Hug. 62, 91, 122). 
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3^ per cent, customs on all goods imported and exported, ‘upon 
which they parted good friends’, and Balchand returned his visit on 
5 November. 1 Meanwhile Price had obtained a parwana from Shaista 
Khan, ordering Malik Burcoordar to seize and send the three comman¬ 
ders to Dacca. These evaded arrest, but Parkes and Davis, supercargoes 
of the William and John and Constantinople respectively, were im¬ 
prisoned on 29 October. Balchand, however, got them released two days 
later, saying he would be responsible to the Nawab for all demands 
by the Governor against them. Burcoordar, in reporting his proceedings 
to Shaista Khan, happened to say that no one would stand security for 
the interlopers from fear of the Company’s servants. This was un¬ 
fortunate for, on the report being read out in the Nawab’s durbar on 
26 November, Sayyid Ahmad took advantage of it to remark that this 
showed the tricks used to obstruct the new Company (as he termed the 
interlopers); that the latter were willing to pay customs, whereas 
the others refused to do this; and that to hinder their trade would 
be to the Emperor’s damage. To this—according to Cross—‘ the doting 
Nabob (being ruled since the death of Ray Nundelol by what he hears 
anyone say) replyed, “They should trade freely’”. Hedges thereupon 
notes that it would be impossible to refuse paying customs much longer, 
unless they resolved ‘to fall out with these people [i.e. the Mughal 
officers] very speedily ’. 2 On 8 November his diary records that Balchand 
had granted to Capt. Alley free liberty of trade; yet on the 16th it 
states that Balchand, in return for Hedges agreeing to pay him Rs. 
10,000—the same amount that Balchand said Alley had offered him 
for liberty of free trade—engaged to send the three commanders in 
custody to Dacca, and to forbid the merchants from trading with them. 

If Balchand ever intended to do this it was prevented by his death on 
29 November, shortly after his return to Murshidabad. 3 

The Governor also showed bad faith. On 8 November he received 
another parwana from the Nawab, forbidding any merchant from 
trading with the interlopers. The next day he made all the merchants 
sign documents obliging them not to traffic in goods with them, 
threatening severe penalties if they were discovered to have taken 
money for supplying goods. But (according to Hedges) this was all a 
pretence, for on 30 November he forced the Company’s merchants to 

1 H.D. i. 123, 130, 134. 

2 Dac. let. 19 Oct., 9 Hug. 155; H.D. i. 131, 132, 133, 141-2. ........ 

3 H.D. i. 136,138. As to Rai Balchand’s death, Hedges says (ibid. 140) that ‘he fell sick m ms 

tyrannicall progresse in these parts, forcing money from all persons, and continued sic ti 
came to his o\vne house at Muxoodavad’. 
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take money from Capt. Alley, telling them to provide goods speedily, 
so that he might sail in fifteen days at the latest. 1 He also wrote to 
Shaista Khan in favour of the interlopers, asking him to give them a 
parwana protecting them, in return for an annual present. 2 He could 
not be persuaded to do them any prejudice beyond occasionally fleecing 
them, and he let them go on with their trade. 3 In view of the favour 
thus shown to interlopers, in spite of all the efforts of Hedges, it seems 
rather hard on him that he was blamed by the Company for letting 
them have ‘such quiet admission to trade in the Bay’, compared with 
their reception on the Coromandel coast. 4 Another serious obstacle was 
that (according to Hedges) Beard and most of the Company’s servants 
at Hugh (including the Rev. John Evans and Trenchfield) countenanced 
the interlopers. 5 

The Company’s ship Kent reached Balasore from Batavia on 6 July. 
As she was a small vessel of about 140 tons it was unsafe for her to 
ride in the road during the monsoon: she therefore went on to Hugh, 
which she left on 23 November with a load of saltpetre for the Fort. 6 
Some seven days later the Hare was dispatched from Hugh to Persia, 
laden with sugar. 7 On 12 October two more Company’s ships, the 
George and the Golden Fleece , arrived at Balasore from England. They 
had been sent out in April, and brought no bullion on account of ‘the 
unparalleled failure of credit’ in London (p. 66). 8 This was disappoint¬ 
ing in view of the further large stock the Company had hoped to send, 
especially as both the Hugh and Kasimbazar factories were in great 
want of money. On this account on 13 October the Agent told the 
Balasore factors he could not meet their bills on the Hugh factory to 
the extent they asked for, and that it was so indebted that money went 
as fast as it came from the Rajmahal mint. 9 At Kasimbazar ever since 
May Charnock had been complaining bitterly of lack of supplies for the 
large investment required of him. In that month he said the factory 
was indebted to the amount of about Rs. 250,000, and that they had 
contracted for some 6£ lakhs of rupees in raw silk and silk goods; also 
that the mint at Rajmahal furnished money too slowly for the requisite 

1 H.D. i. 136, 140. 2 H.D. i. 144. 3 109 Sur. 88. 

4 Desp. 2 July 1684, 7 L.B. 330. 

5 H.D. i. 107, 118, 124, 130, 131, 136, 195. 

6 9 Hug. 85-86; H.D. i. 98, 106, 131, 140; Bal. entry of 6 Dec., O.C. 5006; 10 Hug. 28. The 
Kent had lost her captain, and Hedges put in Edward Barlow as chief mate. He had been turned 
adrift by his commander at Achin, and had come to the Bay in Mohun’s ship Recovery ( Barlow's 
Journal, ii. 360-1; H.D. i. 121-2). 

7 H.D. i. 140; 109 Sur. 87, 95. 

8 9 Hug. 151; H.D. i. 130; desp. 2 April, 7 L.B. 128-9. 

4180.4 
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9 O.C. 4978. 
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advances to its merchants. Subsequent letters reiterated this complaint: 
in August Hedges ordered 5 lakhs of rupees to be sent him from the 
mint, but Charnock said this sum would not come fast enough to 
satisfy his needs. 1 He moreover found it difficult to borrow as much as 
he wanted: on 29 October the factory debt amounted to Rs. 3J lakhs 
and he would require 3 lakhs more to meet demands that would accrue 
shortly. 2 He further said he was not receiving supplies from the mint 
in the proportion ordered by the Company, and hinted that the Hugh 
factory was taking too much of the money. 3 

This charge appears to have some foundation. The Company’s des¬ 
patch by the Prudent Mary had allotted to Charnock £100,000 to begin 
with, and said it intended to send him some £250,000 more by this 
year’s shipping. 4 Excluding the latter sum, Charnock should have re¬ 
ceived at least Rs. 888,888, taking the rupee at 2 s. 3 d. Against this, 
entries in the Kasimbazar diary, supplemented by letters from Robert 
Hedges in September to November, show that he actually got only Rs. 
706,897 (£79,519), including Rs. 49,200 for 3,936 gold mohursat Rs. 12^ 
a mohur (cf. p. 243). 5 On the other hand, no less than Rs. 418,150 were 
sent from Rajmahal to Hugh during the months of March to December, 6 
plus remittances in January and February, the figures of which are not 
available. This would be over £47,000, compared to the £12,500 allotted 
by the Company to Hugh in the previous year. 7 No doubt the Agent 
and Council financed the Balasore investment to some extent, but this 
was mainly met by twenty-six chests of treasure which that factory 
received in April, June, August, and November. 8 It seems clear, there¬ 
fore, that Hedges diverted a considerable part of the stock that should 
have gone to Kasimbazar to Hugh—a fact which is confirmed by the 
Company’s censure of Hedges for not having sent by the Prudent Mary 
any account of the distribution of its stock to the several factories. 9 

It may well be doubted whether, if the Company had sent out more 
treasure on the George and Golden Fleece , it would have become avail¬ 
able for this year’s investment, owing to the delay that took place in 
turning it into new rupees at Rajmahal. Daulat Beg, the mint super- 

1 9 Hug. 63-64, 94, 108-9, 113a; 3 Kas. 141, 145. 2 9 Hug. l 5S’H.D. i. 124. 

3 9 Hug. 137, 152. 4 7 L.B. 59, 61. 

3 3 Kas. 21-162, & (next sec.) 7; 9 Hug. 140, 154, 160, 174- The last remittances to Kasim¬ 

bazar amounted to Rs. 316,500 (£35,606), received in Jan.-March 1684, but nearly ha 0 t is 

went to repay loans at interest (3 Kas. 24, 50, 51, 68, 69, 87). 

6 9 Hug. 70, 78, 103, 113, 119, 129, 135, 136, 140, 154, 160, 174; 10 Hug. 2. 

7 Desp. 18 Nov. 1681, 6 L.B. 423. 

8 9 Hug. 52, 82, 102, 158, 159; O.C. 4955 * 


9 7 L.B. 330. 
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intendent, continued to charge a dasturi of 14 annas per Rs. 100, in 
addition to the levy of 3^ per cent, authorized by the parwana of 
November 1682 (p. 297). On a complaint made by Hill about this, 
another parwana forbidding the extra charge was obtained at Dacca 
and sent to him in May; but Daulat Beg refused to obey it, and a fresh 
objection had to be made to Sayyid Ahmad, who was annoyed at 
this and in July refused to interfere. 1 Then, at Charnock’s suggestion, 
the Council sought to get a parwana ordering the superintendent to 
employ more workmen in order to hasten the coining of the treasure: 
unfortunately this was so badly worded that it had no effect, except to 
irritate Daulat Beg. 2 Another one was procured and sent in November 
to Robert Hedges, who reported that the superintendent ‘playes the 
knave . . .; for a pretence he has imployed two or three men more, but 
the mint produces not so many rupees in a day as formerly’. 3 His 
tricks included minting cracked and badly stamped rupees, so that 
9,500 had to be returned from Kasimbazar to be restamped. 4 Delays 
also occurred because of Rai Balchand sending a large quantity of 
copper to be minted, ‘Moore fasts . . ., Hindu holly dayes’, and trouble 
about settling the new stamp. 5 Thus it took four months to complete 
the coining of twenty chests of treasure, which produced Rs. I76 ,ooo. 6 

The extension of the respite from payment of customs having been 
obtained (p. 296), the factory investments proceeded and finished 
smoothly, except at Malda and Kasimbazar. At the latter factory this 
was mainly due to a serious dispute that developed with the merchants, 
picars, and weavers, who were discontented with the valuation of their 
goods by Charnock. In February a great many of the weavers com¬ 
plained to one of Balchand’s servants that he had priced them too 
cheaply. The Agent, when at Kasimbazar, feared Charnock would not 
be able to increase the quantity of goods supplied, because of their 
dislike of his practices, as already mentioned (pp. 307-8). 7 In September 
the factors were packing the silks that were ready in the warehouse, 
and (in response to Hedges’s request) they dispatched a quantity of 
goods to Hugh in October and November. 8 By that time the dispute had 
come to a head. The merchants and picars, who were aggrieved over 
the pricing of their goods, complained to the Kazi of Murshidabad 
about it. On 2 December he issued a warrant, requiring the personal 

1 9 Hug. 47, 57, 60, 91, 104, 125-6; H.D. i. 104. 

2 9 Hug. 109, 113, 144, 150; H.D. i. 129. 

4 3 Kas. 89, 90, 100, 101, 160. 

6 Hill’s let. 21 June, 9 Hug. 78-79. 

8 H.D. i. m, 129; 9 Hug. 147, 152, 161; 3 Kas. 163. 


3 9 Hug. 171, 182. 

5 9 Hug. 76, 129. 

7 3 Kas. 4i; H.D. i. 85. 
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attendance of Charnock and Barker, his second, before him to answer 

the complaint. They authorized a vakil to represent them; but the Kazi 

insisted on their appearing in person—a thing that had never been 

done by the English or Dutch as being opposed to their good repute in 

the country. The picars ceased to come to the factory, so that it could 

not weigh or bale any silk for dispatch to Hugli; they also refused to 

bring in any goods. Later on, the efforts of Charnock to accommodate 

the matter resulted in half of them bringing taffetas, &c., which were 

sent to Hugli on 20 December. But the rest were recalcitrant, with the 

object (according to Charnock) of preventing the shipment of any more 

cloth to England; and its dispatch was, therefore, gravely slowed 
down. 1 

At Malda Anthony, before his death in April, had made contracts 
with the merchants which Hervey refused to stand by; and Hedges told 
the Company that the factory would, therefore, fall short in its in¬ 
vestment. As a matter of fact it did not send a single chest or bale 
of goods for shipment during the year, except some saltpetre and 
decayed turmeric that was obtained from the Purnea district and 
invoiced at only Rs. 867. 2 This was not due to any lack of funds, but 
(according to Hervey) to constant troubles with Har Narayan and his 
local agent, Jamshir Beg. In October the new Chief broke his long 
silence by sending two letters, complaining of the latter’s interference 
with the Englezabad factory by extorting presents, stopping goods, 
imprisoning its weavers, &c. He urged the Agent and Council to pro¬ 
cure a parwana from the Nawab to put an end to this interference, 
even if it should cost Rs. 5,000, saying that without it he despaired of 
sending one-tenth of the year’s investment, and even then it would 
come to about 25 per cent, over its proper value. According to Hedges 
the real truth was that the weavers and brokers at Dacca had sued Hervey 
for money owing to them, and had recovered Rs. 3,300 from Pownsett, 
whom he wanted to reimburse by providing him with the means of 
satisfying himself out of pretended expenses in obtaining this parwana. 3 

This surmise is partly corroborated by the following incident. When 
Hervey had gone two or three miles from Dacca on his way to Malda, 
the Nawab sent horsemen to bring him back to answer the brokers’ 
demands, and allowed him to proceed only on Pownsett’s assurance 

1 3 Kas. (last sec.) 5-6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 16-17; 9 Hug. 185, 187 ;H.D. i. 144. 

2 Hug. let. 19 Dec. & Hedges’s let. 18 Jan. 1684, 3A Misc. 76(1), 77(1); 9 Hug. 145,148. 

3 9 Hug. 141-2,148-9; H.D. i. 128. Jamshir Beg had apparently been displaced as faujdar of 
Malda in July (9 Hug. 87), but remained in a position, as Har Narayan’s agent, to obstruct the 
factory. 
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that he would satisfy the debt, if held to be due: also their troublesome 
claims are referred to in letters from Dacca. 1 The parwanas procured by 
Hedges for the relief of the factory’s grievances and the removal of 
Jamshir Beg (p. 297) had, it seems, proved useless; and the prospect 
of fresh orders from the Nawab being effective was, therefore, small. 
Pownsett advised against any attempt to get another parwana from him, 
and merely sent one addressed by Har Narayan to Jamshir Beg, and 
one from a high officer at Dacca to his son, the faujdar at Malda. 2 In 
November Hervey wrote that he feared most of the picars would 
abscond (as some had already done), so that they would not get in 
goods for which they had advanced money, nor be able to price the 
small quantity of cloth that was in the factory; also that the faujdar 
had already shown he did not respect the parwana from his father. 3 
Hervey’s excuse for his lengthy silence and failure to send diaries 
monthly was that he was still very ill and weak; 4 and the Agent’s 
view that the main reason for the bad state of affairs was his negligence 
appears probable. 5 

Hedges strongly suspected both Charnock and Hervey of conniving 
with interlopers. The charge against the former mainly centred round 
Naylor. The latter was at Murshidabad in November, and (according 
to Hedges) daily corresponded with Charnock, who had always been 
his intimate friend, ‘and without question either provides him [with] 
goods out of the Company’s warehouse or connives at the weavers and 
picars doing of it’. 6 In support of this suspicion he said Charnock had 
not given the least notice of Naylor’s villainy in any of his official 
letters; but on 14 November (three days prior to the date of this entry 
in his diary) Charnock wrote to Hugh complaining of Naylor’s activi¬ 
ties and asked for orders about him, 4 it being a shame he should run up 
and down the countrey under the English name’, especially as (accord¬ 
ing to his information) he intended to pay customs. He followed this 
up with several letters in November and December, further reporting 
Naylor’s proceedings, including his stealthy purchase and dispatch of 
goods, supposedly for interlopers, and his payment of Rs. 2,740 as 
customs at 3! per cent. He asked for early steps to be taken to remove 
him. The information supplied by Charnock agrees in the main with 
that given separately to Hedges, 7 and the facts seem to disprove the 


1 9 IIu 8- 57 , 89, 144-5. 

3 9 Hug. 143,176. 

5 3 A Misc. 77(1). 

7 9 Hug. 162, 173, 174, 175, 180; H.D. i. 140, 141, 144-5. 


2 9 Hug. 168-9, 1 7 1-2. 
4 9 Hug. 148. 

6 H.D. i. 138-9. 
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accusation against Charnock. As to Hervey, Hedges suspected him of 
corresponding with Capt. Alley and supplying him with goods from the 
factory, on the evidence of one of his peons and a native boatman. 1 
There is nothing on record by which this can be checked. 

At Patna the Company’s business went on pretty smoothly, though 
there was considerable delay in procuring the usual parwanas for its 
free trade from the Nawab, Buzurg Umed, and Mir Kalan, the Em¬ 
peror’s diwan. The latter demanded a present on the higher scale given 
by the Dutch, while the factors refused to give a larger one than was 
customary; and though the diwan on 30 April ordered his parwana to 
be written, it was not delivered till 8 September. Under the Emperor’s 
orders the Nawab was away from Patna for three months between March 
and June, fighting a local rebel; this, and his ‘ hungry ’ officers, delayed 
the receipt of his parwana to 30 July. 2 Meanwhile Peachey had left 
for Kasimbazar on 19 June, and Meverell presided up to the arrival of 
Dodd and Sowden, the new Chief and third, on 9 August. 3 The Nawab 
showed considerable favour to the factors: he allowed them access to 
him through his khansama (steward) Banwaridas, who was more helpful 
than his diwan; and when the Emperor’s diwan proposed in August 
that customs should be levied on the saltpetre and turmeric that was 
ready to be sent to Hugh he refused to allow it, saying that his father, 
Shaista Khan, had written in favour of the English, and until Aurang- 
zeb s reply came it was unlawful to demand them. 4 At his request the 
factory sent him two gunners for his warfare, and got the Agent to 
agree to let him have, in addition to his usual present, one of the 
horses the Welfare had brought to Hugh on her return voyage from 
Persia on 26 September, 5 The saltpetre investment made good pro¬ 
gress, and the boats left with 38,608 maunds, in charge of Walter 
Littleton, about 5 September. 6 On 31 October they were followed by 
4,005 maunds of turmeric. 7 Cloth was also for the first time sent from 
the factory in January to the value of Rs. 45,059, and in December to 
the extent of seven bales of chintz worth Rs. 1,555. 8 The silks required 

1 H.D. i. 129, 142. 

2 1 Pat. 3, 5, 6, 10, 13, 22, 31, 32; 9 Hug. 17, 51, 58, 78, 98, 134. The war with the rebel was 
inconclusive, and the Nawab had to fight him again in November (i Pat. 39; 9 Hug. 173). 

3 1 Pat. 22, 25-28, 29; 9 Hug. 74-75, 114- 

4 1 Pat. 6, 9, 21, 25, 26, 29, 30; 9 Hug. 78, 115. 

5 1 Pat. 17, 26, 29, 35; 9 Hug. 7, 8, 96 ; H.D. i. 118, 130-1. 

6 1 Pat. 29, 32, 33; 9 Hug. 58, 75, 129, 134. 

7 1 Pat. 35, 36; 9 Hug. 170. Of this turmeric, 999 bags were wrecked on the way from Hugli 
to Balasore, and the 741 bags saved were sold for only Rs. 150: 6 Hug. (1684) 24,37; 10 Hug. 

59 » 8 4 - 8 1 Pat. 2, 3, 40, & (next sec.) 2; 9 Hug. 17, 37; 10 Hug. 8 
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were found to be too dear at Patna, and the factors sent for them to 
Benares, whence they were on their way at the end of the year. 1 On 
31 July Meverell, with a view to stopping suspected exports of saltpetre 
for the interlopers, got the Nawab to forbid any sale of it except 
through the English or Dutch; and, with some omissions, this stoppage 

lasted to the close of the year, 2 

The Dacca factory was supplied with over Rs. 40,000 from the 
Rajmahal mint in April and June, in order to enable it to start its 
investment; while in August it got six chests of rials, worth Rs. 49 , 33 1 ■ 
and in September the Council ordered Rs. 50,000 more to be sent to it 
from Rajmahal: 3 so that, contrary to Vincent’s practice, it was fur¬ 
nished in good time with adequate funds. By 21 September it had 
advanced as much money as was a reasonable supply for the goods 
expected to be in time for lading in the ships; and in October the 
brokers began to bring in their cloth. 4 On 13 November Pownsett sent 
off thirty-one chests and seven bales of several sorts, such as mulmuls 
and tanjibs; and on 22 December he dispatched twenty-four more 
chests. The total value of the cloth sent came to Rs. 50,320; on 31 
December he hoped to dispatch 5,000 more pieces in ten days, but 
feared that was all he could get. 5 Nedham had been employing agents 
to buy up cloth both here and at Malda; 6 and this may have reduced 
the quantity procurable by Pownsett. Towards the end of the year 
a warehouse, which was badly wanted for storing cloth, was nearing 
completion; it wanted only its roof, timber for which was shortly ex¬ 
pected from Balasore. 7 The second, Eyres, fell dangerously ill, but re¬ 
covered ; and he was allowed in August to go on leave to Hugh, where 
he had a relapse. He was still away at the end of the year. 

Little information is available as to the investment by the Hugh 
factory, except that it had contracted for goods to the value of Rs. 
400,000 (£45,000), and that some merchants there were willing to pro¬ 
vide cloth without being given the usual advances. Copper brought by 
the Kent was, however, used in August for making advances. 9 Matura- 
das continued to be employed as chief merchant, and was described 
by Hedges as a great and powerful one, who promised to be true and 
faithful, as he had been to Vincent. 10 Ellis charged Hedges with not 

1 I Pat. 37; 10 Hug. 8. 2 1 Pat. 28, 29, 35, 36, 40; 9 Hug. 151, 170. 

3 9 Hug. 71, 79 , 89, 122, 124, 144. 4 9 Hug. 144, 156. 

5 9 Hug. 171, 175, 184; 10 Hug. 1, 3. 6 9 Hug. 143, 146, 183. 

’ 9 Hug. 41, 88, 124, 168, 183. 8 9 Hug. 9 l > I2 4 » 169, 183; 10 Hug. 11. 

9 Hug. let. 19 Dec., 3A Misc. 76(2); H.D. i. 76, 106. 

10 Hedges’s let. 13 Jan., 3A Misc. 75(1). 
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only employing him contrary to orders from Sir Josiah Child, but also 

consulting him about the Company’s business immoderately and taking 

him on his tours. 1 The Company, however, in a despatch of 5 September 

said it did not object to Maturadas, except for his, or any other 

Indian, being employed singly; it wanted a company of merchants to 
be established, as at Madras. 2 

Maturadas was used in April for a remittance of Rs. 50,000 to the 
Company s merchants at Balasore for that factory’s investment; but 
the result seems to have been unsatisfactory, as the full amount had 
not been received by 16 July, and he refused to make payment to some 
of the merchants. 3 In September Fitz Hugh reported that they had 
contracted for cloth to the value of Rs. 267,100, against which the 
merchants had taken European goods worth Rs. 41,725. 4 In the same 
month they were in great want of money, but this was relieved in 
November by their getting six chests of rials from the George* In 
December the merchants were bringing in goods slowly, on the pretence 
that they were being stopped on the way down from up-country; but 
the factors suspected that some of the merchants had traded with the 
interlopers, though on the other hand it was thought from the small 
amount of their investments that the latter had received little or no 
encouragement. 6 In April there arrived a new Nawab of Orissa, Abdun- 
Nazir Khan, who was a son of Shaista Khan. 7 The Governor, Safid 
Khan, had demanded a written undertaking to pay customs unless a 
farman to the contrary was obtained within a limited time, similar to 
that given at Dacca; but on his death (p. 319 n.) the matter dropped. 8 
Thomas Haggerston, a Bombay freeman, who had run away from 
Surat with gold and pearls worth Rs. 30,000, and had arrived at 
Balasore in Capt. Burton’s pink, the Advice , in June or July, gave the 
factors a lot of trouble. The Agent and Council ordered them to arrest 
him and confine him in the Herbert ; also to seize his effects. They secured 
him about 25 July, and sent him on board the Herbert on II August. 9 
Under instructions from the Council they sent him in the Good Hope to 
Hugh on 18 August; but he escaped from the factory there on 14 
November with the help of his sentry and two other soldiers, whom 
he took away with him. 10 The factors managed to obtain from his 

1 H.D. i. 120-1. 2 7 L.B. 219. 

3 O.C. 4921; 9 Hug. 61, 97. 4 9 Hug. 127. 

5 9 Hug. 138, 159; O.C. 4985* 4986. 6 9 Hug. 138, 139, 141, 156, 182. 

7 9 Hug. 42; 3 Kas. 59; O.C. 4942. 8 9 Hug. 52, 62; O.C. 4929. 

9 O.C. 4953, 4954; 9 Hug. 92, 100, 101, 102, 106, 107; H.D. i. 96-97; ii. 190. 

10 O.C. 4955; 9 Hug. 110; 109 Sur. 87; O.C. 4966, 4969, 4991; H.D. i. 190-2; ii. 192. 
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property the sum of Rs. 4,866, which they remitted to Hugh after the 
end of the year. 1 The Agent and Council also realized Rs. 1,798 by the 
sale of Haggerston’s half share in the Advice , making a total recovery 

of Rs. 6664. 2 

Of the remaining six ships, the George was given her dispatch by the 
Agent and Council on 30 November, and left Balasore on 13 December 
for the Coromandel coast to take in her lading at several ports for 
England. 3 The Welfare left Hugh about 17 December with a cargo of 
saltpetre for the Fort and England. 4 The Prudent Mary ‘received her 
dispatches for England’ on the 21st of that month, and sailed on the 
25th with a lading worth Rs. 293,777. 5 Her commander, Capt. Lake, 
whom Hedges believed to have connived with the interlopers, and to be 
‘a base, unw’orthy fellow’, took home the wife of How, a pilot who 
commanded the Thomas , against his will. 6 The Henry and William was 
ready to sail from Hugh for Persia about the end of December, with a 
cargo of sugar and other goods: the latter were included, as the Com¬ 
pany’s Agent at Gombroon had asked that cloth, such as fine rumals, 
mulmuls, and cossaes should be sent in addition to sugar. 7 Besides her, 
only the Herbert and Golden Fleece remained in Balasore roads at the 
close of the year. Sampson Chester left his command of the Ganges in 
December, and was succeeded by Edward Tench. 8 Hedges and his 
Council were of opinion that the sloops were ‘very chargeable’; and 
that three or four boats like those used by the London custom-house 
would be better: on the other hand, they asked the Fort to have two 
new sloops of about 25 tons each built for them. 9 

In place of Rai Balchand a new Governor, named Karim-ul-Mulk, 
arrived at Murshidabad on 21 December. 10 At Hugh, on the receipt of 
news of Balchand’s death, Parmeshwardas was taken into custody by 
the Governor, pending orders from the Nawab at Dacca. The latter, in 
July or later, had ordered Rai Balchand to turn him out of the service 
on account of complaints against him; Balchand accordingly pro¬ 
claimed that all who had any grievance against Parmeshwardas should 

1 10 Hug. 2; O.C. 5006, f. 3. 2 109 Sur. 87, 130. 

3 O.C. 5000, 5006, f. 2; H.D. i. 132. 4 3A Misc. 76(1); M.R. (1684) 3. 

5 H.D. i. 144; 6 Hug. (1684 sec.) 16; 3A Misc. 76(1). 

6 3A Misc. 77(2); H.D. i. 90, 128, 135, 137-8. The Company agreed that Capt. Lake had done 
‘very ill* in this, but said that on the other hand he had behaved worthily in rescuing Ellis ‘from 
those barbarians’—an incident not otherwise on the records (7 L.B. 380). As to his subsequent 
imprisonment and death in Siam, see M. Collis, Siamese While, pp. hi, 192. 

7 3A Misc. 76(1), 77(2); 109 Sur. 87; 9 Hug. 130. She left Hugh on 9 Jan. 1684 (6 Hug. 5, 10). 

8 9 Hug. 185; O.C. 5006, f. 2, 5023, 5024. 9 3A Misc. 78(1); H.D. i. 105. 

10 3 Kas. 8, 11. The name is spelt ‘Cremullmullick’ in 10 Hug. 129. 
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make their demands to him. Hedges says that thereupon more than 
3,000 poor men gathered, complaining of his exactions; and that 
Balchand gave them about Rs. 2,000, a small sum compared with the 
5 lakhs of rupees which Parmeshwardas had forced from the merchants 
and poor inhabitants, most of which went into Balchand’s pocket. 
Two days later the Rai put the people he had compensated into prison 
and forced them to refund the amounts they had received, and to give 
much more to gain their release. Other aggrieved persons were made to 
affirm before the Kazi that they had received their money back. And 
by 10 November Parmeshwardas had been restored to office and was de¬ 
manding jazia from the inhabitants of Hugh. 1 Parmeshwardas did not, 
however, trouble the factory much this year; and on 11 July the Agent 
and Council presented him with Rs. 1,500 and broadcloth to the value 
of Rs. 300 for his civility in passing their talikas, or bills of entry, for 
customs. 2 In December one Aziz Beg, who spoke Turkish and with whom 
Hedges had become friendly at Dacca, was appointed to succeed him. 3 

This was a comparatively quiet year, but is marked by the opposi¬ 
tion to the Agent that arose among the Company’s servants. It had 
other misfortunes for him. In July Hedges at Hugh suffered the loss of 
both his wife and the personal servant who had accompanied him from 
England. 4 And at the end of the year he was being dismissed by the 
Company, mainly because in January he had been privy to the open¬ 
ing and detention of a letter addressed by Beard to Sir Josiah Child, 
and intended to be sent home on the Defence . 5 


BENGAL, 1684 

The records for this year supply ample material for a full account. 
The Hugh vols. 6 and 10 contain nearly the complete correspondence 
between the Hugh and the other factories for all but a part of December ; 
while O.C. vol. 44 supplies missing letters to Balasore. The factory 

1 9 Hug. 125; H.D. i. 134, 135, 140-1. 2 H.D. i. 98. 

3 9 Hug. 183, 184; H.D. i. 144. Probably he was the Aziz Beg who was Governor of Hugh in 
1672, and of Rajmahal in 1675 ( E.F . ii. 351, 395). 

4 H.D. i. 104; ii. 25. His wife died in childbirth on 6 July: no reference to this appears in 
Hedges’s own diary, or in the India Office records, except in a letter from Child and his Council 
at Surat on 28 Oct. (10 Hug. 19). 

5 Commn. 29 Dec. and desp. 21 Dec., 7 L.B. 234, 238. The only facts known about it are that 
Johnson ‘had the sight of’ the letter; that this abused Hedges, to whom Johnson ‘communi¬ 
cated’ it; and that Hedges detained the letter, intending to call Beard to account, and (if 
possible) procure its ‘public recantation’ (Hedges’s let. to Sir Henry Johnson, 30 Jan. 1683, 
B.M. Addl. MSS. No. 22,186, reproduced in H.D. ii. 42-43). 
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diaries for Patna and Balasore are complete, and that for Kasimbazar 
gives items for the first six months and December. Hedges’s Diary 
contains useful information for the last six months; and summaries of 
the Bay letters to the Company, and of some to the Fort, are in 

Misc. vol. 3A. 

The year is notable for the dismissal of the Agent Hedges and the 
replacing of the Bengal factories under Gyfford and his Council at Fort 
St. George. This took effect from the beginning of September, and the 
year’s history naturally divides itself into two parts accordingly. 

The first three months were mainly occupied in getting down the 
ladings for the two remaining ships, the Herbert and the Golden Fleece. 
The former left Balasore on 1 February with a full tonnage worth about 
Rs. 869,000; but Hedges and his Council said it was not so rich as ex¬ 
pected, owing to the want of fine Kasimbazar silks. 1 The sailing of the 
Fleece was in the first instance delayed in expectation of goods from 
Malda; these arrived too late to be sent in the sloop Arrival , which left 
Hugh on 12 March with the last lading for her. 2 Unfortunately she did 
not reach Balasore till 26 March, and Capt. Cooke, the commander of 
the Fleece , was impatiently awaiting orders to sail, in view of the 
lateness of the season. 3 From 28 March to 5 April Fitz Hugh and Cooke 
remained at the banksal (custom-house), in order that she might be 
dispatched as soon as possible; but boisterous winds prevented the 
commander from getting to his ship. 4 It was not till 10 April that he 
was given his sailing orders; but Cooke called a council of his officers, 
which decided that it was not safe for the ship to leave and that she 
should remain in the roads till the monsoon would allow her to go about 
the end of July or the beginning of August. 5 Both the Balasore Council 
and the Agent and Council considered that the Fleece might have 
sailed on the 10th, as three Dutch ships did on that day ; but Cooke gave 
reasons against this view. 6 

Meanwhile the Company’s ship Ann arrived at Balasore on 20 March. 7 
George Heron was sent from Hugh to pilot her up the Ganges, and 
she reached the factory there on 21 April. 8 She brought a despatch of 

1 3A Misc. 77(1), 78(2); 1 Bal. 5; 6 Hug. 16, 23. The cargo included twenty-nine chests of 
shellac, obtained by Charnock from Birbhum (6 Hug. 9-10; entries 4 & 18 June 1683, 3 Kas. 
98, 101). 

2 3A Misc. 78(2); 6 Hug. 28, 29, 30, 32. 3 10 Hug. 58, 60, 66. 

4 1 Bal. 13; 10 Hug. 67, 68, 73-74; O.C. 5124. 

5 6 Hug. 50; 1 Bal. 17; 10 Hug. 78, 83; O.C. 5125. 

6 10 Hug. 86, 95; 6 Hug. 45, 47, 50. 

8 6 Hug. 36, 44, 49, 51; 10 Hug. 67, 77. 


7 1 Bal. 12; 10 Hug. 61. 
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30 May 1683, in which Hedges and his Council were authorized to 
dismiss and send home refractory and unfaithful servants of the 
Company, without any exclusion of members of the Hugh Council; 
she also brought a new member of the latter, Thomas Ley, whose 
abilities had been favourably reported on. 1 Of the six chests of treasure 
consigned on her, the Bay Council allotted four to the Balasore factory, 
and ordered the remaining two to be sent to Hugh. 2 This did little to¬ 
wards relieving the great want of money for starting the year’s invest¬ 
ments ; at Balasore money could not be borrowed except at a high rate 
of interest, and about the end of June the four chests of rials, worth 
Rs. 32,000, had to be supplemented by 4>000 gold mohurs towards 
requisite advances to its merchants for the cloth investment. 3 The two 
chests of gold ingots sent to Hugh produced only Rs. 10,918 at the 
Rajmahal mint ; 4 and in July Hedges had to tell Charnock that, beyond 
providing him with Rs. 60,000 over the 5 lakhs ordered for him in 

*683 (p. 322), no money could be given him till a further supply came 
from England. 5 

The conflict between Hedges and Hervey still continued. In January 
the latter sent the Englezabad factory diaries for August to December 
1683, saying they had been delayed by his illness. He complained of the 
factory’s ‘bleeding condition’, through the failure to obtain a parwana 
from Dacca to stop the boycott by its weavers and picars (p. 324); and 
he attributed this to Price’s neglect, as shown by the fact that the 
indigent picars got one, ordering the factors to have all their goods 
priced, and their accounts made, according to law. This, however, was 
alleviated in February by the receipt of a parwana from Karim-ul- 
Mulk, referring the dispute to Rufiial Zaman [Rafi-uz-Zaman], the 
faujdar of Malda and Rajmahal: by bribery it was made up suffi¬ 
ciently to permit of twenty-seven chests of cloth, worth Rs. 16,720, 
being sent off on 2 March. 6 Meanwhile a controversy started about an 
entry in the December diary regarding the loss of some bales of silk, 
which under a contract made by Hervey in September were to be sup¬ 
plied by a merchant on a commission of 2 \ per cent. Hedges objected 
that the factory had no orders to supply silk, and that the loss must 
not fall on the Company. Hervey with some heat replied that the loss 
in any case fell on the merchant, and that the factors had been ordered 

1 7 L.B. 130; 3A Misc. 79(2). 2 6 Hug. 36, 65; 10 Hug. 79. 

3 6 Hug. 52, 65; 10 Hug. 38, 53, 58, 60, 65, 67, 86, hi, 131; 1 Bal. 26. 

4 6 Hug. 66; 10 Hug. 122. 

5 6 Hug. 35, 70, 76; 10 Hug. 59, 60. 6 10 Hug. 10, 33, 35, 56. 
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in May to get ‘all the goods of every sort’ they could procure. He also 
excused the blame thrown on him for the late submission of the diaries 
by saying it had caused the Company no prejudice, as everyone of long 
experience knew that its affairs went very much better at the time when 
neither diaries nor ‘deceitful consultations’ were required . 1 This was 
the last official letter to be signed by him. On 14 March the Agent and 
Council replied, telling him that until he could produce an order by the 
Company, making the factory independent, he must be content with 
‘the hard fare’ of criticism and inquiries; but Hervey had died on the 
previous day . 2 Peachey, the second at Englezabad, was authorized to 
act as Chief and ordered to send all Hervey’s estate, papers, women, 
bastard children, and slaves to Hugh in Jolland’s charge . 3 These duly 
arrived there in May . 4 Hedges estimated his estate at Rs. 220,000 
(£24,750), saying he was first ‘set up’ by winning Rs. 1,500 at play 

from a purser at Balasore. s 

At the end of May Hedges vainly hoped that, with Hervey dead and 
the help of Ley, his new councillor, he would be able to call some of his 
antagonists to account and overcome (at least in part) the intestine 
differences,which, he told the Company, were increasing. 6 Unfortunately 
his diary contains no entries between 12 January, when he closed it for 
dispatch to England by the Herbert in his justification, and 2 July, 
about the time he heard of his dismissal. 7 On its resumption, however, 
he makes it clear that Ley, who was a Presbyterian like Beard, had 
sided with the latter ‘in every thing, right or wrong, just or unjust, out 
of malice to me’. 6 He seems, however, to have been little handicapped 
in the continuation of his contest with Charnock. In January the Agent 
and Council disapproved of Charnock’s interference with Haines s 
goods (p. 314), and remarked that by the same rule Charnock should 
have given an account of all goods sent down by him and others of his 
Council. Charnock replied that he knew of no prohibited goods being 
sent from the Kasimbazar factory, except those of Haines and Langley; 
and he asked, if they had any information to the contrary, that they 
would let him know so that he might make an answer accordingly. 9 

' 6 Hug. 12, 31; 10 Hug. 34-35. 2 6 Hug. 3 1 > 10 Hug. 

5 6 Hug. 34, 33. 4 6 Hug. 54 ; i° Hug. 73 . 75 . 76 - 

sfl.D i.152 3 A Misc. 79(2). 

7 fl.D. i. 147-8, 152. Hedges says he was hoping to get the entries in the diary he kept for the 
Company copied into it, but this was refused after his dismissal was known (ibid. 148). 

8 H.D. i. 149-50. He further says that Ley knew nothing of the Company’s business in general, 
and was so unskilled in the common rudiments of arithmetic that he could not even divide with 
four figures (ibid. 150). 

9 6 Hug 2 ; 10 Hug. 15. 
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In February Charnock and his colleagues were rebuked for ‘shameful 
neglect ’ in being four months behindhand with their diaries, for not 
having given an account of the money received from Rajmahal, and for 
their having written to Pownsett at Dacca for redress of their griev¬ 
ances without reporting it to the Agent, as if they looked on themselves 
as independent of the Hugh factory, thereby slighting it. Shortly 
afterwards the diaries of October and November 1683 reached Hugh, 
and its Council objected to entries in them with ‘reproachful reflec¬ 
tions ’ on that body for summoning Langley and Watson, saying that 
it could not conceive by what authority Charnock took this freedom, 
and that ‘a little more modesty’ would have been better ‘in this un¬ 
happy conjuncture’ of the Company’s affairs in the Bay. Charnock 
replied that the delay in sending the diaries was due to want of proper 
assistance; that they had written direct to Dacca in order to save time, 
as the matter was very urgent; that no disrespect was intended, and 
that ‘these little punctillioes and niceties’ should be waived, when the 
Company’s interest ‘lyes so much at stake’; and that, as to the re¬ 
marks complained of, he considered that, as second of the Bay, he had 
the privilege of commenting on all affairs in which the Company re¬ 
ceived prejudice. 1 In March Hedges retorted that he and his Council 
did not agree with him: the second in the Bay had no more right than 
any other Chief to examine into the Company’s business done by the 
Agent and Council, except when he was sitting with them in Council. 
They added it was not improbable that Charnock might in a short time 
have enough to do in giving an account of his own miscarriages. The 
latter then said he was not afraid to answer for his actions, and was so 
far from being terrified by these menaces that, whenever a general 
Council should be called, it was more likely that he would be able to 
make ‘inquisition into the miscarriages of others’. To a suggestion by 
Hedges that the Chief and his colleagues might be charged with the 
expenses due to the trouble with their picars and merchants, as they 
had not sought the advice and assistance of the Agent and Council, 
who might have settled it, they replied that the latter had refrained 
from intervening, when approached by the picars for a settlement: 2 
they also thanked God that the Company were merchants well ex¬ 
perienced in the method of trade and so would be ‘more candid in their 

1 6 Hug. 14, 21-22; 10 Hug. 31-32, 44. 

2 Cf. H.D. i. 150, where Hedges says that Charnock ‘out of meer pride and malice’ would not 
consent to the Agent giving an award, as desired by the picars: but against this is the fact that 
apparently the Agent and Council never asked Charnock for his consent in the matter, and 
merely told him they were sorry about the dispute (6 Hug. 5; 10 Hug. 63). 
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censure’. To this the Agent and Council retorted that they equally 
thanked God the Company were experienced merchants, and they re¬ 
buked Charnock for trumpeting in his letter over the Agent’s failure to 
get the demand for payment of customs withdrawn, saying it was ‘ill 
jesting with edged tools’. 1 

In April and May the correspondence became still more acrimonious. 
On 18 April Hedges said that the Kasimbazar factors in a letter of 11 April 
(which has disappeared except for a summary of it in the Kasimbazar 
diary) not only justified and applauded themselves for their proceed¬ 
ings with the picars, but stated it would be exceedingly advantageous 
to the Company if persons who sought for their own benefit to per¬ 
petuate ill customs were discouraged to the utmost. He and his Coun¬ 
cil asked them to explain their meaning, and to say who those persons 
were. On 13 May Charnock answered that one of the things they re¬ 
ferred to was the employment of, and supply of vast sums to, mer¬ 
chants, &c., who were known to assist interlopers and to be furnishing 
them with goods: next was the making of excessive contracts at one 
factory for goods that were properly procurable at other places, contrary 
to the Company’s positive orders—an obvious hit at the expansion of the 
Hugh investment and the employment of Maturadas. He added, with 
reference to his criticism of Hedges’s attempt, contrary to his advice, 
to get a farman through the Nawab at Dacca, that he still considered 
it an ‘irregular way’ for obtaining one, and that the Company would 
find this to be so ‘by wofull experience’. 2 Hedges had also in the letter 
of 18 April said he thanked God the Hugh factory had kept itself free 
from broils with the natives, and that recrimination would in no way 
exterminate the crimes of the Kasimbazar factors: have but a little 
patience, and the time (we hope) is nere at hand, when you will be 
required to give an account of these false accusations and malitious re¬ 
flections ... in divers of your late letters and diaries ’. To this Charnock’s 
repartee was that it was no wonder they were embroiled with their 
merchants, &c., when the latter found two markets for their goods: 
they were not in the least conscious of any crimes, and desired the 
diaries to be sent home and their remarks referred to the Company, nor 
were they in any way ‘affrighted to answer when lawfully appointed’. 3 


1 6 Hug. 27, 31, 42; 10 Hug. 52, 62-63. 

2 6 Hug. 47-48; 10 Hug. 93-94. Charnock since November 1681 had advocated sending a 
vakil to Aurangzeb’s court (cf. p. 263 ante). Muhammad Harif, the Hugh vakil sent by Vincent, 
was recalled by Hedges in May 1683 (9 Hug. 58). 

3 3 Kas. 75-76; 6 Hug. 47-48; 10 Hug. 64, 93-94. Threder dissented from the remarks 
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Thereafter the correspondence between the two factories became less 
provocative. 

The dispute at Kasimbazar (p. 324) grew steadily worse during the 
year. On 2 January the Kazi pronounced a fatwa (finding) against the 
factors for contempt of his authority by not appearing in his court; 
and the situation was strained till the 25th, when they received a 
parwana procured by Pownsett at Charnock’s instance. This was an 
order from the Nawab to Karim-ul-Mulk to have the business put to 
arbitration and to see that no injustice was done them; it was accom¬ 
panied by another from the Kazi of Dacca to the Kazi at Murshidabad 
that the English should not be expected to answer a claim in person. 
This resulted in the Governor making the recalcitrant picars weigh and 
deliver the remainder of the March bund silk, which was dispatched to 
Hugh after samples had been taken from each bag for subsequent 
valuation by arbitrators. 1 Some of the picars, however, being dis¬ 
contented, went to Dacca at the end of February, and obtained a 
parwana from the Nawab, ordering the silk in dispute to be valued by 
the Emperor’s broker at Murshidabad in the presence of the Kazi, 
before whom the Kasimbazar factors should personally appear. This 
broker was a Hindu merchant, who had himself contracted to supply 
fifty bales of March bund silk, so was a ‘confederate’. Charnock 
strongly objected and hoped Pownsett would soon get a parwana 
revoking this order. 2 The latter met with great difficulties, especially 
from the Nawab’s assistant, Kasidas, who was a fellow-casteman of 
the chief picar-appellant, and in March he despaired of getting the 
desired parwana without making a considerable present to the Nawab. 3 
By 12 April, however, he had prevailed on the vacillating Nawab to 
order the business to be arbitrated on by some of the Company’s 
merchants, whose names were to be submitted by Charnock and his 
Council. A parwana accordingly was actually written, but the Nawab 
hesitated over its sealing, and finally in May, though it had been 
sealed, he refused to give it to Pownsett, saying they must abide by 
his former orders. 4 Charnock consequently wrote to Hugli, pressing 
the need for speedy orders to give a present to Shaista Khan, a 
request to which Hedges and his Council at once acceded. 5 

reflecting on the Agent’s proceedings in the Kas. let. 13 May, as being beyond his own authority 
as he conceived it (10 Hug. 94). 1 3 Kas. 14, 16-17, 20-22, 40; 10 Hug. 32, 37. 

2 3 Kas. 41-43, 53-55; 10 Hug. 37, 41, 47, 50. The picars are said to have given the Nawab a 
bribe of Rs. 5,000 (3 Kas. 58; 10 Hug. 71). 

3 10 Hug. 51, 54, 71; 3 Kas. 58, 64. Kasidas had been Rai Nandalal’s assistant ( H.D . i. 87). 

4 10 Hug. 80, 87, 88, 91, 99; 3 Kas. 77-78, 96. 5 10 Hug. 99; 6 Hug. 58, 59. 
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Accordingly the Dacca factors, as a preliminary, gave Kasidas one- 
third of the present intended for the Nawab, but he refused it, saying 
the latter would not now remove the business from the Kazi s court, 
unless Karim-ul-Mulk wrote that it could be done only by the merchants. 
As this attempt had failed, Charnock, at Pownsett s suggestion, sent 
on 23 June a formal petition to the Nawab, stating his grievances. He 
also on II June wrote to Hugh, imputing that the matter was still, at 
the instance of Gulabrai and Price, being hindered by Kasidas, who 
worked only as the Agent’s vakil and boasted of his independence of 
Pownsett: the latter had thus to employ another vakil for durbar 
affairs, ‘soe that what is built by the Chiefs is pulled down by the 
other’. He asked Hedges to take ‘some speedy remedy’ for this, and 
to make a petition himself to Shaista Khan to have the business 
composed by merchants. Again the Agent and Council immediately 
complied. On 21 June they sent the proposed petition to Pownsett to 
present it to the Nawab. They had already on 6 June come to the con¬ 
clusion that Gulabrai was 4 a sley, treacherous villain ’ over the customs 
question (p. 317); and Price was recalled to Hugh from Dacca, which 
he left on 4 July. 1 Within a fortnight after his departure Pownsett at 
last obtained a parwana, ordering Karim-ul-Mulk to see the matter 
ended by the arbitration of merchants—a fact corroborating his and 
Charnock’s belief that Price had been the main obstacle to its being 

granted. 2 

The order reached Kasimbazar on 28 July, and relieved a situation 
that had become very strained. The picars, with the parwana in their 
favour and accompanied by an officer of the Nawab to see it executed, 
arrived at Murshidabad on 20 March. The factors had difficulty in 
avoiding pressure put on them to appear before the Kazi; the Nawab s 
emissary also wanted a positive answer whether they would comply 
with the parwana; but on 21 April by a present of Rs. 250 they got 
him to agree to wait for ten or twelve days longer, in expectation of 
another parwana in their favour. 3 In May, at the Governor s request, 
they sent the factory vakil and some native writers with the accounts 
of the March bund silk, on the understanding that he would get the 

1 3 Kas. 109; 10 Hug. 108,109, 119; 6 Hug. 62, 65-66. Charnock had already in March written 
against Gulabrai and Price as ‘villaines’, who underhand assisted the picars (io Hug. 63). From 
Cross’s let. 30 June, it appears that Price was summoned to Hugh to vindicate himself against 
Charnock’s charges ( H.D. i. 151). 

2 10 Hug. 133,135,153. On the other hand, according to Cross, the parwana was really obtained 

by Gulabrai, to whom Pownsett gave Rs. 2,000 for the purpose. Hedges also contended that his 
petition to the Nawab helped towards it {H.D. i. 151, 153). 3 3 Kas. 59-65, 7i~74> 77~8o. 
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business arbitrated on by merchants in the Kazi’s presence, the latter 
having at last accepted a vakilatnama executed by two factors in his 
presence. The men sent from the factory returned after some days, 
however, with the news that, since the arrival of Maturadas, Karim- 
ul-Mulk had become cold in his friendship, and that the accounts were 
being examined in a hostile spirit. Later on the vakil and writers were 
kept in custody; and the Nawab’s officer had to be given a further 
sum of Rs. 150 to keep him quiet. 1 It was only through a present of 
Rs. 500 to the Governor’s assistant that the writers were released in 
June. 2 A present was also given to Karim-ul-Mulk in that month; and 
the position became easier till July, when the Kazi, without the factor’s 
consent, chose two Moor merchants to price the March bund silk. This 
they valued at 12 annas a seer over the factory’s pricing, and the Kazi 
also disallowed batta, dasturi, &c., charged in the accounts, so that 
(according to Charnock) the Company would lose at least Rs. 8o,ooo. 3 
On 21 July he reported that the Kazi was daily trying to force them 
into accepting his proceedings, and that they expected any day to be 
hauled out of the factory. 4 In August, however, after the receipt of the 
Nawab’s latest parwana, Karim-ul-Mulk promised to get the dispute 
concluded by the arbitration of the merchants with all expedition. The 
result was small. By the 26th he had made little progress save in trying 
to get as much money as he could from both parties. Also the merchants 
were disinclined to arbitrate, fearing they might incur the enmity of the 
Kazi, who by the decision of the two Moor merchants had in a manner 
ended the business. 5 The Kazi had by this time gone to Dacca, where 
he was in discomfort owing to his debts to the Emperor and the 
Nawab. 6 Here for the moment we may leave this troublesome quarrel. 

The factory silk investment necessarily suffered from it. That for 
1683 was for the most part saved by the parwana obtained in January, 
which enabled Charnock up to 6 March to send some 600 bales of silk, 
as well as other goods, worth over Rs. 400,000, to Hugli. 7 The dispute, 
however, prevented any contracts being made towards the end of 
1683 f° r supply of the November bund, and in May the picars still 
owed over 4,000 bales of the July bund. In April the factors managed 
to contract for the new March bund, and made advances for a good 
part of it; but in May Charnock said that, unless money was speedily 

1 3 Kas. 82, 85, 93-97, 99-100. 

3 3 Kas. 115, 125. 

5 10 Hug. 140, 149-50. 

7 10 Hug. 4, 9, 15, 25, 36, 44 - 45 * 50 * 6 3 - 


2 3 Kas. 100-1, no. 
4 10 Hug. 130. 

6 10 Hug. 140, 158. 
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provided, the investment would be hugely retarded.' By 11 June they 
had borrowed nearly Rs. 100,000, without which their business would 
have been idle, yet advances could not be made for some of the March 
bund and other goods contracted for; and it was difficult to get more 
money on loan. The Agent and Council could only reply that they had 
no money available, but that they expected some money from the 
mint soon, and the next that was coined would be sent to Kasimbazar. 

This resulted in a total of 5,405 gold mohurs being sent from Rajmaha 
on 23 June and 12 July to Hugh, while Kasimbazar had to wait till 

the beginning of August for 6,444 mohurs, worth about Rs. 80,000 
Meanwhile the factory investments were practically at a standstill 
for want of cash; and though 900 bales of the March bund were 
bought, the time for arranging for a supply of the July bund had 
passed by 19 August without the factors being able to contract for it. 
By that time Charnock could only hope for succour from President 

Gyfford, whose arrival was expected soon. 5 

He was also by then ‘ mightily streightned for want of assistance, 

two places being vacant and writers wanting’. 6 Cudworth, the third, 
and Barker, the second, had died on 18 March and 21 July respectively 
Though Hedges promised to supply another factor in place of Cudworth 
• as soon as may be ’ none had come by August; and Barker’s place was 
provisionally filled by Davenant, the fourth. 8 In February Stone was 
sent in place of Langley, who was transferred to Hugh; but Charnock 
strongly objected to Stone, as he had been removed from Kasimbazar 
a few months previously at his request, on account of disobedience and 
neglect of duty. Consequently in March Hedges made him change 
places with Pine at Rajmahal. This, however, gave Charnock only three 
writers, including Haines and Watts, compared with the five or six that 
Littleton had been allowed. 9 Haines, who was Hedges s private in¬ 
formant at Kasimbazar, was also away on leave at Hugh from 6 March 
to 14 April; and in August he was again there ‘in a sick and weeke 

condition’. 10 

At Dacca, where Eyres resumed his place as second on 22 February, 
Pownsett throughout the year was mainly occupied in durbar matters, 
such as trying to obtain, or prevent others from obtaining, parwanas from 

1 10 Hug. 94; 3 Kas. 83, 84, 90- 2 10 Hu S- I0 9 » 6 Hu g- 66 * 

3 10 Hug. 117, 122, 134, 139, 140. 4 10 Hug. 115,130,132,139,140, 144. 

5 10 Hug. 140. 6 10 Hu g- Mi- 

7 10 Hug. 64, 130. 8 6 Hug. 43, 66; 10 Hug. 93, 130. 

9 6 Hug. 14, 27; 10 Hug. 31-32, 59 - 60 ; 3 Kas - 6 4 - 

10 10 Hug. 12, 50; 6 Hug. 10, 78; 3 Kas. 77; H.D. i. 147, 171. 
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the Nawab or the diwan. In January the factors sent a considerable 
quantity of cloth to Hugh for shipment; but the new investment did 
not begin till June-July, when a remittance of Rs. 30,000from Rajmahal, 
and loans for Rs. 50,000, enabled advances for it to be then made. 1 On 
the other hand, Pownsett was kept busy on durbar work for the Agent 
and Council, as well as on that involved in the Kasimbazar dispute. 
Like Charnock, he was reproved for slighting the Agency in not giving 
timely notice to it of the former’s application for the parwana that he 
got in January; but Pownsett, unlike Charnock, humbly begged pardon 
for his error and promised not to offend in that way again. 2 He also 
abstained from writing anything offensive to the Agent, and was most 
regular and respectful in his correspondence with Hugh. 3 

The other main question that gave trouble at Dacca was the renewed 
demand for payment of customs. In February the Agent and Council 
wrote to Surat that they despaired of obtaining through the Nawab of 
Dacca a farman for freedom from them, and they doubted whether 
their entries of goods would continue to be accepted without payment 
beyond April or May. The agreement which Hedges had made with 
Rai Balchand in November 1683 (p. 319) provided for a respite only 
until all the Company’s goods had been shipped. Even before this was 
completed in March, Gulabrai demanded Rs. 8,485 for customs on 
goods worth Rs. 242,419, for which Hedges had signed entries in the 
previous December and January. The surety said the demand for this 
payment came from the diwan, Sayyid Ahmad, and showed an aggres¬ 
siveness that made it difficult for Pownsett to pacify him and get him 
to wait till an answer came from Hugh. Apparently Gulabrai had 
already paid the amount to the diwan; and, on his failure to recover it 
from the Dacca factors, he induced the diwan in April to order Aziz Beg 
to obtain the sum at Hugli, where it seems to have been paid. 4 Later 
on, towards the end of June, Gulabrai made a further payment of Rs. 
1,047 on further entries of shipped goods worth Rs. 29,930. 5 Mean¬ 
while he had got into trouble with Shaista Khan, through his being the 
surety of the Raja of Cooch Behar, who had been taken prisoner by the 

1 10 Hug. 7, 2i, 47, 9 &“ 99 > “8, 122, 135. 

2 6 Hug. 25, 33; io Hug. 53-54, 70. 

3 Cf. H.D. i. 150, where Hedges says that Pownsett was ‘very full and particular in all 
business and advices ’, except in regard to his correspondence with Chamock ; but, even in 
reference to that, he generally, after his initial mistake, gave Hugli the substance of it (e.g. 

10 Hug. 100-r, 118). 

4 10 Hug. 54, 70, 91, 101; 6 Hug. 33, 45 > 55 > 62. 

5 10 Hug. 186-7, 239. According to Pownsett, the total paid by Gulabrai for customs came to 
Rs. 14,609 (10 Hug. 239). 
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Nawab’s son and had been condemned to pay Rs. 350,000 for his ransom: 
the captive had escaped, with no prospect of being captured again, so 
that Gulabrai became liable for this amount or the greater part of it. In 
reporting this on 4 July Pownsett said the diwan would probably require 
the Company to give some other security for payment of customs, and 
suggested that, as Gulabrai’s credit had fallen very low, steps should be 
taken to have his account settled and to recover from him any money 
due to the Company before it became too late. To this Hedges and his 
Council replied that they did not think it convenient to do this, as 
Gulabrai owed so large a debt to Shaista Khan, who would be sure to 
see he was satisfied first; nor did they send a statement of his account, 
as Pownsett had asked them to do. This prevented him from recover¬ 
ing the debt, as otherwise he said he would have been able to do, since 
Gulabrai did not refuse to pay his creditors up to 20 August, when the 
Nawab became severe and demanded payment of what he owed under 
his bond within three or four days. 1 Later on, as Pownsett anticipated, 
the diwan demanded other security for payment of customs than that 
given by Gulabrai; but this belongs to Gyfford’s time. 

The difficulty over getting a farman from Aurangzeb for freedom from 
customs continued to be enhanced by the interlopers’ willingness to pay 
them. Though their three ships, Lumley Castle , Constantinople , and 
William and John , had left the Bay of Bengal by the end of January, 
the first two for the Coromandel coast and the third for England, they 
were represented by the supercargo, Thomas Davis, whom the Hugh 
Council described as 4 a failed linen-draper’. He was to apply to the 
Nawab for a parwana for their trade, 2 and reached Dacca, accompanied 
by a retinue of soldiers and a parcel of goods, on 11 April. With the aid 
of useful court friends procured by the vakil of Malik Burcoordar and 
a present to the Nawab of over Rs. 10,000, he quickly got the promise 
of a parwana, permitting his principals to trade and build factories in 
Bengal, subject to payment of customs at 3^ per cent.; but its sealing 
was delayed by Kasidas in an attempt to get more money for the 
Nawab and himself. Davis had to borrow there to meet his heavy ex¬ 
penses, but succeeded in getting the parwanas from the Nawab and the 
diwan by the end of May. He left Dacca on 5 June, and gave a present 
to Karim-ul-Mulk on his way back to Hugh. 3 Gyfford later on said 

1 10 Hug. 119,121,152; 6 Hug. 73, 75. The fact that this trouble fell on Gulabrai in July goes 
against Cross’s statement that he was able in that month to get the desired parwana in the 
Kasimbazar business (p. 337 n.). 

2 6 Hug. 16, 23; 1 Bal. 3; 3A Misc. 79(1). 

3 10 Hug. 80, 81, 87, 91, 98, 101, 108; 6 Hug. 61-62; 3 Kas. 115; 3A Misc. 80(1). 
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Davis was indebted in the sum of Rs. 50,000, and he must fall if no 
interlopers’ ships came. 1 Owing no doubt to the measures taken against 
them in England, no other interlopers appeared in Bengal during 
the year. 

The great want of money for the investments has already been men¬ 
tioned. By 22 March the coinage of the last silver sent to the Rajmahal 
mint was almost finished, and the Hugh factory was beginning to feel 
the want of cash. 2 The six chests of treasure brought by the Ann 
(p. 331) did little to relieve the situation. Normally the Company’s 
main ships should have arrived in July or August with a full stock for 
the Bay; but this year the ships dispatched in December 1683 took the 
Company’s despatch and treasure to the Fort, where they were kept 
till Gyfford brought them to Hugh. 3 Consequently, though they reached 
Madras early in June (p. 74), no treasure came to Bengal till the 
latter’s arrival in September. From March, therefore, Robert Hedges 
at Rajmahal was mainly occupied with the two chests of gold ingots 
sent to him in June (p. 332). Their assaying was hindered by knavery 
on the part of the assay-master, whose nephew was also caught stealing 
some gold. The mint-superintendent whipped the latter, but shielded 
him from further punishment. 4 In May-June Hedges went to Hugh on 
leave. 5 On 21 July the factors narrowly escaped with their lives from 
a fire, which consumed their thatched buildings and household neces¬ 
saries; and though they saved the gold they still had, this delayed 
its coining. 6 It was lucky that most of the ingots had been turned into 
mohurs and sent away by the beginning of August, when Rafi-uz- 
Zaman, the Governor, received orders from Shaista Khan to buy all 
the mohurs he could. He demanded those of the Company, and threat¬ 
ened to stop all the boats carrying treasure if he was refused them. As 
the rate of exchange offered was 12 Rs. 5 annas a mohur, or 3 annas less 
than could be got for them at Hugh, the Agent and Council instructed 
Hedges to refuse to let him have them. Thereupon Rafi-uz-Zaman 
stopped the transit of gold, but the factors managed to send some 
away via Englezabad. 7 An appeal was made to the Nawab through 
Pownsett, but in September he upheld Rafi-uz-Zaman s action and 
ordered Karim-ul-Mulk to send money to Rajmahal for the purchase 
of the available mohurs. 8 Thus the coining there had practically come 

to a standstill at the end of August. 

■ 3 A Misc. 84(2). 2 10 Hu g- 62 J 6 Hu s- 35 - 

3 Desp. 21 Dec. 1683, 7 L.B. 224 (B.P., 1683, 3). * 10 Hug. 55, 89, 122. 

s ,0 Hug. 62, 90, 108. 1° Hug. 1 83 . 134 - 

2 10 Hug. 140, 151; 6 Hug. 81. 8 6 Hug. 81; 10 Hug. 161-2, 168. 
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At Patna want of money did not impede the factory investment, as 
it could always borrow what it needed, and the only cash drawn up 
to August from Hugh was Rs. 6,845 by a bill of exchange in June. 1 
Trouble of another kind, however, pursued it during most of the year. 
In December 1683 the Emperor’s diwan was displaced by another, who 
had held the same post in Charnock’s time, so his parwana for the 
Company’s free trade had to be obtained. For this purpose Dodd sent 
to Hugh for a Japanese buckler which Charnock had promised the 
new diwan, but had never presented: this effort to placate him seems, 
however, to have failed, as he refused to accept any part of the present 
offered to him in April, except a small flint bowl and its cover. 2 In 
May he was ‘a little stiff’, but this attitude was met by sending him 
from time to time the cases of spirits that he asked for. 3 It was only 
in June that with some difficulty he was got to seal and deliver the 
parwana. 4 Meanwhile the Agent and Council had ordered the factory 
in May to send down all the saltpetre, turmeric, and cloth that was 
ready. This amounted to 16,000 maunds of saltpetre and 4,000 maunds 
of turmeric out of 40,000 and 6,000 maunds respectively which had 
been contracted for, as well as twenty bales of white cloth and a small 
case of Benares silk. 5 The cloth was sent in June and reached Hugh 
in July; but when the factors, backed up by the Nawab’s steward, 
Banwaridas, sought his permission for the saltpetre and turmeric to 
leave for Hugh, he replied from his camp (for he was still on the cam¬ 
paign already mentioned), complaining that in 1683 he had been pro¬ 
mised European rarities and a horse, but no sooner had the Company’s 
ships been dispatched than they forgot all about them. He also pre¬ 
tended that he wanted saltpetre for his warfare, and refused to let the 
boats go. 6 In spite of efforts to get him to alter it, the Nawab, Buzurg 
Umed, persisted in this refusal up to the end of August, when the 
factory vakil wrote from his camp that, if the factors would promise to 
give him a Persian horse at its Hugh price and some rarities, he would 
give orders for the boats to be allowed to leave. 7 Rarities were unpro¬ 
curable at Patna, and the Company’s ships, which generally brought 
some from England, had not arrived; moreover out of four horses sent 
from Gombroon in the Henry and William two were taken by Gyfford 

1 10 Hug. 116, 196; 6 Hug. 72. 2 10 Hug. 8, 45, 46, 90; 6 Hug. 34; 1 Pat. 13, 16. 

3 10 Hug. 103; 1 Pat. 15, 16, 19, 20-21. 4 10 Hug. 128; 1 Pat. 23, 24. 

s 10 Hug. 90, 103, 116; 1 Pat. 25. 

6 6 Hug. 75; 10 Hug. 128-9; 1 ^ at - 2 5 > 2 7 * The Persian horse given to the Nawab in 1683 had 
unfortunately died on its way to Patna (1 Pat. n). 

7 1 Pat. 30, 31. 
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on her arrival at Madras in July, and there were other demands for 
the disposal of the remainder. 1 It looked, therefore, as if the saltpetre, 
&c., would be held up indefinitely because of what Dodd described as 
the Nawab’s fancies, ‘more like [those of] a child than a man’. 2 

At Englezabad Peachey, under instructions from Hugh in March, 
tried to accommodate the dispute between Hervey and the merchants, 
picars, and others dealing with the factory. By 23 April he had in a 
great measure succeeded in this, and had brought them to pricing their 
goods; but in May this was stopped by renewed complaints from the 
picars, and in June they repudiated the contracts they had made with 
Hervey. The faujdar was unwilling to force them to compliance, 
saying they might run away and he would then incur the displeasure 
of the Nawab, whose lessee, Jamshir Beg, was his enemy. Peachey 
managed, however, to get the pricing done by the factory merchants 
and brokers, and by 19 August he had got 4,000 pieces of cloth ready 
for dispatch; he had also sorted the silk that was in the factory, and 
had arranged with a few merchants to start work on their contracts, 
making them advances from borrowed money in the absence of the 
sum of Rs. 20,000 which the Agent had allotted to the factory from 
Rajmahal. 3 On 30 August 1,600 gold mohurs were sent from that mint. 
This, with Rs. 8,000 borrowed, enabled the factors to contract for 
double the previous quantity of piece-goods. By 26 September they 
had also composed all the differences with the Governor and other 
officials, and had a fair correspondence with their weavers and picars. 4 

As already mentioned (p. 332), lack of funds hampered the Balasore 
investment, though it started in January. Khemchand, whom Fitz Hugh 
called an ‘encourager of interlopers’ and a ‘base, unworthy person’, 
was dropped; and Chintaman Shah took his place as chief merchant. 5 
The factory shipped goods worth Rs. 329,654 and Rs. 66,749 on the 
Herbert and the Golden Fleece respectively. 6 At the end of April the 
factors were authorized to take money on loan at l£ per cent, a month 
interest for the investment, as it could not be got for less, their credit 
being low; and in May they borrowed Rs. 3,000 for urgent needs accord¬ 
ingly. 7 Fitz Hugh and Prickman went on leave to Hugh from 11 May to 
the beginning of June, Stanley being left in charge of the factory. 8 In 


1 6 Hug. 75, 140; M.R. 76. 2 10 Hug. 128. 

3 6 Hug. 34, 69; 10 Hug. 72, 95, 112, 147. 4 10 Hug. 151, 182. 

5 10 Hug. 11-12, 39; 6 Hug. 9; 1 Bal. xo-ix. 6 10 Hug. 20, 22, 4 ^* 

7 6 Hug. 45, 52; 10 Hug. 60, 85, 92. 

8 6 Hug. 18; 10 Hug. 71, 103, no; 1 Bal. 24. 
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June, with the help of the 4, 000 mohurs (p. 33 2 )> the factors extended 
the investment ; but difficulties arose as the merchants at first refused 
to lower the high prices of 1683, which exceeded those of 1682, or to let 
the Agent and Council fix them: it was only towards the end of the 
month that somewhat better terms were agreed on. 1 Their purchase of 
cotton yarn and mulmuls was, however, restricted on the ground that 
they could be got cheaper at Hugh. 2 In reply to a further urgent 
appeal for funds, the Agent and Council on 16 August wrote that they 
could send no supply till the ships arrived. 3 On 18 August the Golden 
Fleece at last sailed for England. 4 

Malik Burcoordar, the Governor, came to Balasore on 13 March and 
remained there till about 15 October; at his arrival he gave a kindly 
welcome to the factory vakil, but ordered the Dutch one out of his 
presence, declaring he had a particular regard for the English. 5 Almost 
immediately, however, he gave trouble to the factors, saying that they 
should pull down their saltpetre godown, and that they owed him 
some Rs. 13,000 in customs. The first demand seems to have been soon 
dropped; but in April he showed them an order from the Nawab’s 
diwan at Dacca to pay customs, and said Rs. 3,600 were due from them. 6 
He also refused to accept the usual present; and, in order to satisfy 
him, they in June increased it to one worth Rs. 560, which the factory 
merchants made up to the Rs. 1,000 he wanted. This kept him quiet 
for the time being, but Fitz Hugh feared it would not be for long, as 
he was ‘a plague’ not only to Europeans, but to all the townspeople, 
many of whom—the poorer sort—had run away. 7 About ten days later 
they heard he had decided that they should pay customs at 3^ per cent., 
the Dutch at 4 per cent., and the Portuguese at per cent. ; 8 but 
the demand, if made, was apparently not enforced, as the records 
are silent about it. 

About the middle of April Haggerston reappeared at Balasore, 
having had a harrowing time since his escape from the factory at Hugh 
(p. 328). He had hired a boat to take him and his soldiers to the inter¬ 
lopers’ factory on the coast, but the wind took it ashore near Point 
Palmyras, where they were seized by the local Raja and robbed of all 
they possessed. On being released, want of money forced them to go to 
Balasore, where the faujdar took Haggerston into custody. He told 

* 10 Hug. 114, 117; I Bal. 27, 28. 2 6 Hug. 77, 79; 10 Hug. 120, 132. 

3 10 Hug. 139; 6 Hug. 81. 4 1 Bal. 35; 10 Hug. 146. 

5 1 Bal. 11; 10 Hug. 214. 6 10 Hug. 65-66, 77; 1 Bal. 13, 18, 22. 

7 10 Hug. 85, 92, 93, 104; 1 Bal. 25. 8 10 Hug. hi. 
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Burcoordar that Hedges had taken Rs. 300,000 from him and kept him 
prisoner with intent to kill him; and he sent a letter to Fitz Hugh and 
his Council there, summoning them to appear before the Governor and 
answer his charges against them and the Agent. 1 In June the Agent 
and Council, through Pownsett, obtained a parwana from Shaista Khan, 
directing Malik Burcoordar to deliver Haggerston to the Balasore factors 
for transmission to Surat; and this was sent on to the Governor. 2 He 
refused to comply, saying he would send Haggerston to the Nawab, or to 
Surat on a Moor vessel; but towards the end of August Fitz Hugh 
reported that Burcoordar was beginning to weary of him and said he 
would deliver him to the factory, where Haggerston’s four soldiers 
remained till they were sent to Hugh. 3 In September the Governor in 
fact offered to hand over Haggerston, on condition that Fitz Hugh 
undertook to deliver him to the Moor Governor at Surat; otherwise he 
proposed to take him to Hugh and offer him to Gyfford there. Under 
instructions from Hugh, Fitz Hugh refused to give any such under¬ 
taking, and Haggerston remained in Burcoordar’s custody. In October 
the latter received orders from the Nawab to send him to Dacca with 
all speed: this he seems to have done. He is also said to have helped 
Haggerston to get certificates that Hedges had taken Rs. 200,000 
wrongfully from him. At Dacca he had a kind reception from Shaista 
Khan, and towards the end of the year he seemed likely to procure 
a parwana from him, ordering Burcoordar at Hugh to recover this 
amount from Hedges. 4 

Want of money, as elsewhere, severely impeded the investment at 
Hugh, regarding which the records give little information, except that 
by October the factory had contracted for goods to the value of 
Rs. 600,000, and had been able to make advances to the extent of only 
Rs. 100,000. 5 In August it was giving out money to its merchants, 
but this was ‘a mere pittance’ compared to what should have been 
done. 6 Maturadas was alleged to have been buying cloth both at 
Kasimbazar and Dacca; and in the latter case his agents showed a pass 
from Hedges dated 2 August. Beard, however, declared that the Agent 
and Council had made no contracts for cloth to be supplied from Dacca 


1 10 Hug. 79-80; 1 Bal. 17; 6 Hug. 50, 56; O.C. 5148 (H.D. ii. 193). 

2 6 Hug. 56, 68; 10 Hug. 102, 114. 

3 10 Hug. 120, 137, 138, 148; 6 Hug. 73, 80, 134. 

4 10 Hug. 157,193, 214; 6 Hug. 93,105, 220; Hug. let. 27 Feb. 1685,109 Sur. 170;//.D. i. 162, 
172; Dac. let. 15 Dec., B.P. 4 (after Hug. let. 1 Jan. 1685). 

5 6 Hug. 163, 165, 167. 
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or Malda, and that he had always opposed attempts to have it brought 
from there; he suggested that Hedges might have given private orders 
for the action of which Pownsett complained. 1 The latter also said that 
Hedges had followed Vincent’s example in sending for cloth from there. 2 
No money came from the Rajmahal mint between July and October, 
nor could it be borrowed at Hugh, so the factory was in a bad way for 
most of the year. 3 This want of funds prevented Hedges and his Coun¬ 
cil from dispatching the Ann towards the end of August, as they had 
otherwise intended to do. 4 Hedges was on friendly terms with Aziz Beg, 
the chief customs-officer, 5 and no trouble seems to have arisen with the 

Mughal officials till after Gyfford’s arrival at Hugh. 

The above review will serve to show the main state of affairs when 
Gyfford arrived towards the end of August. In February Hedges had 
sent the little ship Thomas with packing materials to Fort St. George, 
and on her return in July he learnt from her commander of his dis¬ 
missal. 6 The reason for it given in the Company’s commission to Gyfford 
was that he had been privy to the opening or detaining of a letter from 
Beard to Sir Josiah Child, and that he ‘hath otherwise failed in his 
duty towards us’. It also said that ‘wee . .. have too much cause to 
suspect that some irregular things have been transacted repugnant 
to our orders’. Its despatch of 21 December 1683 further refers to his 
‘ designs to arrive at an uncontrollable empire over all our faithful, 
experienced servants there, under pretence, but really in contempt, of 
our authority, as appears by his detaining the Governour s letters and 
some other darker instances’; while the despatch of 2 July 1684 speaks 
of ‘our antient experienced servants in the Bay [having] been soe dis¬ 
couraged’, and of its not approving 

the manner of their [Ellis and Watson’s] suspension, which ‘wee under¬ 
stand to be in effect by Mr. Hedges himselfe, neither doe wee like the 
design of displacing them at that time, which looks more like a pur¬ 
pose of engrossing the disposal of the Company’s stock by a few 
persons that gave such ill proofs of themselves the first year of their 
arrival by opening and stopping the Governor’s letters, that he must 
be very darksighted that could not foresee all would be worse the next 

year.’ 7 

It is clear, therefore, that letters from Charnock, Hervey, and Ellis had 

1 10 Hug. 94, 158, 205, 242; 6 Hug. 151, 159; 3 Kas. 98. 2 10 Hug. 207. 

3 6 Hug. 138, 165. 4 Hug. let. to Co. 4 Aug., 3A Misc. 80(1). 

5 Hedges’s let. 18 Jan., 3A Misc. 77(1). 

6 6 Hug. 16, 17; H.D. i. 152; M.R. 30, 52. 


7 7 L.B. 224, 234, 236, 238, 330. 
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a good deal to do with this dismissal. The Company (merely, it said, 
out of respect for his brother-in-law, Sir Jeremy Sambrook) ordered 
that he should be civilly treated, so long as he deserved it, being allowed 
to keep his chamber and other accommodation in the factory, if he 
desired it, and to have his place next to the President at the Company’s 
table and in other public places. 1 

Gyfford, in accordance with the Company’s orders (p. 75), embarked 
on the Loyal Resolution and arrived in Balasore roads on 19 August, 
with the Beaufort and a large retinue, including a complete company 
of soldiers from Fort St. George. The next day he ordered Fitz Hugh 
and Prickman to come on board to see him, as he did not intend to 
land. They went accordingly, and did not return to the factory till the 
24th, after the President had left for Hugh with the Arrival and the 
Madapollam. He gave them instructions to ship saltpetre and cotton 
yarn on the Resolution , to try to get in the cloth for which they had 
given advances to the value of Rs. 100,000, and to buy for ready money 
the goods they had already bespoken from Moor merchants. For this 
purpose he ordered ten chests of dollars and 100 pigs of lead to be 
delivered to the factory. He also told them to put all the broadcloth 
that they could not sell in a short time on the sloop Royal James , which 
arrived on the 24th, and to dispatch her speedily to the Fort. 2 This they 
did on the 28th. 3 The Arrival , with the President on board, reached a 
place in the Hugh river, to which boats were sent to bring him up; and 
he arrived at Hugh on the 29th in company with Hedges and Beard, 
who had gone to meet him. Hedges then submitted to the Company’s 
orders. 4 These provided that Gyfford’s Council, which was to constitute 
the Chief and Council of the Bay, was to consist of (1) Beard, who was 
to remain as Agent after the President’s return to Madras, (2) Char- 
nock, who was confirmed as Chief of Kasimbazar, (3) Ellis, (4) Samuel 
Griffith, (5) Trenchfield, (6) Ley, (7) Richard Gough, and (8) Edward 
Oxborough. 5 Of these, Gough appears to have come with the President 
on the Resolution ; Oxborough to have arrived on the Defence (p. 356), 
and to have taken over his duty as councillor on I October; and 
Griffith to have reached Vizagapatam on the Siam Merchant in Novem¬ 
ber, but not to have arrived in Bengal during the year. 6 

An unfortunate accident marred the President’s reception. As the 

1 L.B. 246, 262. Sir Jeremy had married the sister of Mrs. William Hedges ( H.D . ii. 282). 

2 O.C. 5184, 5185; 1 Bal. 35: see also p. 364 post as to the removal of broadcloth to the Fort. 

3 1 Bal. 36; 10 Hug. 172. 

4 H.D. i. 156-7, 158. 5 7 L.B. 239, 264, 265. 

6 Cf. 7 L.B. 264, 265-6; M.R. 137-8; 6 Hug. 120. Cf. p. 150 ante. 
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state-barge approached the factory, the Ann fired a salute of 11 guns, 
and a shot which had been negligently left in one of the guns, came near 
to hitting it. No sooner had Gyfford landed than Aziz Beg complained 
of this, under the pretence that the shot had killed a man. The com¬ 
plaint was soon dropped; but another quarrel arose over a fight be¬ 
tween some of the Ann's seamen and Aziz Beg s peons, in which 
several on each side were wounded. Trenchfield went with the factory 
vakil to settle the matter, and came away, thinking this would be 
effected; but, as soon as they left, Aziz Beg proclaimed orders by beat 
of drum, forbidding the native servants of the factory to go to it, and 
the sale of provisions to it or to its servants. He followed this up by 
preventing anyone from serving the English there or bringing them 
provisions, and by putting a stop to all their business. As there was a 
great company of them in the factory owing to the President s arrival, 
they were much straitened and in danger of starvation. 1 After 8 
September this risk is not mentioned again in the extant records, so 
the restrictions about provisions probably ceased soon afterwards; 
but on 17 September Gyfford said the stoppage of the factory’s busi¬ 
ness continued. This was (he added) because nothing had been done to 
satisfy an order, received from the Dacca diwan about two months 
previously, that the Agent and Council should either give new security 
for payment of the customs due on the entries of goods, or make 
monthly payments thereof. 2 

Gyfford was indignant and ordered Pownsett to see the Nawab and 
the diwan, and try to get rid of this ‘intolerable bondage’, saying the 
Company had positively ordered that they should not yield to the 
demand for payment of customs, and that the fact of Hedges having 
paid them contrary to its orders was one of the reasons why he was 
being sent home. He also forwarded a letter to be given to Shaista Khan, 
with an abstract of abuses the Company had suffered in the factories of 
Patna, Malda, Kasimbazar, Hugh, and Rajmahal. Meanwhile Aziz Beg 
had written to the Nawab, making exaggerated statements such as 
that the President had brought an army with him; had erected bul¬ 
warks about the factory, from which guns were fired, wounding many 
people; and had sent soldiers to beat his peons, some of whom were 
likely to die. Pownsett told him these statements were all false, and the 
Nawab said that, as the stories differed so much, they would have to 
be examined before the Kazi; but his assistant Kasidas pointed out 
that the English were unwilling to go to the adalat (native court), 

1 H.D. i. 157-8; 6 Hug. 89-90, 91-92. 2 6 Hug. 99-100. 
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whereupon Shaista Khan ordered a parwana to go to Aziz Beg, re¬ 
quiring him to keep on friendly terms with the factors, and asked 
Pownsett to write to the latter to be friendly likewise towards him. 1 
This, however, did not immediately remedy the trouble: In October 
Aziz Beg was still stopping the factory’s business, unless it paid Rs. 
1,100 for customs, or undertook to pay them on all goods received 
since the previous year’s shipping. He also wanted to open and ex¬ 
amine the chests of treasure brought from Balasore, on the ground that 
the diwan’s parwana required him to do this. 2 The question whether 
the demand for payment of customs should be complied with thus 
needed urgent consideration, if ladings were to be provided for any of 
the homeward ships. From 8 October to 7 November Gyfford was at 
Kasimbazar, 3 and considerable discussion on this point between him 
and the rest of the Council is on record. This was due to his strictly 
following the rule as to consultation by sending them copies of his 
letters to sub-factories with explanatory remarks and requiring Beard 
and his colleagues either to express their approval or dissent, and to 
send supplementary letters, if necessary, to the factories concerned. 4 

They all agreed that the need of lading the ships made compliance 
with the demand inevitable, but there was some debate over the 
method of payment. At first Gyfford and his colleagues thought this 
had better be made at Hugh; but on reconsideration they came to the 
conclusion that it should continue to be made at Dacca, and (in order 
to give an appearance of compulsion) that, instead of giving security 
through a merchant, the sum of Rs. 20,000 should be handed over to the 
diwan himself, with a request to him to take what he pleased out of it. 
Orders were sent accordingly on 14 October to Pownsett, who was, 
however, authorized to give such security, though discreditable to the 
Company, if the other plan would not work. 5 To enable him to make 
the requisite deposit, four chests of rials, worth over Rs. 33,000, were 
sent to Dacca in charge of a new factor, Samuel Meverell (junior), and 
arrived there on 1 November. 6 

Meanwhile on 7 October Pownsett sent the Nawab’s answer to the 
President’s letter. This accepted Aziz Beg’s story that Gyfford, on his 
arrival, made an assault on Mughal subjects with guns and arrows, 
and asked him whether this was a mercantile proceeding: if (he said) 

1 6 Hug. 96, 103, 113; 10 Hug. 165-6, 169-70, 179. 

2 6 Hug. 122, 128-9. 
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they followed customary peaceful methods, no one would molest 
them. He also objected to the President’s threat to withdraw factories 
from Bengal, if redress was not obtained, saying this remark was un¬ 
called for. Pownsett added that the Nawab had had only two presents 
from them since his return to Bengal, one in 1680 and the other from 
Hedges in 1682, and he suggested that one of Rs. 5,000 would suffice, 
with four of Rs. 1,000 to each of his assistants, &c. Gyfford considered 
the Nawab’s reply to be unsatisfactory and slight, and sent a further 
letter to Shaista Khan, expressing his disappointment and saying there 
was not a word of truth in Aziz Beg’s complaints. He also sent a letter 
to Pownsett for the diwan, to tell him that his demand for customs, in 
spite of the Emperor’s farman for freedom from them, was oppressive 
and might force them to leave the country. 1 Beard and his Council, to 
whom Gyfford left the question of making a present to the Nawab, 
were dissatisfied at Pownsett’s proposal to spend Rs. 5,000 on it, and 
to give him a horse as well, which would leave only one for the Agent 
and Council; but some such gift was clearly necessary, as the Nawab 
was very angry with the English, and discussion about providing 
suitable rarities for it went on in October and November. 2 

A set-off to this unpleasantness was the welcome news that Aziz Beg 
had at last relented. On 11 October at his invitation the Agent Beard 
went with his colleagues to his house, where he gave them ‘the usuall 
entertainment, [and] wee had noe discourse but was healing’. On the 
13th he released the boats he had stopped, and the Council got the 
merchants to sign fresh contracts for goods due and to send for them. 
This action on the part of Aziz Beg seems to have been without 
orders from the diwan to remove the stoppage, as about that time 
the latter told Pownsett he would do this only after they had given 
another surety in place of Gulabrai. 3 On 28 October and 1 November 
Beard was able to send two sloops with bags of saltpetre to Balasore 
for delivery to the ships Beaufort and Resolution , from which goods on 
board were to be brought back ; 4 but goods from up-country apparently 
could not yet be sent to Hugh. Trouble at Rajmahal (p. 353) also pre¬ 
vented remittances from the mint in October and November. 

Towards the end of October the Chief at Dacca arranged with the 
diwan that, instead of the Company having a merchant as surety 
for payment of customs, he (Pownsett) would give an undertaking to 

1 10 Hug. 188, 205, 20&-9, 210; 6 Hug. 149, 152-3, 154-5. 
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pay them at 3^ per cent, according to the entries of goods signed by the 
Agent. The diwan wanted this to be witnessed by the Kazi, and prom¬ 
ised his parwana to clear the Company’s business at Hugh, as soon 
as Pownsett had made the engagement. The factors said that this was 
a great favour on the part of the diwan, and that they, therefore, did 
not present the President’s letter to him, lest its harsh terms might 
offend him. They also used the proceeds of the rials to pay off Rs. 
30,000 out of the factory debt. This departure from the orders sent them 
(p. 349) annoyed Gyfford and his Council, who on 17 November cen¬ 
sured them and gave reasons for its being disadvantageous to the 
Company, such as that it tied them down to the rate of 3^ per cent, 
and was opposed to the policy to pay the customs in a way that in¬ 
dicated their exaction under compulsion. 1 The situation had, however, 
to be accepted, as before this letter had been dispatched Pownsett had 
obtained a parwana from the diwan, ordering Aziz Beg to accept the 
factory entries of goods on which customs were to be paid, and not to 
hinder its business. 2 Even before its arrival Aziz Beg had allowed goods 
from Kasimbazar to come to the factory. 3 He was a sick man in the 
middle of November, and died on 5 December. 4 Pownsett meanwhile 
had arrived at Hugh with the parwana on 22 November, in obedience 
to a summons from the President and Council to come and inform 
them what he knew about Hedges’s transactions at Dacca. s He there 
apologized for his mistake in not carrying out his orders; and in their 
letter of 26 November to the Company the President and Council 
asked it not to discourage him, as he was a faithful servant, who should 
be retained. 

It looked now as if the provision of goods for the ships would pro¬ 
ceed smoothly, but other troubles intervened. The first of these was 
the Kasimbazar dispute. On 28 August Charnock was hopeful that the 
picars were weary of it and would submit to his terms; but in Septem¬ 
ber the proceedings before Karim-ul-Mulk still lagged. Even by the 
18th the arbitrators had not been assembled, though the Governor was 
anxious to finish the business. 6 By then Charnock had reached Hugli 
to join the Bay Council, after some delay due to his detention over the 
dispute. Davenant was left in charge of the factory, together with 
Watson, who had been reinstated by the Company. 7 Catchpole, who 
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had gone home (p. 310), had been dismissed by it, and Threder appears 
to have left its service and the factory before 1 September. 1 Charnock 
and Gough accompanied Gyfford to Kasimbazar on 3 October. 2 Before 
their arrival the arbitration by the merchants had been advanced 
a stage by an award, accepted by Davenant and Watson, allowing a 
profit of 2 annas a seer on their silk to the picars, who were to produce 
their accounts for a final settlement accordingly. They, however, ob¬ 
jected to this award, and the chief of them, after giving the Governor 
a present of Rs. 1,000 (the same as that previously given him by the 
factors), had again gone to Dacca to complain. It was also believed that 
Karim-ul-Mulk had written to the Nawab, recommending him to send 
for Charnock as the business could not be ended at Kasimbazar. 3 
Moreover, there was a chance that Shaista Khan would summon 
Gyfford similarly, as Aziz Beg is said to have suggested; but Pownsett 
at the end of October succeeded in satisfying him that the President 
was too busy to come. 4 On the other hand, the Nawab had by then 
received the picars’ representatives and, after considering a letter read 
from Karim-ul-Mulk in their favour, had ordered the Company to pay 
them the amount awarded by the Murshidabad Kazi, viz. Rs. 43,600. 
Kasidas demanded its speedy payment, and would not listen to 
Pownsett’s objection that the picars owed the Company a greater sum, 
which could be ascertained only from their accounts, so that they 
should be sent back for this purpose. 5 Gyfford, who made the same 
request in his second letter to Shaista Khan, and Charnock, who 
estimated the picars’ debt at over Rs. 150,000, told Pownsett that they 
would pay nothing willingly. 6 

Another refusal that must have irritated the Nawab was that of his 
demand for all the gold mohurs coined at Rajmahal to be handed over 
to Rafi-uz-Zaman (p. 342). Towards the end of September the latter 
threatened to enforce it by stopping the Company’s business there 
and besetting the factory with soldiers; and, as he detained a letter 
communicating this to Hugh, Robert Hedges was obliged to go to 
Englezabad to write about it from there. In October the Governor 
followed this up by an embargo on their coining gold and silver, and 

1 6 Ilug. 83; 7 L.B. 245, 247. I have not traced any order of the Company dismissing Threder, 
but he said in November that he regarded himself as no longer a Company’s servant, having 
been turned out of the Council at Kasimbazar (10 Hug. 254). 

2 7 L.B. 239; H.D. i. 161; 10 Hug. 196. The President had been forbidden by the Company to 
go higher than Kasimbazar (7 L.B. 243). 
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threatened to imprison their servants unless the factors undertook in 
writing to sell him 3,000 mohurs at Rs. 12 annas 6 a mohur within ten 
days. 1 Beard and his Council at first authorized them to submit, as 
long as they were allowed to coin silver, eleven chests of which were 
sent in September and seventeen in October; but on 31 October they 
cancelled this and ordered them not to let him have any, except under 
compulsion. 2 Meanwhile Hedges had fallen ill with dysentery, and 
wrote for help to his uncle, who sent him some medicines by Langley. 
The latter had resigned the Company’s service and gone to live with 
Hedges; consequently Beard and his Council suspected he was being 
surreptitiously sent for some hostile purpose, and they instructed 
Peachey at Englezabad to see that he at once left the factory at Raj- 
mahal. Langley complied about 21 October; but Rafi-uz-Zaman, on 
suspicion that he was taking mohurs away, seized and imprisoned him. 
He was not released till the 24th, when Hedges got the Governor to 
agree to await the President’s orders on the question of selling mohurs 
to the Nawab. 3 Gyfford then sent a letter for delivery to Rafi-uz-Zaman, 
saying that his demand was unreasonable and that they could not spare 
him any. 4 

At the beginning of November Roger Braddyll came to relieve 
Hedges, who had recovered and was given leave to go to Hugh. The 
former had an ‘inquisitive mind’ and was to make various inquiries 
and reports to the Agent and Council, who were dissatisfied with the 
slowness in minting. 5 He and Hedges agreed that Rafi-uz-Zaman would 
assuredly enforce his demand, and they delayed delivering Gyfford’s 
letter to him until they had managed to smuggle seventeen ingots of 
gold, which were still unmelted, to Englezabad, whence Hedges was to 
bring them to Hugh. To their surprise, the Governor received them 
kindly, and said he would write to Dacca for orders. On 27 November 
Braddyll reported that Hedges had left on the 25th via Englezabad; 
also that the coining of silver was at last proceeding, and that he hoped 
to finish it, as well as that of the gold, by the middle of December. 6 
A complaint had been made against the Governor for his abuses and 
obstruction to the coining at the mint; and this may have made him 
more amenable, though orders were expected to come soon from the 
Nawab to stop the Company’s whole business there. 7 

1 10 Hug. 184, 185, 21 1. 2 6 Hug. IIO, 123, 145, 164, 177, 1S0. 
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Rafi-uz-Zaman had also caused Shaista Khan to be further irritated 
against the English by reporting in September that the Malda factors 
had built a fort at Englezabad, with points and great guns. In spite of 
Pownsett’s strong denial of it, he credited this false story, mentioning 
it in his reply to the President (p. 353) and issuing an order to Rafi-uz- 
Zaman to demolish the building. 1 With this accumulation of grievances 
against them, it is easy to believe Pownsett’s report of 20 November 
that the Nawab and his officers were so incensed against the Company’s 
servants that they found it difficult even to get a pass for a peon. He 
also stated that the Nawab, seeing the Dutch at his durbar and mis¬ 
taking them for English, railed at them as sons of whores and quarrel¬ 
some people. 2 In particular the Kasimbazar dispute brought things to 
a head. About 10 December a parwana came from Shaista Khan to 
Karim-ul-Mulk, ordering that Charnock should go to Dacca. On the 
12th the Governor forbade all merchants and weavers from trading 
with the factory, and stopped all provisions from coming to it. The 
next day the Nawab’s officer, Debidas, came to press for Charnock’s 
answer to the order, and it was with difficulty that the factors got him 
to wait five or six days for a reference to Hugh about it. On the 18th 
Charnock received orders to reply that they had a Chief at Dacca to 
represent them, and that he was directed not to go there: he was not 
to fight, but—if necessary—he should withdraw to Hugh. Accordingly 
on the 22nd he wrote to Karim-ul-Mulk that the President and Council 
were very angry at the non-receipt of goods for the Company’s ships, 
owing to the factory’s trade being stopped, and that, when they 
received the goods, they would further consider the question of his 
going to Dacca. The Governor answered that, unless Charnock com¬ 
plied, the factory’s business would not be allowed to proceed. 3 Debidas 
now became troublesome, and Charnock said that, but for the thirteen 
soldiers that Gyfford had brought and left at the factory, they would 
never have been able to remain there. At midnight on the 23rd that 
officer brought horse and foot to the house and fired several guns: 
later, however, he withdrew and contented himself with forbidding any 
natives, including their servants, to go to it. To mollify his anger, the 
factors gave him Rs. 100 and two rapier-blades received from Hugli. 
On the 29th they tried to smuggle some taffetas away by boat, but this 
was soon detected and stopped. 4 At the end of the year, the factory 
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still being besieged, Charnock could not stir out of it from fear of being 
seized, while goods could neither come in nor be dispatched. 1 

A further consequence was that Karim-ul-Mulk advised Shaista 
Khan to seize Pownsett instead, and the latter had to evade going to 
the durbar; also he could not obtain a pass for a boat to take the cloth 
that was ready to be sent to Hugh. 2 By 23 December the Agent and 
Council lost all hope of getting goods from Dacca, Malda, and Kasim- 
bazar in time for lading them on the Ann, and they sent her to Balasore. 
They endeavoured at Dacca to get the stoppage removed, but the 
chances of the Nawab doing this were slender. 3 

Meanwhile two more ships had reached Balasore from England, the 
Bengal Merchant on 24 August and the Defence on 21 September. 4 The 
former was to go on a voyage to Persia, so a cargo of sugar was obtained 
for her. 5 The Defence had been detained in England by ‘a great and 
unpresidented frost’, which delayed her arrival. She brought only a 
small amount of stock, from which ten chests of treasure were sent to 
Balasore and seventeen to Rajmahal. The Company by the dispatch 
which she brought intimated that they intended to send three ships 
(the Eagle , the Siam Merchant , and the John and Mary) direct to the 
Bay with a stock of £100,000; but these did not arrive during the year. 6 
In view, therefore, of the continued shortage of money and the troubles 
already described, the President and Council decided in October to 
confine the provision of ladings to the ships Ann , Defence, and Henry 
and William (which had reached Hugh from Persia in September, and 
was to return to England), and to send the others to the Fort for their 
ladings. 7 Of these the Ann and the Henry and William were to be first 
dispatched: the lading of the latter was urgent, as the time fixed in the 
charter-party for her departure expired on 13 November. 8 

At Patna Dodd and his colleagues optimistically decided to start 
lading boats with saltpetre and turmeric in mid-September, but nearly 
three months passed before the Nawab’s order for clearing them was 
received. He maintained his refusal to let the boats go without a present 
of a horse and rarities. In October he increased his demand to one for 
two horses to be delivered to his agent at Hugh within three months; 

1 3A Misc. 92(2), para. n. 2 Dac. let. 20 & 25 Dec., 4 Kas. 7, 8; Dac. let. 15 Dec., B.P. 4. 

3 O.C. 5289, 5290, 5292. 4 1 Bal. 36, 40; 10 Hug. 149, 180. 

5 6 Hug. 146, 224; 3A Misc. 93(1). 

6 Desp. 5 March, 7 L.B. 260; 3A Misc. 86(2); 6 Hug. 116, 168; O.C. 5185, f. 2. The treasure 

from the Siam Merchant , being gold, was useless except at a great loss, and was to go to the 

Fort: 3A Misc. 87(2). 

7 6 Hug. 99, 138-9; 10 Hug. 197. 8 3A Misc. 84(2); 6 Hug. 106, 203. 
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otherwise the factors were to pay him Rs. 2,000. On 17 October his 
son Ramzanna put horsemen and peons on guard over the boats, under 
the orders of the Nawab, who pretended that the factors were selling 
saltpetre to his enemies. In view of his obstinacy Dodd and his Council 
resolved on 25 October to yield to his demand, if necessary, but to 
make lower offers first; and on 6 November they sent two cases of 
spirits to him at his steward’s request. Meanwhile Buzurg Umed’s 
attitude stiffened, as his agent at Hugh had informed him that, though 
Gyfford had brought with him three horses, he refused to show or sell 
any of them. The factory vakil and head-clerk returned from his camp 
on 15 November, having failed to get an audience from the Nawab; 
but their departure frightened him into offering to be content, in 
addition to his annual present and fifty bottles of Canary, with the 
choice of one horse at Hugh, for which security should be given him. 
This proposal was gladly accepted; but a hitch occurred over his 
sealing the order to clear the boats, and it was not till 3 December that 
it was received by the factors. The Nawab’s guard on the boats was 
then taken off by Ramzanna, and they left on the 6th. 1 The demurrage 
paid to the boatmen amounted to Rs. 1,789, and including this sum 
the goods were rated at Rs. 78 , 954 - 2 The boats reached Hugh on 3 1 
December, Karim-ul-Mulk having allowed them to pass ‘after much 
entreaty’. 3 The Dutch received even worse treatment from him, as at 
the end of the year they still had not got their boats cleared, though 
they had two Persian horses ready at Hugh for him. 4 The delay in the 
receipt of the Patna saltpetre and turmeric forced the Hugh Council to 
buy some there in October to December for shipment. 5 

Karim-ul-Mulk also released two boats from Malda: these may have 
been laden with cloth from the factory, for on 6 November Peachey 
sent sixty-eight bales of silk and thirty-two chests of cloth, which were 
received at Hugh in time to be shipped on the Henry and William ; 
while by 30 November the Englezabad factors had got all the goods 
in the warehouse priced, and expected the cloth not yet in their hands 
to be ready by the beginning of January 1685. 6 The Agent and Council 

1 1 Pat. 33-34, 38, 40, 42-43, 45-46, 47-49, 5 °- 5 i, & (nextsec.) 1, 3; 10 Hug. 232-4, 

279-80,282-4. 

2 1 Pat. 49 & (next sec.) i, 6. Dodd estimated the quantity of saltpetre at 1,140 tons (10 Hug. 
195); and the turmeric was over 6,000 maunds, or over 220 tons at twenty-seven maunds to a 
ton (O.C. 5289, f. 3). As to the varying weight of a maund in Bengal, see Bowrey, 217. 

3 3A Misc. 92(2); entry of 30 Dec., 4 Kas. 7. 4 1 Pat. 35, 38, 51, & (next sec.) 14. 

5 6 Hug. 161, 166-7, 173-4, 203, 205, 215-16, 218-19; 10 Hug. 197, 217. 

6 10 Hug. 211, 227, 243, 301; 6 Hug. 192,193; 4 Kas. 7. The factors sent ninety chests of cloth 
on 6 & 13 Jan. 1685 (2 Mai. 1, 2). 
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objected to the new way of buying goods ‘by commission’, which 
Hervey had started; but Peachey said that these had given far less 
trouble than the others for which they had contracted, the picars con¬ 
cerned having accepted an award of the factory merchants far more 
readily than they had done in the case of other goods. After so long 
a quarrel the pricing had been done with difficulty, and some of the cloth 
had had to be valued three times before the picars could be brought 
to an agreement. 1 Another difficulty lay in recovering the debts of 
weavers, &c., in Malda, where they were protected by the faujdar from 
the usual imprisonment in the factory for that purpose. As Pownsett 
had failed to get a parwana from Shaista Khan to remedy this, they had 
been forced to bribe the new faujdar who had come there. 2 The Nawab’s 
parwana to have the factory at Englezabad pulled down (p. 355) seems 
to have given the factors no trouble, probably because the faujdar 
was satisfied of the falsity of Rafi-uz-Zaman’s report about its being 
turned into a fort. 3 

Fortunately at Kasimbazar Charnock was able to send off 1 66 bales 
of raw silk and over twenty chests of taffetas, as well as four boxes of 
gold and silver thread, before the embargo had begun, and in time for 
their lading on the Henry and William , her commander having agreed 
to wait at Hugh till 23 December, when he sailed for England. 4 In addi¬ 
tion to eight chests of silver, worth over Rs. 700,000, sent by Gyfford 
in September, the factory received four more chests in November, 
which it was forced to send to Rajmahal for coining, as the merchants 
refused to take dollars in payment of its debts. 5 The Company had left 
to the President and Council the appointment of ‘an honest man’ as 
second at the factory, and on 19 September Harding was provisionally 
reinstated in that post. 6 In October Charles Pate, a new factor, was 
sent to Kasimbazar and became its fifth. 7 

In the same month, while Gyfford was there, proceedings were taken 
against Threder on a charge of misappropriating silk as warehouse¬ 
keeper, for which he had already been tried in 1683 (P- 3°8). No record 
of this trial was, however, contained in either the Kasimbazar or 

1 6 Hug. 162; 10 Hug. 299, 300. 

2 10 Hug. 299, 300. 

3 Thus the faujdar told a General sent by Shaista Khan in Jan. 1685 that the story was 
false (2 Mai. 3). 

4 10 Hug. 246, 294, 295; 6 Hug. 193, 212, 217; O.C. 5285, 5289, f. 1; 109 Sur. 171. 
s 6 Hug. 88; 10 Hug. 88, 202, 248, 296. 

6 7 L.B. 245; 3A Misc. 86(1); 10 Hug. 216. The date 19 Sept, is taken from Fort con. 27 Jan. 
1687 (5 F.S.G. 204, reproduced in Ind. Antiquary, xlv, April 1916, p. 10). 

7 7 L.B. 226; 6 Hug. 125; 10 Hug. 246. 
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the Hugh consultation-book, so Gyfford and Gough, with Charnock, 
Harding, and Davenant, made a fresh inquiry on a similar complaint 
of the silk merchants . 1 Evidence was taken, and on 21 October the 
three last-named gave reasons for their opinion that his guilt was 
proved, and recommended that he should be made to give satisfaction 
to the Company for the wrong he had done it . 2 Gyfford then required 
Threder to put in a written answer to the charge, which he did at great 
length . 3 Most of it complains of unfair and biassed conduct of the 
proceedings, of improbabilities in the testimony, and of some of it 
being wholly false. It contains many gibes against Charnock, whom he 
accused of having amassed about £4 5 .OOO from the Company s treasure, 
and whose family he charged with stealing silk . 4 On 14 November his 
statement was forwarded to Hugh, with Charnock s and Davenant s 
remarks on it, which mainly referred to their previous opinion . 5 
Gyfford and his Council seem thereupon to have dismissed Threder 
from the Company’s service . 6 In October he was also in difficulties 
over his accidentally shooting an Indian dog-keeper, while out ‘ hog¬ 
hunting’. He escaped the Governor’s attentions by amicably settling 
with the widow of the dead man and with his other relations; but an 
attempt to get the Nazi to seal a release in his favour was hindered by 
the demand that Threder should attend in person before him. The 
matter was, however, ended by 10 December, when he left for Hugh, 
after executing an undertaking to satisfy any debt found due from him 
on an adjustment of accounts . 7 - 

The President and Council charged Agent Hedges with having 
‘smothered’ several consultations, particularly that about Threder, 
who (they state) said he had paid a considerable sum to have this 
done . 8 The fact that Hedges refrained from punishing him and Barker, 
though according to his diary-entry of 28 April 1683 he found them 
guilty (p. 308), and that he may have suppressed the consultation about 
it, certainly throw strong suspicion on his honesty in the matter; on the 
other hand, he reported the misappropriations to the Company . 9 They 
also charged him with favouring interlopers, saying that he cunningly 

1 10 Hug. 192, 201, 222; 6 Hug. 131, 151. 2 Hug. 271-5. 

3 10 Hug. 24^-70. 4 10 Hug. 258, 261, 263-4. 

5 10 Hug. 270-1. 6 3^ Misc. 86(1), para. 35. 

7 10 Hug. 223, 294; 6 Hug. 211; 4 Kas. 2. 

8 3A Misc. 87(1), para. 50. Threder’s reply said no consultation was held (10 Hug. 257-8), and 
Charnock attributed the failure to punish him to Catchpole’s influence and a bribe by Threder 
(ibid. 272). 

g 3A Misc. 77(1); 10 Hug. 272; H.D. i. 83-85. 
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ordered Pownsett to get a parwana against them, expecting it would be 
refused or prove ineffective, and that, when it came, he minded it not, 
but suffered the interlopers to do their business without any but seem¬ 
ing molestation. 1 It is difficult to believe that all the entries made by 
Hedges in his diary against the interlopers and their associates, and 
his efforts to get the three commanders sent to Dacca (p. 320), were 
pure pretence, especially as the parwana was obtained, not by Pownsett, 
but by Price (Hedges’s own vakil). 2 More credence can be given to their 
other accusations that he was friendly with Vincent, and consequently 
did not have him arrested, as desired by the Company; that he suffered 
the cloth at Hugh to be ill sorted by Johnson; that (like Vincent) he 
gave passes for strangers’ goods; that he revealed the Company’s 
secrets by letting the merchants know of the financial straits in England; • 
that his visit to Dacca was of his own contrivance, without prior con¬ 
sultation with his Council, and that it resulted in nothing but ill to 
the Company; and that he intrigued to oust Charnock, and others who 
opposed him, from their chiefships. 3 He also seems to have indulged in 
a large private trade, and to have extended the Hugh investment, 
probably to his own profit. 4 5 But their statement that he was ‘the worst 


servant that the Company ever had in Bengal’ s seems an exaggeration. 

On 23 September Hedges, finding that Gyfford and most of the 
Council, especially Beard, behaved ‘very unkindly and disrespectfully’ 
towards him, left the factory and went to reside at the house in the 
Dutch quarters that Vincent had formerly occupied. 6 About-this time 
Pownsett, at the instigation of the President, had obtained from Cross 
some fifty letters written to him by Hedges, and he forwarded them to 
Hugh, with a statement of all he knew, or had heard, about the late 
Agent s transactions at Dacca. He exonerated Cross from being ‘in the 
depth of the designe’, and the latter protested he had never found 
any juggling or underhand wayes’ in what had passed through him 
to or from Price. 7 Apparently the only passage in the letters to which 


1 3A Misc. 84(2). 2 H.D. i. 131; Dac. let. 19 Oct. 1683, 9 Hug. 155. 

3 3A Misc. 84(2), 85(1) & (2), 86(1), 87(1); 10 Hug. 133, 226. 

4 10 Hug. 108, ante. Hedges took a great quantity of goods (including cloth and sugar) with 

him to Gombroon, &c. {H.D. i. 177, 197-8, 215-19, 250). 

5 3A Misc. 84(2), para. 4. 6 6 Hug> II3; i. 160. 

7 6 Hug. 103; io Hug. 189, 190. Cross came to Hugli with Pownsett, as he, Sowden, and 

Jolland were removed from their posts of third at Dacca, Patna, and Malda, and factors were 
substituted (6 Hug. 160; 10 Hug. 281). All three were transferred to Kasimbazar, and Cross 
arrived there on 14 Dec. (6 Hug. 209; 4 Kas. 3); but the other two transfers did not take effect 
during the year, Sowden accompanying the saltpetre boats (6 Hug. 116; 1 Pat. 2), and Jolland 
being allowed to remain at Malda, till the goods were sent down (6 Hug. 163). 
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exception could be taken was one in a letter of January, instructing 
Price, if Pownsett argued against the Kasimbazar picars and vindi¬ 
cated Charnock, to tell Shaista Khan, should he question him on the 
point, that he (Price) knew nothing about it. This, Pownsett said, 
showed much envy and malice on the part of Hedges; but the latter 
defended his action on the ground that Charnock, by not reporting his 
dispute with the picars and his request to Pownsett to get a parwana 
against them, committed a contempt of his authority, which justified 
him in giving Price this direction. 1 It may have been inspired by a 
desire to thwart Charnock’s effort to get relief at Dacca, and the Agent 
and Council adopted the latter’s accusation that Hedges obstructed 
this and secretly supported the picars; on the other hand, he certainly 
complied at once with Charnock’s later requests (p. 337 )? an ^ his con¬ 
tention that the dispute could have been easily settled, had the Kasim¬ 
bazar Chief not been unreasonably obstinate, is supported by Threder, 2 
who says that Charnock refused an offer to settle it for Rs. 5 > 000 , as 
well as by Peachey’s composition of the similar dispute at Englezabad 

(p. 344 ). 

Gyfford’s main complaint against Hedges was that he spent so much 
money on bribing Shaista Khan to write to Aurangzeb in the Company’s 
favour, and set a bad precedent by depositing money with Gulabrai 
for payment of customs. 3 He and Charnock even favoured the view 
suggested by Pownsett that Shaista Khan had not written at all to 
the Emperor; 4 but, as Beard and his Council pointed out, the vazir’s 
answer in 1683 to a letter of 1682 from the Nawab (pp. 297, 316) carried 
‘a reality in the very matter, as well as the method’ of it. Pownsett 
replied that, a few days after their report that such an answer had 
come, they discovered it was really a petition from the Nawab’s vakil 
at Delhi ; 5 but, unless Shaista Khan’s reply, of which a translation was 
given in Hedges’s Diary, was a forgery (which seems unlikely), this 
suggestion is clearly incorrect. Moreover Price’s reported statement in 
January 1683 that the Nawab’s letter to the Emperor had been sent off 
(. H.D . i. 63), and that of Buzurg Umed (Nawab of Orissa) in August 1683 
that his father had written to the Emperor (p. 317), afford credible evi¬ 
dence of the fact. The promised payment of Rs. 40,000 to Shaista Khan, 
if he secured a custom-free farman, of which sum about half had been 


1 10 Hug. 226; H.D. i. 184-6. 

2 3A Misc. 87(1); H.D. i. 150, 185-6; 10 Hug. 255; 109 Sur. 169. 

3 10 Hug. 197-8, 206-7. 4 10 Hug. 207, 209; 6 Hug. 153. 

5 6 Hug. 160; 10 Hug. 242. 
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paid in advance, 1 was surely a sufficient inducement to comply. It should 
also have overcome any risk of his secretly writing to a contrary effect 
as he was reported to have done in 1681 (p. 257). The Agent’s turning a 
deaf ear to Charnock’s advice that the best way to get such a farman 
was by employing a vakil at court (p. 335) no doubt resulted from an 
honest belief that his own method would be more advantageous for 
the Company, in view of the ineffectiveness of the farman obtained 
by Vincent at great expense through a vakil (p. 230). 2 His attempt, 
however, to get a farman through Shaista Khan, besides being uncon¬ 
stitutional as an act of the Agent without the advice of his Council, 
overlooked important considerations. The Emperor would receive re¬ 
ports on the matter, not only from Shaista Khan but also from Sayyid 
Ahmad, his diwan, in whose province it particularly lay as it affected 
imperial revenues. The latter had insisted on an undertaking by Hedges 
to pay customs immediately, if a farman to the contrary was not re¬ 
ceived before the expiry of the six months allowed for it ; 3 and he would 
almost certainly be opposed to the English Company (unlike the Dutch 
one) being granted freedom from their payment. By the month of May 
the diwan would also have been able to report that he had received 
payment through the Company’s surety Gulabrai; and Aurangzeb 
might be well content to leave matters as they stood. Another funda¬ 
mental weakness of the attempt was the lax arrangement under which 
Gulabrai could pay the amounts demanded by the diwan without any 
prior authorization by the Agent; and this was enhanced by the 
pressure that could be put on the Company by the stoppage of goods 
going to Hugh for the lading of its ships. 

The state of the dispute about payment of customs necessarily 
raised the question as to what steps should be taken, if no redress was 
obtained within a reasonable time. In its despatch of 21 December 1683 
the Company wrote that ‘the insolency’ of the Mughal Governors 
should be ‘shaken off’ if possible; and that it was resolved to assert 
its rights under Aurangzeb’s farman and would never submit to the 
payment of customs. For this purpose it proposed that the President 
should make a full statement of the Company’s grievances to the 
Nawab, with a threat to leave the country if they were not redressed: 
in that event they should first order the Dacca and Malda factories 
down to Hugh, and otherwise ‘show a resolute countenance’. If this 

1 10 Hug. 225; H.D. i. 61-62, 92-93. 

2 10 Hug. 153, 221. Even the Company expressed the opinion that Hedges had done the best 

he could at Dacca (7 L.B. 240). 3 H.D. i. 55. 
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did not bring the Nawab to compliance, the question of using force was 
left to Gyfford and his Council, with a caution that this should be 
resorted to only for extreme and unavoidable necessity and after con¬ 
sultation with the President at Surat. 1 Even before his receipt of this 
despatch, Gyfford had been in favour of the use of force; and in 
September he and his Council at Hugh seem to have decided on it, if 
found necessary. But in October, when the President was at Kasim- 
bazar, Beard and some others of the Council were inclined to withdraw 
from this proposal, on the ground that it was not clear that the Emperor 
knew of their objection to pay customs, and a representation should 
first be made to him about it and their other grievances through a 
vakil. 2 By 5 December it had been settled that, though war with the 
Mughals was required to get rid of their insolencies, yet any such action 
should be forborne in the then state of the Company’s affairs till fur¬ 
ther directions were received from home; meanwhile that a vakil 
should be sent to Aurangzeb’s court, with a letter from the President 
to him and full instructions. 3 The proposed present to Shaista Khan, 
which was another necessary step of appeasement, had not been given 
to him by the end of the year. 4 This was much impeded by the absence 
of suitable rarities to be included in it. 5 The Council was spared having 
to give one to the diwan, Sayyid Ahmad, as he would not take any 
presents. 6 

On 8 December Gyfford and his party left Hugh for their return to 
Madras, with the sloops Good Hope , Madapollam , and Arrival ; and he 
reached the Balasore factory on the 15th. 7 Having received treble the 
amount of money allotted to any other factory, it had made good 
progress in its investment, and by the end of November had over 
300 bales ready for shipment. 8 On 5 November an unhappy accident 
threatened to give it trouble. As the factors were firing guns and send¬ 
ing off fireworks in celebration of Guy Fawkes day, one of the latter 
fell on a loaded gun and fired it, killing a man and slightly wounding 
one or two others. The Deputy Governor fortunately was satisfied 

1 7 L.B. 240-2, 247. 

2 10 Hug. 125, 199, 205, 219, 220; 6 Hug. 150-1; H.D. i. 161, 165. 

3 6 Hug. 221; 3A Misc. 86(2), 87(2), paras, 43, 65. 

4 Dac. let. 15 Dec., B.P. 4; Hug. let. 10 Feb. 1685, B.P. 13. 

5 6 Hug. 112, 159, 188-9; 10 Hug. 242; 3A Misc. 87(2), para. 67. 

6 10 Hug. 238. 

7 6 Hug. 213, 218-19, 22 3“6; H.D. i. 170-1; 1 Bal. 50. On her return voyage the Madapollam 
was stranded for fourteen days a little below the Dutch factory at Hugh (O.C. 5290, f. 3; 

53 2 9 * f- 2 )- 

8 10 Hug. 241, 247, 288-9; 6 Hug. 126, 167, 195. 
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that it was a pure accident, and the relatives of the deceased accepted 
compensation. 1 A more serious incident occurred about a month later: 
some seamen, who came ashore drunk, removed the imperial flag from 
its place in the bazar, and put it up on the factory godown. This insult, 
with some others committed by them, naturally induced reprisals; and 
horsemen were sent to the factory, so that for a time the inmates were in 
great danger of losing their lives, and all its business was stopped. 2 The 
matter seems to have been composed before Gyfford’s arrival, as on 16 
December it was decided to use purgoes (barges) to take goods to the 
ships, because they got them on board quicker than the sloops did; but 
his stay at Balasore was longer than he expected, since (probably owing 
to this dispute) he found that no goods had been sent to the Beaufort . 3 
On the 19th it was resolved to give presents to the Deputy Governor 
and the Buxi, who had befriended the factory, especially as their help 
might be required, if the Hugh factory had to withdraw to Balasore 
on account of its ‘unhandsome treatment’ by the Governor there. 4 On 
21 December the President embarked on the Resolution; and she and 
the Beaufort left on the night of the 22nd with cargoes worth respec¬ 
tively Rs. 33,672 and Rs. 1 34 ,54G. 5 In accordance with the Company’s 
suggestion, they also took to the Fort the undisposed remains of 
broadcloth and other European commodities, which had been received 
from the factories, except that at Balasore (see p. 348). 6 Gyfford had 
intended also to take with him the gold that had not been minted at 
Rajmahal, as it could be coined more profitably at Madras; but this was 
prevented by the non-arrival of Robert Hedges at Hugh before he left. 7 

The Company had instructed Gyfford to try to reduce the merchants 
at Hugh, and elsewhere if possible, to a joint-stock society, as at 
Madras; and before he left Balasore he succeeded in getting the mer¬ 
chants there to agree to form a company of 100 shares, each of Rs. 
1,000, with a chief merchant and a council of seven, and with provi¬ 
sions for their taking European goods to the extent of one-third of the 
money they were to receive, and to make abatements for any breach 
of contract as to time of delivery, prices, and quality. 8 Other sub- 

1 10 Hug. 302; 6 Hug. 195-6. 2 O.C. 5289, f. i; 3A Misc. 88(i), para. 9, & 105(2). 

3 1 Bal. 50; O.C. 5288, f. 1. 4 1 Bal. 50-51. 

5 1 Bal. 51; O.C. 5288, f. 1, & 5296, f. 1; Bal. let. 3 Jan. 1685, B.P. 8. Johnson was a passenger 
for England on the Beaufort: 3A Misc. 86(2). 

6 7 L.B. 245; 6 Hug. 86, 192, 215; 10 Hug. 194, 208, 216, 301. 

7 10 Hug. 212, 296; 6 Hug. 164, 210; 3A Misc. 86(1), para. 29. 

8 7 L.B. 245; O.C. 5288, ff. 1-2. The merchants, however, had in Jan. 1685 begun to cavill at 
the arrangement (O.C. 5321, f. 1). 
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factories reported that the scheme was impracticable, at any rate for 
this year; while the Hugh Council said they would try it next year and 

would never trust Maturadas again. 1 

The Henry and William took a cargo of the value of Rs. 216,514 

when she sailed on 23 December. On the same day the Ann also left 
Hugh for the Balasore roads, as the Bay Council had little hope of 
getting goods for her at Hugh. 2 It was expected that the Balasore 
factory would be able to ship ample supplies in her and the Defence, 
for its merchants had still to bring in goods to complete the year’s 
investment, and that both vessels would be dispatched in January 
1685. 3 The Bengal Merchant also remained at Balasore over the year’s 
end, as there was difficulty in getting her a full cargo of sugar/ The 
factory had indeed some 300 bales of cloth still to come in; but to¬ 
wards the end of December their arrival was unfortunately hindered 
by an unforeseen event. In April the Raja ‘of the woods’ 3 had been 
brought a prisoner to Balasore and had to pay Rs. 300,000 because of 
his quarrelling with a neighbouring Raja, who (the factory diary says) 
had to hand over a third of this sum to the Nawab of Dacca. Since 
Gyfford’s departure in August, the first Raja had started stopping 
goods that were passing through his country, in order to raise money for 
this purpose, and till the merchants complied with his demands they 
were not likely to come. 6 Trouble had also arisen over a contract made 
by a Moor merchant, who was a great friend of the Governor and had 
been recommended by him. In June he agreed to bring in his cloth and 
receive payment after it had been sorted, like the other merchants, but 
as he did not deliver it within the prescribed time the factors rejected 
it. He complained to Malik Burcoordar, who was so incensed by this, 
as well as by the accident and riot at Balasore, that he wrote a lot of 
‘most malitious lies’ to the Nawab and the diwan at Dacca. 7 On 26 
December they decided, on reconsideration, to take his goods to the 
value of Rs. 5,000; but as he said he had provided cloth worth Rs. 
15,000, it was doubtful whether this offer would be acceptable. 

Two new sloops from Madapollam arrived at Balasore—the William 


' 10 Hug. 165, 182, 194-5, 235; 3A Misc. 85(1), para. io. r o 

2 3 A Misc. 88(1); O.C. 5289, ff. 1-2. 3 O.C. 5288, f. 2, 5289, f. 2, & 5294, f. 1. 

4 6 Hug. 224; 3A Misc. 93(1). . 

5 This probably refers to the hilly tract in the neighbouring Mayurbhanj state, where 

Kolarian and other aboriginal tribes resided under their chiefs (Banerji, History of Orissa, i. 6; 
cf. Imp. Gaz. Ind. xvii. 241-2). 

6 O.C. 5290, f. 1, & 5296, f. 1; 1 Bal. 20; Bal. let. 3 Jan. 1685, B.P. 7. 

7 10 Hug. 120, 290; 6 Hug. 68, 182, 213; O.C. 5 2 94 > & 5 2 9 ^» I-2 * 

8 1 Bal. 51; 6 Hug. 182. 
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m July, and the Thomas a month or so later. 1 The Beaufort also brought 

out some framed sloops, which were to be put together with the help of 

some of her seamen. 2 This addition to the available transport would be 

welcome, for the Ganges and the Arrival were both old vessels, and the 

former was reported by Fitz Hugh to be unfit for work in the river. 3 

In December Gyfford seems to have recommended her being sunk, as 

being worn out. 4 In August he had proposed that the Good Hope , being 

full of scorpions and other harmful vermin, should be sunk in the river 

long enough to clear her of them; but Fitz Hugh thought this could 

be better done at Hugh, and it was left to her master, George Heron, 

to decide the point. 5 In November the William was sent to Fort St. 

George with some saltpetre and a letter from the President to his 
Council. 6 

Hedges had settled to return to Europe by the overland route 
through Mesopotamia and the Syrian desert, and to achieve this he 
proposed to sail in his ship, the Recovery , to the Persian Gulf. Gyfford 
and his Council were strongly opposed to this project, mainly on the 
ground that he might remain in Turkey and avoid payment of what 
the Company might claim from him on account of money wasted at 
Dacca and elsewhere. 7 As early as 19 August, Hedges had received 
information from the commander of the ship Thomas that every effort 
would be made to prevent his going on the Recovery to Persia; and on 
13 November this was confirmed by Gough, who, as a member of the 
Council, knew about it. 8 The latter had, however, by that time resigned 
the Company’s service, and on 22 November he came to reside at the 
house occupied by Hedges, with the apparent intention of going with 
him overland to England. On the 26th, in reply to a message from the 
Council objecting to this, and calling on him not to take Gough in his 
ship, Hedges said he knew no reason why he should not entertain 
Gough, who was a dismissed servant of the Company, and that the 
latter had not yet made up his mind whether he would go to Persia or 
not. To this the Council answered on the 28th that they had not dis¬ 
missed him, but had only given him leave to go home on one of the 


1 6 Hug. 77; 10 Hug. 127, 131, 142; I Bal. 28, 35; O.C. 5167. 

2 O.C. 5185, f. 3; 10 Hug. 149. 3 10 Hug. 38, 67, 93. 

4 O.C. 5290, f. 3. In Feb. 1685 the Agent and Council approved of this proposal (O.C. 

5329, f. 27). 

5 O.C. 5185, f. 3; 10 Hug. 156; 1 Bal. 38; 6 Hug. 104. 

6 10 Hug. 142; M.R. 142 (entry of 8 Dec.). 

7 Kas. let. 14 Oct., 10 Hug. 197-8; 3A Misc. 85(2), 86(2), 87(1). 

8 H.D. i. 154-5, 163. 
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Company’s ships, so they expected Hedges to comply with their first 
message. The next day Hedges argued against this before the President 
and Council, but afterwards Gough was put under arrest in the factory. 1 
His confinement does not, however, seem to have been very strict, for, 
a little time after Gyfford’s departure, he managed to rejoin Hedges. 2 
On the evening of 25 December the latter heard of the probability that 
Haggerston would get a parwana from the Nawab against him (p. 346 ), 
which would result in his detention in the country; he decided accord¬ 
ingly to embark next morning on the Recovery , which was at Baranagar, 
a place some twenty miles down the river. This he did, leaving shortly 
before the appearance at the factory gate of a horseman, who was 
believed to have been sent by the faujdar about Haggerston’s business. 3 
Gough presumably accompanied him; and Dr. Douglas, as well as his 
wife and son, were already on board the Recovery , 4 Two others who 
joined the vessel later were his nephew, Robert Hedges, and his cousin, 
Nathaniel Letten. The latter, a factor who had come to India in 1682 
and been secretary to the Council at Hugh under Hedges, had left the 
Company’s service and become a merchant; the former, who was 
accused by Beard and his Council of fraud at the Rajmahal mint and 
large indebtedness to the Company, had run away from the Hugh 
factory after being refused leave to accompany his uncle. 5 Langley, 
another adherent of Hedges, who had intended to go with him, left for 
Surat instead. 6 

Gough’s resignation reduced the Bay Council to five resident mem¬ 
bers, of whom at the end of the year Ellis and Ley were ill, the latter’s 
life being in danger. 7 In September Trenchfield had been appointed 
Chief at Malda, but was detained at Hugh till he could be relieved. 8 
The Company this year gave orders for the re-admission of Edmund 
Bugden to its service, but he had been ‘cast away’ and had died before 
they reached Bengal. 6 The Council’s financial position was poor, owing 
to the small stock received and rumours of the Company’s supposed 
insolvency; their creditors were demanding repayment of loans every¬ 
where, especially at Hugh and Kasimbazar, and few would lend any 

1 3A Misc. 87(2), para. 68 & P.S.; H.D. i. 165, 166-7, 168-9. 

1 3A Misc. 92(2). 3 HD. i. 172-3, 174. 

4 Cf. H.D. i. 178-9. Douglas was now (even according to Hedges) a declared interloper (ibid. 

91, 118, 201). He and Letten were said to be part-owners of the Recovery (ibid. 178). 

5 H.D. i. 93, 178-9; »• 205; 3 a Misc. 93(0 & ( 0 * 

6 4 Kas. 2; 3A Misc. 91(1). 

8 6 Hug. hi, 119, 124, 163; 10 Hug. 218; 3A Misc. 88(2). 

9 7 L.B. 261; 3A Misc. 77(2), 86(2). 


7 3A Misc. 88(1) & (2). 
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further money. 1 The want of assistants continued; and the Council had 
to refuse requests for writers from Dacca, Kasimbazar, and Balasore, 
since they had only four ‘raw persons’, and those sent out in the Eagle 
and the Siam Merchant had not arrived. 2 The Bay accounts could not 
be sent home this year, owing to those of the Kasimbazar and Malda 
factories not being ready, which prevented the Hugh books from being 
closed. 3 The constant troubles at Malda had obstructed proper pro¬ 
gress with the books, and even the rule about monthly passing of cash 
accounts had been neglected. 4 At Kasimbazar the accounts were in 
great disorder and very backward, especially those of the warehouse 
and of the merchants and weavers. The blame for this was mainly 
attributed to Catchpole, who had wrongly balanced the accounts for 
the previous year, and to Barker, who was inefficient and whose entries 
were so bad that it was easier to rewrite the whole account than to 
correct them. Harding, the new second, had been asked in September 
to complete the accounts by the end of the year, but did not comply, 

protesting that it was not possible to do this without assistance, which 
was not forthcoming. 5 

Beard and his Council told the Company that the President took 
great pains to put affairs to rights, while he was in Bengal. 6 The care 
he took over consulting his colleagues when he was at Kasimbazar 
(P- 353 ), h is discouragement of private letters from the Chiefs of fac¬ 
tories to himself, 7 and his passing orders for the improvement of 
business in the factories, 8 make it easy to believe this statement. The 
‘unhappy differences’ among the Company’s servants ceased at any 
rate for the time being, and a better atmosphere prevailed in the 
administration of its affairs. It is doubtful, however, whether his visit 
did not aggravate the differences with the Nawab and other chief 
Mughal officials. The tone of his addresses to them was certainly too 
curt and aggressive to please or appease them ; 9 while his threat to 
leave the country did not have the effect he expected. Nor, in any case, 
could he carry it into effect, while there was no money available for the 
preliminary step of paying the debts of the factories in the Bay. 10 
Gyfford seems to have treated Hedges courteously on private occa- 

1 3A Misc. 88(1), 92(2); 4 Kas. 2. 

2 3A Misc. 86(1), 88(1); 6 Hug. 201, 214; O.C. 5294, f. 2. 

3 3A Misc. 88(1); 6 Hug. 121, 194, 201. 4 10 Hug. 299. 

5 10 Hug. 245, 281, 294, 297, 298. 6 3A Misc _ 8g ( 2 ). 

7 10 Hug. 157; 6 Hug. 104. 

8 6 Hug. 84-88; Hug. con. 2 Dec. O.C. 5276. 

9 e.g. 6 Hug. 89-90; 10 Hug. 147, 154-6. 


10 Hug. 205; 3A Misc. 92(2). 
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sions, as for instance when the latter met the President at the Dutch 
garden to welcome him on 29 August, and to take his leave of him on 
8 December. 1 In February 1685, when the Recovery was at Madras, he 
sent palanquins and horses for Hedges, and gave him a good welcome, 
entertaining him and firing fifteen guns in his honour, both on his 
arrival and on his departure. 2 It was lucky, however, for Hedges that 
the Recovery left Madras a day before the arrival of letters from Hugh, 
reporting his ‘enticement’ of Gough and his nephew Robert (both of 
whom seem to have remained on board and so escaped detection at the 
Fort), for Gyfford told the Company that, if he had had the news before 
Hedges left, he would have detained him. 3 

1 H.D. i. 157, 170-1. 

2 H.D. i. 183-4; M.R. (1685) 26, 27; 3A Misc. 91(1). Hedges reached Kung on 27 May 1685, 
Aleppo on 12 July 1686, Toulon on 10 Feb. 1687, and London on 8 April 1687 (H.D. i. 202, 234, 
247, 249). lie appears (like Pietro della Valle) to have taken home with him the remains of his 
deceased wife (H.D. ii. 25). For his remarriage, knighthood, and further history, see ibid. ii. 28. 

3 3A Misc. 91(1). A protest against the ‘enticement’ was served on Hedges at Balasore on 
10 Jan. 1685, in accordance with instructions from Beard and his colleagues at Hugh (O.C. 5292, 
f. 2 ; H.D. i. 177-80). 
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Abdun Nazir Khan, Nawab of Orissa, 328. 

Abul Hassan, King of Golconda, 94; visits 
Masulipatam, 95; attends church service, 
97, 98, 100, 101. 

Achin, trade with, 77. 

Agha Jalal, Governor of Masulipatam, 93-4, 
106, 116. 

Akanna, minister of King of Golconda, 31; 
orders siege of Madras, 33; 107. 

Alford, Henry, factor, 41. 

Ali Naki, Governor of Hugh, 192, 217, 220, 
225. 

Alivardc, Armenian, brings Emperor’s far- 
man, 230, 273. 

Alley, William, interloper, 2; arrives with 
ship Expectation , 22 ; capt. Lumlty Castle, 

62-3, 69-70, 114-15. * 33 . * 45 . 3 1 9 - 

Ambaji, Maratha officer, 85. 

Amoy Merchant, ship, 74, 77, 79, 88. 

Anantaram, broker, 307. 

Ann, ship, 39, 255, 275, 331, 356, 365. 

Annapourtia , ship, 80. 

Anthony, factor, 216, 227, 249; death, 309. 

Arakan pirates, 189. 

Arnold, Joseph, ex-member Madras Council, 2. 

Asad Khan, vazir of Emperor, 160, 221. 

Atkins, surgeon, 140. 

Aubeny, capt. of interloping ship, 62 n., 63, 
130. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor, orders about customs, 
158, 161 ; his farman, 230, 258. 

Ayloffe, W’illiam, writer, 91, 93, 105; death, 
106. 

Azam, son of Aurangzeb, Nawab of Bengal, 
155, 157-8, 162, 177; transferred to 
Deccan, 191; returns Bengal, 274. 

Aziz Beg, governor, Hugh, 349, 351; 
death, 352. 

Azmat Khan, governor, Murshidabad, 207, 
226. 

Bahadur Khan, brother of Fidai Khan, 151, 

166. 

Balasore factory, inspection, 200. 

Balchand Rai, governor, Murshidabad, 212, 
218, 244, 256, 261; superintendent cus¬ 
toms, 277, 279, 286, 298; death, 329. 

Barker, John, Clerk of Market, schoolmaster, 
11, 58 n. 

Barker, Richard, factor, 254, 276, 308, 310; 
death, 339. 

Beard, John, member Bengal Council, 287, 
300, 309, 312; agent, 348. 

Beaufort, ship, 74, 83, 348. 

Beavis, John, writer, 41. 


Bellamy, William, soldier, freeman, 7. 

Benarsidas, governor, Murshidabad, 207. 

Bengal Merchant, ship, 1, 2, 39, 42, 55, 74, 
78, 122, 255, 268, 275, 356, 365. 

Berkeley Castle, ship, 22, 33, 113, 232, 248. 

Bett, Francis, writer, 56, 140. 

Bett, James, lieut5. 

Bibey, Robert, capt. of A may Merchant, 77, 
89. 

Bigrig, John, Council member, Madras, 39, 
42, 121 ; death, 75. 

Bloom, Benjamin, factor, 70, 85. 

Bonnell, William, soldier, killed by Dutch, 
206. 

Boremal, governor, Dacca, 176. 

Borneo, trade with, 77. 

Bowyer, Robert, writer, 4, 127; death, 129. 

Braddyll, Roger, factor, 354. 

Bray, Leonard, writer, 309. 

Brereton, Richard, factor, 41, 125, 134, 149. 

Brewster, Phineas, freeman, marriage to 
Roman Catholic, 17. 

Bridger, John, factor, 2, 20, 39; dismissed, 
56, 60-1. 

Bromley, Thomas, writer, 171, 189, 216. 

Brown, Richard, writer, 127, 138, 149. 

Bugden, Edward, factor, 151, 173, 182, 193, 
195, 205; death, 367. 

Burret, Thomas, soldier, punished, 60. 

Burrough, Thomas, dyer, 232; death, 245. 

Buzurg Umed, son of Shaista Khan, 211, 
218; Nawab, Orissa, 245 ; Nawab, Bengal, 
302, 326, 343. 

Byain, John, factor, 171, 188, 202, 216, 224, 
245; dismissed, 291, 295; death, 310. 

Caesar, ship, 1, 2, 39, 42, 54, 119, 151, 255, 

27 3 - 

Catchpole, Allan, factor, 172, 189, 216, 298, 
304, 308, 310. 

Cawley, William, factor, 76, 87-8. 

Ceylon, English captives in, 68. 

Chamberlain, George, factor, 90-1, 99, 100. 

Charnock, Job, factor, 4, 194-5, 209-10, 214, 
223, 229, 234, 280, 298, 304, 333-4. 

Chester, Sampson, capt. of sloop, 329. 

Child, Sir Josiah, 328. 

Child, Thomas, lieut., 78. 

China Merchant, ship, 60. 

Chintaman Shah, merchant, 272, 344. 

Chitar Mall, merchant, 211, 243. 

Cholmley, Nathaniel, ex-factor, 32, 46. 

Church, English, at Madras, 3; dedication, 
18. 

Clarke, John, writer, 93, 106, 118. 
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Clarke, Thomas, interpreter, 55. 

Clavell, Walter, factor, death of, 151, 205. 

Colbome, Henry, writer, 91, 106, no, 114. 

Collins, Thomas, writer, death of, 171. 

Connimere (Kunimedu), factory at, 38, 54, 
57 , 69, 84. 

Constantinople Merchant , interloping ship, 61, 
64, 74, 84, 131, 319, 341. 

Cooke, capt. of Fleece ship, 331. 

Cowell, John, burial bv Roman Catholics of, 
17 * 

Cowley, Robert, capt. of Success, 224. 

Crawley, Robert, writer, inquiry about 
death, 99, 113. 

Cripps, Edward, capt. of interloper, death of, 
233 - 

Cross, Charles, writer, 171, 217, 227, 249, 
293, 360. 

Crown, interloping ship, 287, 291. 

Cuddalore factory, 38, 54, 57, 62, 70. 

Cudworth, Charles, factor, 309, 310; death, 
339 - 

Cullen, William, writer, 91; death, 106. 

Customs, payment of, 231, 316, 350, 352, 
362, 363. 

Dacca, proceedings at, 177, 239. 

Danes, ordered to pay customs duty, 158. 

Darya Khan, Golconda officer, 114. 

Daulat Beg, mint officer, 322-3. 

Davenant, Nicholas, factor, 310, 339, 352. 

Davis, John, factor, 15, 62, 70, 87. 

Davis, Thomas, interloper, 320, 341. 

Dearing, Robert, writer, death of, 87. 

Debidas, Nawab’s officer, 355. 

De Britto, Francisco, merchant, 77. 

Defence, ship, 158, 288, 301, 305, 348, 356. 

Deltor, chief at Pondicherry, 69. 

D’Estremont, French physician, 82. 

Devarampad, interlopers at, 135, 145. 

Diamonds, Company’s orders re trade in, 37, 
45 ~ 6 - 

Dixon, William, chief gunner, 12; capt. of 
ship, 83. 

Dod, Peter, ship’s capt., 80. 

Dodd, Joseph, member of Council, 287, 293, 
306, 309, 357. 

Dorrill, capt. of interloper, 301, 305. 

Douglas, Robert, surgeon, 191; interloper, 
291, 367. 

Du Jardin, Clement, factor, 77, 88-9, 137. 

Dunn, Isaac, surgeon’s mate, 127. 

Dutch, disputes with, 16; dealings with 
Golconda, 102; with interlopers, 115; 
opposition to English, 157, 161, 200; 
trade, 184, 248; murder by seamen, 206; 
refusal re Moslem slaves, 222; factory at 
Malda, 241; driven from Patna, 302. 

Dutton, Edward, in Company’s employment, 
45; expelled, 80. 


Dyke, William, ship’s capt., death of, 76. 

Eagle, ship, 22, 32, 113, 176, 232, 248. 
Earning, capt. of George, 109. 

Edwards, Richard, factor, 152, 171, 182, 
196-7, death, 202; sale of goods of, 218. 
Elliot, John, dyer, 244, 273. 

Elliot, Richard, chaplain, 14, 15. 

Ellis, Francis, factor, 170, 216,227, 281,300, 
306,311,313, 348. 

Englezabad, Town, founded by English out¬ 
side Malda, 260. 

Ephraim, French padre, 6. 

Evans, John, chaplain, 167; assists inter¬ 
lopers, 321. 

Everard, George, freeman, capt. Golconda 
ship, 100. 

Expectation (later Commerce), interloper, 22, 
114, 130. 

Experiment, interloping ship, 62. 

Eyres, Charles, factor, 188, 216, 327, 339. 

Falcon, ship, n, 166, 173. 

Faria, Joao Pereira de, merchant, trade 
with Pegu, 17, 34. 

Fatteh Khan, Governor of Chinglepat, 23. 
Fentzel, Hermann, Dutch chief, 248. 

Fidai Khan, Nawab at Dacca, 151; death 
of, 155 - 

Field, John, factor, 58, 61, 83, 90, 93, 97-8, 
100-1, 106, 118, 126; dismissal, 133. 

Field, Mrs., reads Bible to Golconda king, 97. 
Fitz Hugh, William, factor, 310, 328. 
Fleetwood, Charles, factor, 41, 59, 137, 149. 
Fleetwood, Mrs. Margery, marries Heath- 
field, 92. 

Flying Eagle, ship, 33. 

Fowle, Edward, engineer and master gunner 

S3- 

Fownes, Charles, factor, 142. 

Freeman, Robert, Company’s servant, 38, 
44, 56, hi, 118, 123, 125, 129, 139. 

French, activity of the, 13. 

Gangaram, Dutch vakil at Dacca, 157, 160. 
Ganga Ram, rebels in name of Sultan Akbar, 
276. 

George, ship, 14,16, 39, 54, 73, 106,109, 137, 
J 9 3 > 255* 219, 321, 329 - 
Gilbert, William, soldier, convicted of man¬ 
slaughter, 7. 

Gingee, efforts to startf actory at, 31, 38. 
Goddard, John, writer, 4, 112, 128. 

Golconda, relations with, 1, 9, 66; see also 
Abul Hassan. 

Gold, difficulty in selling, 168. 

Golden Fleece, ship, 14, 16, 39, 54, 106, 119, 
193, 219, 255, 269, 321, 329, 331, 345- 
Good Hope, ship, 170, 328. 

Goodlad, Richard, capt. of Lancaster, 58. 
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Gopal Dadaji Pundit, Maratha subadar, 38, 
57 , 7 i- 2 , 85-6. 

Gough, Richard, factor, 348; leaves service 
and joins Hedges, 366-7. 

Gray, John, factor, 75. 

Gresham, Richard, factor, 127; death, 

1 38 - 

Griffin, John, throwster, dismissed, 314. 
Griffith, Samuel, factor, 348. 

Grudgfield, James, surgeon, 87, 140. 

Gulabrai, Company’s surety at Hugh, 316- 

18, 337, 34 °- 

Gyfford, Nathaniel, writer, 45, 125, 142. 
Gyfford, William, arrives at Madras, 39, 40, 
42; President and Governor, 75; Masuli- 
patam, 118; visits Bengal, 347, 349; 
returns Madras, 363; treatment of Hedges 
by, 369. 

Haggerston, Thomas, fugitive from Bombay, 
328, 345 > 3 6 7 - 

Haidar Khan, governor, Petapoli, 135, 145. 
Haines, John, writer, 171, 309, 314, 333. 

Haji Muhammad Hashim, diwan of Prince 
Azam, 157, 160, 188, 192, 206. 

Haji Safi Khan, Emperor’s diwan, Dacca, 
152-6; dealings with Company, 158, 160, 
166, 168. 

Hannibal, ship, 98. 

Haqq Nazar Beg, Golconda jeweller, Com¬ 
pany’s intermediary, 34, 36-7. 

Harding, James, factor, dismissed, 307; 

reinstated, 358, 368. 

Hare, ship, 310, 321. 

Hariharpur, Raja of, rebellion of, 246. 

Harji Raja, brother-in-law of Maratha 
ruler of Tanjore, 38; and negotiations for 
factory at Cuddalore, 44-5. 

Harkissan attacks Peacock, 267. 
Hamarayan, customs officer, Malda, 260. 
Harris, Timothy, writer, 118, 128, 130, 138. 
Hatton, Christopher, chief of Masulipatam 
factory, 90; wife dies, 94; illness and 
death, 94, 107, 111, 112; sloops belonging 
to, 221. 

Heath, capt. of Defence, 305. 

Heathfield, John, surgeon, 41; marries Mrs. 
Fleetwood, 92, 106. 

Hedges, Robert, writer, 309, 311, 323, 342; 

leaves Company’s service, 367. 

Hedges, William, agent in Bengal, 56, 287- 
90; journey to Dacca, 295, 312, 314, 315, 
318, 322; death of wife, 330; dismissal, 
75 > 330, 347 ; goes to Dutch factory, 360; 
complaints against, 361; sails to Persia 
in own ship, 366; at Madras, 367. 
Henriqucs, see Meidao. 

Henry and William, ship, 76, 329, 356, 358, 

365- 

Herbert, ship, 310, 328, 331, 333. 


Heron, George, pilot and shipmaster, 221, 
292, 3 ° 9 » 3 66 - 

Herries, Edward, Madras Council, sails for 
England, 2. 

Hervey, Samuel, factor at Dacca, 151 —3; 
wife dies, 188; dealings with Moguls, 190, 
216-17; Hugh, 225; journey to Dacca, 
227, 240, 249; censured, 262; order of 
dismissal cancelled, 292; Malda, 309, 315, 
324; death, 333. 

Hill, Thomas, writer, 170-1, 216, 254, 276, 
293; death, 311. 

Hindus of Madras, willingness of, to assist in 
defence, 38. 

Hinmers, John, Madras Council, 2; deputy 
governor, 15; death, 20. 

Hodges, William, writer, 311. 

Holt, Timothy, Provost Marshal, 15. 

Horner; James, freeman, 30; flees from 
Golconda, 34; goods of, seized at Masuli¬ 
patam, 71. 

How, pilot, 329, 

Hugh factory, Master’s visit, 203, 212. 

Husen Beg, Golconda officer, 121, 132, 141. 

Inayat Khan, acting vazir at Delhi, 165, 194. 

Ince, John, soldier, appointed Steward, 60. 

Ingram, Ralph, writer, 72, 88. 

Interlopers, activity, 64, 65; obtain Gol¬ 
conda farman, 67-9; action against, in 
England, 74; dealings with French and 
Danes, 84 ; orders against, 233 ; trade and 
activities, 140, 145, 300, 319, 341. 

Jafar Khan, vazir of Aurangzeb, 161. 

Jamshir Beg, revenue officer Malda, 261-2, 
276, 284, 297, 303, 324. 

Jearsey, Whlliam, ex-servant of Company, 
attempts to trade during blockade of 
Madras, 36, 60. 

Johanna, ship, lost, 301. 

Johnson, William, factor, 287, 309, 312, 
330 n. 

Jolland, writer, 217, 293. 

Josiah, ship, 66, 73, 84. 

Judge Advocate General, orders for appoint¬ 
ment Madras, 77. 

Judicature Court, founded by Master, re¬ 
tained by Gyfford, 42; re-established, 77; 
Recorder asked for, 60. 

Kannappa, factory Brahman, Madapollam, 
discharged, 104. 

Karim-ul-Mulk, governor, Murshidabad, 
329* 332 , 338 , 355 • 

Kasi Viranna, merchant at Madras, 3; 
dealings with Council, 9, 14; death, 18. 

Kasidas, assistant to Dacca Nawab, 336,349. 

Kasimbazar factory, visit by Master, 207; 
proceedings, 243. 
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Kempthorne, ship, 64, 65. 

Kent , ship, 64, 73, 321. 

Khalik Beg, customs officer, Hugh, 269. 
Khalikullah, Nawab, Carnatic, see Muham¬ 
mad Ibrahim. 

Khwaja Inayatullah, Supt. Customs, Hugli, 
232, 269; superseded, 276. 

King, Clement, Clerk of Judicature, 15; 

takes farm, land customs, 19, 38. 

King, Edward, writer, 84. 

Knipe, George, factor, death, 170; his 
widow, 176. 

Lake, capt. of Prudent Mary, 329. 

Lai Beg, governor, Murshidabad, 174. 
Lancaster, ship, 57; wrecked, 58, 125, 301. 
Landey, Robert, lieut., Madras garrison, 78. 
Langhom, Sir W., governor, Madras, sails 
for England, 2. 

Langley, Samuel, factor, 304, 311. 

Large, Peter, freeman, Masulipatam, 105. 
Law, Corporal, convicted manslaughter, 29. 
Lee, Slaughter, factor, 56; death, 128. 

Lesley, lieut., Madras garrison, 76; accom¬ 
panies Master, Bengal, 78. 

Lesley, George, chaplain, 293; recalled, 305. 
Letten, Nathaniel, factor, cousin of William 
Hedges, with whom he sails, leaving 
service, 367. 

Ley, Thomas, factor, 332-3, 367. 

Lima, Manoel de, convicted of murder, 
reprieved from England, 8. 

Lingappa, Podela, Golconda officer near 
Madras, 1; obstruction by, 10, 12, 24-5, 
28, 31; besieges Madras, 33; seizes Com¬ 
pany’s merchants, 36; Madras placed 
under him, by Golconda king, 37; block¬ 
ade ceases, 40, 41; complains about trade 
at St. Thome, 44; continued trouble, 36, 
73 » 78 , 82. . 

Littleton, John, Madras Council, 56, 148. 
Littleton, Robert, factor, 171, 175; sister 
marries Nedham, 188; illness, 196; com¬ 
plaints against, 211; at Hugli, 234, 244, 
249; dismissed, 287. 

Littleton, Walter, factor, 326. 

London, ship, see New London. 

Lott, Thomas, sergeant, Provost Marshal, 

6; lieut. or ensign, 13, 29. 

Loyal Resolution , ship, 56, 60, 74, 125, 348, 
361. 

Lucas, Thomas, allowed to remain as free¬ 
man, 7; sails for England, 55; returns to 
Madras Council, 63, 64, 73, 75, 83, 140, 
143, 148. 

Lucken, Grimston, writer, 87. 

Lutnley Castle, interloping ship, 62, 71, 74, 
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Madana, Golconda officer, brother of 
Akanna, 33, 96, 100-1, 107. 


Madapollam factor)', investment at, 92; 
visited by Master, 104; independent of 
Masulipatam, 106, 119. 

Madras, relations with Golconda, 1; adminis¬ 
tration, 2; fortifications, 12; demands of 
Nawab for control, 22-4; strike of in¬ 
habitants, 26; interference with trade, 27; 
blockade, 33; erosion by sea, 57, 83; 
hurricane at, 83. 

Mainwaring, Matthew, factor, dispute with 
Mohun, 3; suspended, 90; returns to 
Masulipatam, 91; accounts, 99; permitted 
to return to England 100; returns to 
India, 113. 

Mainwaring, Mrs., reads scripture to Gol¬ 
conda king, 97; returns to Madras, 116. 
Malda, factory sanctioned, 213; started, 227; 
proceedings, 240; buildings at, called 
Englezabad, 260; 273, 284. 

Maldiva Merchant, ship owned by Edwards, 

x 97 * 

Malik Bairam, brother of Malik Kasim, 172, 

204. 

Malik, Burcoordar, governor, Hugli, 319, 
345 > 365- 

Malik Chand, Peshdast of Azam, 157, 159, 
161-3, 188, 192. 

Malik Kasim, governor, Hugli, 172, 200, 204, 
226, 230, 270. 

Mallory, Henry, surgeon, 29,118; death, 127. 

Manilla, trade with, 80. 

Marriner, James, ship’s capt., 76. 

Marshall, John, factor, settlement of estate, 

205. 

Martin, Francis, official at Pondicherry, 13. 

Master, Streynsham, agent, at Madras, 1 ; 
reforms, 2, 4-5, 11; founds church, 2; 
restriction on Papists, 6; proceeds on 
tour, 13; returns Madras, 16, 105; 

defends Madras against Lingappa, 36; to 
Bengal, 106, 193; private trade, 220, 270; 
order of dismissal, 39; reasons for, 40; 
dealing in diamonds, 46; allegations 
against, 47, 48; discussion of charges, 49, 

64. 

Masulipatam factor)’, 90; cyclone, 107; 
Master’s rules, 109; 116,119,122,129, 137. 

Maturadas, merchant, Hugli, 327-8. 

Meidao, Henriques, Company’s agent 
Golconda, 34, 37; discharged, 43. 

Mendi Beg, causes trouble Malda, 241. 

Meverell, Samuel, factor, 171-2, 216, 235, 

237, 295, 309, 327. 

Military, regulations for commissions, 5; 
cost of uniform, 7; improvement of pay, 

15; garrison, 24-5, 33,67, 78; Company to 
Bengal with Gyfford, 78; bad behaviour, 
80-1. 

Milton, Richard, steward, 41; to Cuddalore, 
56-7, 69. 
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Minchin, ship’s capt., 312. 

Mir Kalan, Emperor’s diwan, Patna, 326. 

Mir Mughis, Emperor’s diwan, Dacca, 189, 
218, dismissed, 230. 

Mir Riyaz, governor, Murshidabad, 207. 

Mir Satid, Emperor’s diwan, Patna, 236. 

Mirza Muhammad Saleh, Nawab of Orissa, 
180, 182. 

Mohun, Richard, factor, dispute with Main- 
waring, 3; Madras Council, 4, 11; dis¬ 
missed, 20; readmitted, 169; to Bengal, 

170; returns to Madras, 182 ; to Bengal with 
Master, 193, 203; private trade, 220. 

Mose, Henry, factor, 58 n., 72, 87. 

Mountage, book-keeper, 256; death, 304. 

Muhammad Ali Beg, governor, Masulipatam, 
no, 112, 123, 126, 130, 139. 

Muhammad Hashim, governor, Hugh, 229; 
dismissed, 232. 

Muhammad Ibrahim, Nawab of Carnatic, 10, 
22, 24, 35, 37. 

Muhammad Murad, governor, Murshidabad, 
174, 207, 245. 

Muhammad Ralik, deputy governor, Ellore, 
142. 

Nandalal, diwan of Nawab, Bengal, 227, 231 ; 
relations with Dutch, 248; death, 308. 

Nathaniel, ship, 3, 11, 57, 61, 93, 169, 301. 

Nawab of Carnatic, see Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Naylor, John, head dyer, 176; private trade, 
198, 325; complaints against, 211, 283; 
dismissed, 307. 

Nedham, Fitch, factor, 152, 170; marriage, 
188; Kasimbazar, 212, 214, 241-2; death 
of wife, 273; 284, dismissed, 293; 327. 

Ncvinson, Thomas, pilot, 221. 

New London, ship, 1, 2, 62, 65, 130, 151. 

Nicks, John, factor, 2, 13, 15, 39, 56. 

Northey, Benjamin, factor, 137, 140. 

Nurse, Valentine, ex-factor, trade, 222; 
death, 246. 

Nurulla Khan, Nawab of Orissa, 181. 

O’Neale, capt. Madras garrison, 5; reduced 
to lieut. for economy, 15; death, 29. 

Ord, Ralph, schoolmaster, 4, 13; farmer 
land customs, 19, 38; factor, 57, 62, 69; 
to Achin, 76, 87 ; high reputation, 89. 

Oxborough, Edward, factor, Bengal, 348. 

Oxinden, Henry, writer, 14, 15. 

Parkes, interloper, 320. 

Parmeshwardas, Hindu officer, Hugh, 277, 

293-4, 299, 329-30. 

Pate, Charles, factor, 358. 

Patna, proceedings at, 276, 281. 

Peachey, Jeremy, factor, 171, 21O, 235-6, 

3 I0 » 333 , 344 - 

Peacock, George, factor, 171, 188, 196; chief 
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at Patna, 216, 235-6, 238, 267, 274; order 
of dismissal, 292. 

Pearl, ship, 268. 

Pegu, proposal to start factory, 17, 34, So. 
Pereira, see Faria. 

Perrin, George, writer, death, 171. 

Petapoli, cloth from, 99, 103, 104; factory, 
128, 143-8. 

Pillai, Allingal, merchant, Madras, 20-1, 32. 
Pilots, ten youths sent out, 184. 

Pine, Samuel, dyer, 207, 245, 339. 

Pitman, George, throwster, 314. 

Pitt, Thomas, freeman, 183; interloper, 270, 
287, 300; leaves for England, 305. 
Plumtree, Alban, lieut. in garrison, 67. 
Portman, Richard, chaplain, 3, 13; sails for 
England, 55. 

Porto Novo, inquiry about factory at, 38, 71. 
Portuguese, padres, 6; at Madras, armed for 
defence, 36. 

Pownsett, John, factor, 170, 216, 226, 249, 

294 . 327 , 336 , 349 , 352 . 

Pratt, Thomas, dyer, 273; death, 283. 
President, ship, 20, 22, 33, 113, 116, 232. 
Price, James, factor, Dacca, 153, 303, 316, 

337 - . o o 

Price, John, writer, Madras, 84, 85. 

Prickman, Jonathan, writer, 214, 242, 249, 

253 , 295 death > 3 ° 3 - 
Prickman, William, writer, 256, 276. 

Private trade, issue of passes for, 258, 270. 

Privileges, Company’s in Bengal, 185. 

Prosperous, ship, 80. 

Prudent Mary, ship, 309, 329. 

Raft uz Zaman, governor, Rajmahal, 332, 
342, 353. 

Rajabali, governor, Rajmahal, 256-7, 304. 
Rajmahal, minting at, 259. 

Ramsden, George, factor, 93, 106, no, 117, 
123, 137. 

Ramzana, son of Buzurg Umed, Nawab of 
Orissa, 245, 357. 

Ravenhill, James, writer, 302. 

Read, capt. of interloper, 61, 319. 

Rcade, Edmund, factor, 193; private trade, 
197; return to England, 214, 271. 
Resolution, ship; see Loyal Resolution. 
Richardson, ensign, 15; lieut., 29, 35; dis¬ 
missed and reinstated, 42, 63, 78. 

Rivett, William, writer, Madras, 4; transfer 
to Bengal, 234; death, 249. 

Roberts, Gabriel, writer, 144. 

Rochester, ship, 74, 76, 88, 114. 

Roman Catholics, marriages with, 17, 18. 
Royal James, ship, 74. 

Rushforth, William, factor, 306, 309; death, 

3 C 3 - 


Sadut Khan, causes trouble at Malda, 241. 
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Safi Khan, Nawab, Patna, 236-8, 267; dis¬ 
missed, 302. 

Safid Khan, governor, Hugli; 296, 319 
328. 

Saif Khan, Nawab, Patna, 178; obstruction, 
J 94, 235; dismissal, 236. 

Sayyid Ahmad, Emperor’s Diwan, Patna, 
2 95, 297,317-18, 340. 

St. Thom£, Master’s endeavour to control, 
13, 14, 16, 22; competition in trade, with 
Madras, 36, 44. 

Sambrook, Sir Jeremy, brother-in-law of 
Hedges, 348. 

Sampson, Dubash at Conimere, 86 . 

Sampson , ship, 22, 33, 113, 116, 232, 247. 

San Francisco , ship, 129. 

Sangana, local governor, 63-4; dealings with 
interlopers, 67, 73. 

Sankerji Pantalu, Maratha officer, Cuddalore, 
89. 

Sayon, Vincent, factor, 4, 15, 118. 

Scattergood, John, writer, 91, 97; to Bengal, 
214, 216, 227, 246; death, 255. 

Sears, John, writer, 309; death, 313. 

Serappa Chekka, merchant, Madras, chief 
broker, 21. 

. Serriga, servant of Master, 47, 48. 

Shah Abbas Khan, claim against Company, 
203, 217, 225-6. 

Shah Jehan, Emperor, farman to English, 
161. 

Shah Raza, companion of Golconda king, 
96-7. 

Shah Shuja, nephew of Aurangzeb, re¬ 
bellion, 276. 

Shaikh Ahmad, sent to demand control of 
Madras, 23. 

Shaista Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 151, 218, 
225-6, 230-1; hatred of Dutch, 248; 
measures against English and Dutch, 257, 
296-7; letter re Customs, 317; order to 
Bengal Council, 351; hostility, 355. 

Shales, William, factor, 138, 146. 

Sheppard, Matthew, writer, 171, 188, 202, 
216, 227; death, 234. 

Sherman, Bezaliel, surgeon, 11; death, 29. 

Sherman, Samuel, pilot, 206, 221. 

Shermar, Robert, writer, 170, 217, 256; 
death, 306. 

Siam Merchant , ship, 150, 348. 

Sivaji, Maratha ruler, threats against 
Madras, captures Vellore, 10. 

Smedmore, Enoch, dyer, 232, 283. 

Smith, capt. interloper, 61, 63-4, 69, 74,131, 
319 - 

Smith, Anthony, factor, death, 176. 

Smith, Jacob, Madras Council, 2; death, 4. 

Smith, James, writer, death, 311. 

Smith, John, capt. Good Hope, murdered, 
223. 


Smith, John, factor, dismissed, absconds to 
Achin, 183. 

Smith, Richard, dyer, death, 207. 

Society, ship, 3, n, 93, 101, 169, 301, 305. 
Sowden, James, writer, 189, 217, 228, 236 
247 , 276, 309 - 
Stables, John, factor, 41. 

Stanley, Henry, factor, 256, 302, 309. 
Stevenson, John, soldier, allowed to remain 
as freeman, 7. 

Stone, George, writer, 273, 339. 

Success, ship, 14, 16, 105, 193, 219. 
Sukhnand Shah, merchant, 160, 254. 

Sultan Akbar, son of Aurungzeb, rebellion, 
276. 

Sumatra, trade with, 77. 

Swinnock, Samuel, factor, 138, 149-50. 
Susan, interloping ship, 300. 

Sydenham, Charles, writer, 309; death, 313. 

Taverns, licensing of, Madras, 5. 

Tench, Edward, boatswain, 206; capt. of 
sloop, 329. 

Threder, John, factor, 182, 193, 216, 225, 
227; marriage, 269, 276, 308, 310; leaves 
service, 353; relations with Hedges, 
359 -bo. 

Thomas, John, factor, returns to England, 
33; factor, Madras and Bengal, 214, 216; 
wife’s relations with Vincent, and mad¬ 
ness, 228; to Madras, 229, 247; com¬ 
plaints against Vincent, 292. 

Tillotson, John, writer, 125, 138. 

Tivill, John, factor, 90, 98, 106; chief 
Masulipatam, 112; death, 113. 

Trenchfield, Richard, factor, 214, 226, 227, 
? 43 > 367 . 

Triplicane, Lingappa tries to get control 
of, 34 - 

Troughton, Zouch, writer, 125, 127, 137. 
Tywan, ship, n, 12. 

Udall, capt. of ship Herbert, 315. 

Valabhdas Haunde, vakil at Delhi, 263. 

Van Luhom, Dutchman, false complaints 
by, at Madras, 77, 78; assists interlopers, 
130. 

Venkatadri, Chinna, merchant, discharged 
Company’s service, 8, 32; chief merchant, 

62. 

Venkatadri, Peddi, merchant, 8, 9; chief 
merchant, 19, 21, 25, 32, 41; death, 62. 
Venkatadri, Timama, former chief merchan t, 

8 . 

Verburg, Jacob, Dutch director, Bengal, 184, 
190; dispute re murder of English soldier, 
207; relations with English, 222; death, 

248. 

Vincent, Mathias, chief Bengal Council, 151; 
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Dacca, 157; negotiation re customs, 158- 
9; chief at the Bay, 169; resists demand 
for assistance against pirates, 190; 193, 
206; relations with Charnock, 215, 250, 
325; starts Malda factory, 227; relations 
with Thomas, 228; refuses transfer to 
Madras, 234; quarrel with Hervey, 266; 
Kasimbazar dispute, 278; dismissed, 287 ; 
moves to Dutch factory, 291; charges 
against, 292. 

Virago, appointed agent at Golconda, 34. 

Vira Raghawa, Company’s agent at Golconda, 
24, 30; accompanies Akanna to Madras, 
33; dismissed as agent, 34; recalled, 43 ; 
accompanies Golconda king to Masuli- 
patam, 95; 102. 

Viranna Muddu, adopted son of Kasi, 21. 

Vizagapatam, factory at, 137, 148-9; town 
leased to Company, 150. 

Vriell, George, freeman, Masulipatam, 105. 

Waidson, Samuel, ensign, Madras, 29; 
dismissed but reinstated, 42. 

Waldo, John, surgeon, leaves for England, 
11 ; joins interlopers, 69; lands Masulipa¬ 
tam, 114; treats Ramsden, 115. 

Wales, Samuel, factor, 91, 102, 107, 113; 
sickness, 117; chief, Petapoli, 128, 135; 
censured by Council, 146. 

Warner, Patrick, late chaplain, Madras, 4. 

Washers at Madras, arrangement with, 19. 

Watson, James, factor, 309-10, 312; sus¬ 
pended, 313; reinstated, 352. 

Watts, Richard, writer, 313, 339. 
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Welfare , ship, 64, 73, 292, 301, 305, 329. 
Wetwang, Sir John, capt. Royal James 1 
death, 76. 

Wheeler, James, factor, 118, 124, 132; Chief 
at Petapoli, 146; suspended and dismissed, 
148. 

Wilcox, Francis, writer, 41. 

Wilcox, John, steward, 11; secretary, 41; 
sent to question Master, 47-8; factor, 57, 

84 - 5 * 

Wilks, Timothy, Madras (ouncil, 2; 
Choultry Justice, 15, 20, 39, 57; resigns, 
61; to England, 73. 

William and Henry , ship, 310. 

William and John , interloper, 61, 233, 270, 

341 . 

Williamson, ship, 3, n, 57, 61, 93, 101, 125, 
129, 167, 295. 

Wilshaw, capt. Loyal Resolution , 56-7. 
Wingfield, George, writer, 145. 

Women, single, sent to India, 4. 

Wright, Robert, writer, 145. 

Wynn, Maurice, factor, 90, 91, 92, 99, 106; 
chief Masulipatam, 113; death, 117. 

Vale, Elihu, factor, assistant Justice, 15; 
‘Customer’, 20; Council, 39; sent to Porto 
Novo to establish factory, 44> 54 5 false 
charge against, 78; steps for improving 
revenue, 79, 85; censures Masulipatam 
factors, 146. 

Zenon, French padre, 6. 
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